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WHOLE  NO.  2919 


LETTERS  OS  THE  SOUTH.— I.  I  It  was  nearly  midnight  when  we  reached  I  vantape  of  beinp  subject  to  the  greatest  mo- 

-  Washington ;  but  as  I  walked  down  the  plat-  tion,  and  it  rocked  from  side  to  side  like  a  ship 

A  SaddrB  Departmre  — Members  or  onr  p«r«y—  form,  I  recopnized  the  foiTO  of  a  Certain  Judpe,  at  sea.  The  engineer  seemed  to  be  on  his  met- 

^*^ose  brotherly  greeting  always  makes  my  tie  to  show  us  what  he  could  do.  The  engine 
Hoantaia  aad  the  Cowpeas— Orer  tbe  Border  heart  beat  quicker.  It  was  but  a  few  minutcs  hissed  and  snorted,  and  rushed  on  like  a  wild 
lato  Georgia.  that  we  could  be  together,  when  our  train  horse  of  the  desert,  its  guider  “  touching  it 

“  Wont  you  write  to  Dr.  Field,  and  ask  him  steamed  out  of  the  station,  and  bore  away  into  up,”  as  a  California  driver  would  touch  up  a 
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Tbroagh  Vlrglala  aad  tbe  Caroliaas — IVegroes 
aad  Wbltea  better  wttboat  Sla-rerjr  —  Klag’s 
Hoaatala  aad  tbe  Cowpeas — Or’er  tbe  Border 
lato  Georgia. 


to  please  go  off  somewhere  ?  ”  said  a  youthful  the  night. 

ve^er  of  The  Evangeust  to  his  father,  who  And  now  appeared  the  extreme  courtesy  of  The  road  is  full  of  curves,  and  as  we  went  round 
duly  forwarded  the  request.  Similar  sugges-  my  compagnons  de  voyage.  On  this  car  was  a  them  at  terrific  speed,  it  seemed  as  if  our 
tions  have  come  from  other  quarters,  which  room  reserved  for  the  President,  which  con-  “driver”  was  cracking  his  whip  with  such 
might  be  interpreted  as  “  left-handed  compli-  tained  a  double  bed,  a  writing-table,  and  three  vigor  that  he  might  crack  the  tail  off,  and  as 
ments,”  but  that  we  have  had  too  many  rea-  windows.  This  they  insisted  on  giring  up  to  our  car  was  “  the  tail,”  he  might  leave  us  far 
sons  to  know  the  kindly  feeling  whi<*h  they  are  me.  I  felt  a  great  delicacy  in  accepting  it,  but  behind. 

intended  to  express,  to  wit,  that  however  use-  they  insisted,  and  so  I  had  the  “  king’s  cham-  As  the  day  wears  on,  we  come  in  sight  of  two 
ful  we  may  l)e  at  home,  our  special  vocation  is  ber”  for  my  sole  use  and  occupancy,  while  the  spots  of  interest  connected  with  the  War  of 
to  go  wandering  up  and  down  in  the  earth,  half  dozen  capitalists,  representing  (according  the  Revolution.  At  a  distance  on  the  left  rises 
seeing  sights  and  sketching  pictures  for  the  to  the  veracious  accounts  of  the  refwrters  of  King’s  Mountain,  on  the  top  of  which  was 
entertainment  of  our  readers.  To  this  we  sub-  Southern  papers)  not  less  than  fifty  millions,  fought  the  battle  of  that  name  in  October,  1780. 
mit  as  a  fate  not  altogether  grievous  to  be  “  bunked  ”  together  in  upper  and  lower  berths.  Though  the  numbers  were  small  as  compared 
borne;  only  we  hoi>e  our  friends  will  not  in-  like  common  mortals!  'The  deference  of  the  with  battles  of  a  later  day,  the  engagement 
sist  that  we  “  keep  going.”  Are  we  not  enti-  “  lords  temporal  ”  to  the  one  “  lord  spiritual,”  was  one  of  the  hardest  fought  of  the  war,  and 


team  of  a  dozen  mules  with  his  mighty  lash. 


sist  that  we  “keep  going.”  Are  we  not  enti-  lords  temporal  to  the  one  1< 
tied  to  a  little  resting-spell  ?  However,  when  was  never  more  fully  illustrated, 
the  fire  is  in  the  blood,  it  will  show  itself,  and  At  daybreak  we  were  in  the 


was  notable  as  one  in  which  a  body  of  militia 


the  fire  is  in  the  blood,  it  will  show  itself,  and  At  daybreak  we  were  in  the  heart  of  Old  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  regular  troops, 
so  we  do  not  believe  our  travelling  days  are  Virginia,  and  at  noon  stopped  at  Charlotte  in  It  may  be  said  also  to  have  been  fought,  as 
over,  but  that  before  long  we  shall  sk  out  North  Carolina.  While  the  other  passengers  much  as  the  battle  of  Lookout  Mountain,  “in 

for  Spain,  to  which  Dr.  R.  D.  Hitchcock,  who  on  the  train  were  taking  their  dinner,  we  (hav-  the  clouds,”  as  King’s  Mountain  is  three  thou- 

visited  that  country  last  year,  urges  us  to  go ;  ing  ours  in  our  own  car)  were  at  leisure  to  take  sand  feet  high.  The  English  were  defeated, 
or  to  Sweden  or  Norway  or  Russia,  the  only  a  sun-bath  in  the  warmth  that  we  were  now  and  their  commander.  Col.  Ferguson,  killed, 
countries  in  Euroi^e  as  yet  unvisited.  Mean-  feeling  for  the  first  time.  It  was  delightful  to  and  buried  on  the  spot  where  he  fell.  The  site 
while,  until  we  take  this  longer  journey  abroad,  be  able  to  walk  about  without  being  muffled  of  the  battle  is  marked  by  a  monument  on  the 
perhaps  our  readers  will  be  willing  to  accom-  up  in  heavy  overcoats.  The  air  was  so  soft  and  crest  of  the  mountain,  which  we  can  just  see 
pany  us  on  a  brief  trip  in  our  own  country,  balmy  that  we  felt  as  if  indeed  the  Winter  was  as  it  catches  the  light  of  the  setting  sun. 
which,  though  it  occupied  but  fifteen  days,  over  and  gone,  and  the  time  of  the  singing  of  A  few  miles  farther,  we  pass  the  famous  field 
took  us  through  as  many  States,  and  over  a  birds  had  come.  of  Cowpens,  where  that  brave  soldier.  General 

distance  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  The  station  was  alive  with  “colored  folks”  Morgan,  defeated  the  dashing  cavalry  officer, 
miles,  and  supplied  some  subjects  which  may  of  both  sexes  and  of  every  age,  who  would  be  Colonel  Tarleton.  Of  this  battle  I  used  to  hear 
be  worth  the  attention  of  o\u-  readers.  But  we  a  study  to  an  artist,  and  furnish  rich  subjects  in  my  boyhood  from  an  old  negro  who  had 

must  introduce  our  story  by  telling  how  we  for  the  i)encil  of  Nast.  One  thing  I  observ’ed  been  in  it,  and  who  depicted  in  his  simple  way, 

came  to  start  off  so  suddenly.  with  satisfaction— the  absence  of  a  cowed  look,  and  yet  with  no  little  vividness,  scenes  that 

This  is  the  way  that  it  came  about.  Last  which  is  the  badge  of  servitude  stamped  on  were  still  fresh  in  his  memory.  How  far  away 
June  we  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  gentleman  the  forehead.  Now  they  are  free,  and  show  it  all  these  events  seem  now,  although  they  took 
who  had  taken  a  place  near  us  for  the  Summer,  in  every  motion.  Just  look  at  that  young  buck  place  but  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago ! . 
He  is  a  native  of  East  Tennessee,  though  for  mounted  on  a  mule !  His  garments  can  hardly  So  completely  have  the  animosities  of  those 
the  last  twenty  years  a  resident  of  New  York ;  hold  together,  and  yet  he  bestrides  the  beast  days  died  out,  that  the  places  of  these  battles 
and  it  was  perhaps  because  they  recalled  the  as  proudly  as  if  he  were  Alexander  the  Great,  are  preserved  simply  as  a  matter  of  historic 
scenery  of  that  mountain  region,  that  he  took  There  is  a  dash  of  independence  in  every  kick  interest.  So  may  it  be  with  the  battles  of  a 
such  a  fondness  for  the  Berkshire  Hills.  Ever>-  of  his  long  legs,  and  the  rags  that  wave  from  more  recent  war,  that  the  hatreds  and  the  bit- 
day  he  was  driving  about,  enjoying  the  endless  his  tattered  coat  seem  as  if  conscious  that  they  terness  shall  pass  away,  while  the  result  achiev- 
succession  of  hill  and  valley,  wood  and  stream,  fioat  in  the  air  of  freedom.  ed  in  the  preservation  of  “  union  and  liberty  ” 

Though  he  seldom  spoke  of  business,  we  learned  There  was  one  group  that  were  evidently  shall  remain  as  a  precious  inheritance  forever ! 
from  others  that  he  was  a  cotton  merchant  of  prepared  for  a  migration.  On  inquiry,  we  It  was  midnight  when  we  rolled  into  the  sta- 
New  York,  who  in  a  few  years  had  risen  to  the  learned  that  they  were  bound  for  Kansas!  tion  at  .\tlanta.  The  city  seemed  to  be  asleep, 
top,  and  was  sometimes  styled  the  Cotton  King.  It  seemed  a  strange  venture  for  these  poor  but  we  soon  found  that  a  portion  of  it  at  least 
From  being  near  neighbors,  we  soon  became  creatures — old  “mammies,”  with  their  sons  was  wide  awake:  for  as  we  entered  the  Kim- 
friends,  and  hence  it  was  that,  three  or  four  and  daughters  and  little  grandchildren— to  ball  House,  we  were  dazzled  with  a  blaze  of 
weeks  since,  we  received  a  letter  from  this  gen-  wander  so  far  away  from  the  place  where  they  light,  aad  heard  a  sound  of  festivity.  A  Jew- 
tleman,  Mr.  John  H.  Inman,  saying  that  he  were  born.  But  may  not  the  Guiding  Hand  ish  festival  had  gathered  the  Israelites  from 
was  about  to  make  a  trip  South  with  half  a  still  lead  them  on  ?  Mr.  Armour  tells  me  that  far  and  near — men  and  women,  young  men  and 
dozen  friends,  and  inviting  us  to  be  of  the  in  their  great  yards  and  packing-houses  at  maidens — who  had  come  together  to  do  it  honor, 
party.  .4.nd  now  if  the  writer  may  be  allowed  Kansas  City,  some  of  their  best  employes  are  The  seven-branched  golden  candlestick  on  the 
to  drop  the  editorial  “  we,”  and  to  use  the  first  colored  men.  .4ud  who  knows  but  these  little  windows  told  how  they  clung  to  every  symbol 
I)erson  singular,  as  giving  him  more  freedom  pickaninnies,  that  now  cling  to  their  mothers’  of  their  faith.  The  great  number  of  the  He¬ 
in  the  familiar  conversational  style  which  he  garments,  may  yet  be  the  free  and  independ-  brew  race  in  the  cities  of  the  South,  as  of  the 
wishes  to  use,  he  will  give  his  readers  the  ben-  ent  toilers  of  the  mighty  West  ?  North  and  West,  is  a  very  noticeable  fact.  But 

efitof  his  observations.  For  those  who  stay  in  the  old  North  State,  we  were  too  wearj-  to  be  kept  awake  by  the 

It  was  the  8th  of  Februaiy,  at  four  o’clock  in  Charlotte  has  an  excellent  training-school  in  sound  of  music  and  mirth,  and  after  being  jolt- 
the  afternoon,  that  we  went  “  on  board.”  Our  Biddle  University,  whose  fine  building  we  saw  ed  for  thirty-two  hours,  were  glad  to  stretch 
“  ship  ”  was  the  private  car  of  the  President  of  as  we  entered  the  town.  I  was  very  sorry  that  ourselves  in  beds  that  would  not  rock  under 
the  Louisville  &  Nashville  Railroad,  which  had  we  could  not  remain  long  enough  to  pay  it  a  us,  and  sleep  the  sleep  of  quietness  and  peace, 
been  placed  at  our  service,  as  two  of  our  com-  visit.  From  all  I  hear,  it  must  be  one  of  the  ....  -n  TT  i  *  i  * 

pany  were  directors.  Except  a  son  of  Dr.  Hall,  most  useful  institutions  in  the  whole  South,  as  devoted  to  Georgia, 

who  had  received  the  same  invitiition  as  my-  it  aims  to  give  the  colored  people  a  practical  ed-  Empirc^tate^oMhe^o^^  .1.  F. 

self,  I  did  not  know  one  of  the  guests,  and  ucation :  not  teaching  them  the  higher  branch- 

looked  with  a  curious  eye  into  the  faces  of  es  of  learning,  which  will  be  of  no  use  to  them  SCHENCK  OS  THE  PACIFIC  ('OAST 

those  who  were  to  be  our  companions  for  a  — indeed,  which  would  rather  unfit  them  for  — 

couple  of  weeks.  They  were  all  representative  the  work  they  have  to  do — but  giving  them  The  honored  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Pub- 
men.  Mr.  Cornelius  N.  Bliss  is  a  fine  speci-  the  simpler  rudiments  of  knowledge  and  sci-  lication,  which  he  has  served  with  such  fidelity 
men  of  the  New  York  merchant.  Mr.  J.  A.  ence  as  applied  to  the  mechanic  arts,  such  as  “lo,  these  many  years,”  is  now  with  his  wife 
Bostwick  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  great  they  will  have  most  occasion  to  use  in  making  taking  a  well  earned  period  of  rest  on  the  Pa- 
Standard  Oil  Company,  which  is  ready  to  light  their  way  through  the  world.  cific  Coast.  Gratified  by  his  visit.  Rev.  Dr. 

the  world ;  as  Mr.  Armour  of  the  great  Chicago  At  Charlotte  a  gentleman  of  the  country,  Lindsley  of  Portland,  Oregon,  pays  the  follow- 
house  is  ready  to  feed  it;  and  Mr.  Inman  him-  who  was  known  to  some  of  the  party,  met  us,  ing  deser\’ed  tribute  to  the  great  services  he 
self  and  Mr.  Bliss,  representing  the  Southern  and  accompanied  us  a  few  miles  on  our  way.  has  rendered  to  Christ  and  His  Church 
cotton,  to  clothe  it;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Rutter  As  he  was  the  owner  of  a  cotton  factory,  and  a  The  visit  of  Secretary  Schenck  to  our  coast 
and  Mr.  Bosher,  both  well  known  railroad  men,  large  employer  of  labor,  I  asked :  “  How  do  you  in  purs.iit  of  health,  gives  occasion  for  a  notice 
to  cast  up  highways  for  the  nation  to  pass  over,  get  along  with  the  negroes  now  that  they  are  of  his  services  in  the  cause  of  pure  and  elevat- 
All  these  men  might  come  under  the  general  free?”  “  Very  well,”  he  said,  “  although  they  ing  literature.  The  writer  has  known  him  al- 
head  of  New  York  capitalists,  making  rather  are  not  suited  to  factory  work  so  well  as  to  the  most  from  the  beginning  of  his  public  minis- 
a  formidable  company.  But  whatever  they  field.  A  negro  works  with  his  hands  rather  try.  It  was  many  years  ago,  while  he  was  pas- 
might  be  in  Wall  street,  whether  “bulls”  or  than  his  brain:  he  is  a  good  field-hand— good  tor  of  the  First  Church  in  Princeton,  one  of  the 
“  bears  ”  or  ravening  wolves,  in  our  little  circle  at  the  hoe  or  the  plow.  But  set  him  to  watch  most  conspicuous  in  America,  that  he  was  cali- 
they  were  very  quiet  gentlemen,  each  disposed  a  loom,  where  he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  keej)  to  underhike  a  systematic  effort  to  reach 
to  contribute  to  the  happiness  of  all.  Mr.  his  eyes  wide  open,  and  before  he  knows  it  the  masses  in  destitute  parts  of  Philadelphia. 
Inman  took  one  of  his  clerks  along  to  see  to  those  eyes  will  be  shut  and  he  be  fast  asleep.  Ho  entered  on  the  work  with  great  ardor,  and 
our  letters  and  telegrams  and  baggage,  so  that  His  place  is  in  driving  teams,  cutting  wood  or  his  reports  were  full  of  information  of  the  most 
we  had  not  to  look  after  anything.  drawing  logs,  or  any  kind  of  outdoor  labor.  ”  useful  nature  on  the  whole  subject  of  city  evan- 

But  the  description  of  our  party  would  not  In  this  they  are  willing  to  work  and  for  very  gelization. 
be  complete  without  mention  of  its  general  moderate  wages ;  although,  as  they  have  been  Meanwhile  the  Board  of  Publication  needed 
factotum.  “  Thomas  ”  is  a  native  of  Jamaica,  bred  in  habits  of  improvidence  (for  as  long  as  a  man  of  ability  and  experience  to  conduct  its 
who  in  his  early  days  took  to  the  sea,  and  went  they  were  slaves,  they  had  no  motive  to  save  correspondence,  raise  funds,  eciuip  and  instruct 
on  voyages  to  Liverpool.  Then  he  sailed  from  anything,  it  being  the  duty  of  their  masters  to  its  colporteurs,  survey  the  claims  of  our  ex- 
Boston  in  a  ship  laden  with  ice  for  Calcutta,  take  care  of  them),  they  were  apt  to  spend  panding  populations,  provide  for  them  a  whole- 
and  spent  several  years  in  the  East  Indies,  of  their  money  as  fast  as  they  earned  it.  Their  some  literature,  and  take  the  general  o\ersight 
which  I  had  many  talks  with  him,  and  found  natural  indolence  often  leads  them,  after  work-  of  the  Board’s  operations.  The  once  Prince- 
him  verv  intelligent.  Now  he  is  a  retainer  of  ing  a  few  days  and  getting  a  little  ahead,  to  ton  pastor  and  the  Philadelphia  Secretary  of 
the  Nashville  and  Louisville  Company,  and  the  “  lie  off”  till  it  is  spent,  and  then  go  to  work  Missions  was  chosen,  and  to  the  Board  of  Pub- 
conductor  of  its  President’s  car.  He  was  the  again.  For  this  reason  they  are  not  always  bcation  Dr.  Schenck  has  devoted  the  best  part 
general  provider  for  our  table,  though  there  to  be  depended  upon.  To  cure  them  of  this  his  life. 

was  a  cook  beside,  and  cared  for  us  so  well  slipshod  way  of  life  is  of  course  a  work  of  Perhaps  no  post  in  ali  the  Boards  has  been 
that  not  once  (except  in  the  cities,  where  we  time.  Thev  must  be  educatetl  to  something  so  trying  and  arduous.  The  chief  difficulty 
si>ent  a  day  or  two)  did  we  go  to  a  hotel.  In  better,  and  no  doubt  will  be,  as  they  are  a  sim-  has  beeii  to  harmonize  the  publishing  of  books 
all  things  necessarv  for  our  comfort,  he  watch-  pie  and  docile  race,  although  it  may  take  a  a  business  and  for  profit,  with  the  distribu- 
ed  over  us  like  an  uncle,  and  to  his  faithfulness  whole  generation  to  form  them  to  habits  of.  tion  of  books  as  a  missionary  agency  for  spread- 
we  owe  much  of  the  pleasure  of  our  journey,  economy  and  thrift  and  regular  industry.  the  Gospel.  These  two  things  have  been 

Thus  freed  from  care,  with  nothing  to  do  but  “And  what  has  been  the  effect  upon  the  thought  bj  many  to  be  opposed  the  one  to  the 

to  enjov  ourselves,  we  took  our  seats  in  a  sort  whites  of  this  change  of  relation  in  the  two  other,  and  eveiy  few  years  the  issue  has  been 

of  “  family  group,”  and  whirled  awav.  races  ?  ”  He  said  it  had  been  disastrous  to  the  joined  between  these  rivals,  and  made  the  As- 

I  am  an  old  traveller,  and  yet  there  is  always  great  land-owners,  who  were  suddenly  stripi>ed  sombly  a  scene  of  conflict.  Dr.  Schenck  has 

a  little  sinking  of  the  heart  when  I  go  from  of  the  labor  needed  to  cultivate  their  large  been  repeatedly  brought  into  these  discussions 
home,  not  knowing  what  changes  may  take  plantations.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  where  vindii'ate  the  course  of  the  Board,  which  he 
place  during  the  time  of  separation.  But  the  the  change  had  ruined  one  man,  it  had  given  has  done  effectually  by  his  tone  of  fairness  and 
swift  motion  acts  ui>on  one  like  a  breeze  at  ten  a  chance  to  rise.  Before  the  war  there  was  modulation.  Thus  he  has  preserved  the  confi- 
sea,  blowing  away  sad  thoughts,  and  turning  us  no  middle  class  l>etween  the  slave-owners  and  dence  of  men  who  had  opposed  the  Boards 
from  what  we  have  left  behind  to  what  is  before,  the  ‘  poor  white  trash.’  The  rich  planters  own-  policy. 

Our  special  car  was  constructed  for  sight-  ed  all  the  land,  and  all  the  labor  to  cultivate  Dr.  Schenck  s  period  of  service  is  nearing  a 

seeing,  a  room  at  the  end  being  fitted  uy*  with  it.  A  man  who  did  not  have  slaves  could  only  third  of  a  century.  In  all  this  time  what  a 
plate  glass  on  every  side;  and  as  this  car  was  hoe  the  small  patch  of  corn  around  his  little  power  he  has  hud  under  his  hand!  The  Boani 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  train,  one  had  but  to  cabin  in  the  woods,  eking  out  his  subsistence  of  Publication  is  an  immense  instrumentality’, 
sit  here  to  have  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  by  what  he  could  get  with  his  gun  and  his  producing  millions  of  pages  of  the  best  litera- 
countrv  over  which  we  passed.  Mv  favorite  fishing-rod.  Now  the  old  plantations  are  being  ture  that  the  world  contains.  AVhat  an  ever- 
place  was  in  an  easv-chair  close  to  the  end,  broken  up,  and  even  a  poor  man  may  earn  active  series  of  agencies  it  keeps  in  motion,  not 
looking  out  upon  the  land8cai>e  from  which  we  enough  by  a  year’s  labor  to  buy  a  few  acres ;  only  iu  our  own  country,  but  abroad.  Each 
were  fleeing  away  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an  and  tliough  he  could  not  buy  a  slave,  he  may  brancli  of  the  Church  had  its  publications, 
hour.  If  I  had  been  caught  up  in  the  chariot  be  able  to /(ire  one  or  two  negroes  to  work  for  They  watered  both  sides  of  the  garden,  and 
of  Elijah,  I  t*ould  hardly  have  had  more  of  the  him;  and  if  he  be  himself  capable  and  Indus-  after  flowing  onward  in^  parallel  channels 
sense  of  being  carried  through  the  air.  .And  trious,  he  will  in  a  few  years  be  the  owner  of  a  through  the  Mesopotamia  of  our  divided 
**  Now  fades  tbe  glimmering  landscape  on  tbe  sight.”  small  farm,  and  have  the  feeling  of  indei>end-  Church,  bearing  moisture  and  fertility  to  all 
Watching  the  lights  in  the  villages  as  we  went  ence  which  belongs  to  a  landed  proprietor,  the  adjacent  regions,  they  mingled  into  one  in 
rushing  by’,  I  made  to  myself  pictures  of  the  Of  course  all  this  involves  a  social  change,  such  a  wise  and  consisUmt  manner  that  none 
people  that  lived  in  them — the  family  gather-  somew’hat  like  the  breaking  up  of  the  Feudal  could  tell  the  one  from  the  other.  The  com¬ 
ing  at  the  close  of  day’,  the  father  coming  home  System  in  France,  w’hen  the  great  estates  of  bined  powrer  of  both  immediately  placed  our 
from  his  store  or  shop,  the  dear  mother  at  the  the  nobles  were  divided,  and  passed  into  the  Board  of  Publication  in  the  front  ^ok  of  agen- 
table,  and  the  boys  and  girls  seated  round  the  hands  of  their  former  peasantry.  Such  chang-  distribution  of  a  Christian  litera- 

shaded  lamp  or  the  ojicn  fire.  What  a  joy  to  es  are  always  attended  with  suffering  to  the  ture.  It  is  the  sum  of  many  e  orts,  and  the 
think  that  our  country  has  millions  of  such  aristocratic  families,  but  in  the  end  they  are  best  minds  of  the  reunited  Church  have 
happy  homes!  for  the  gn‘atest  good  of  the  greatest  number,  wrought  upon  it.  But  their  p  ans  needed  a 

We  passed  through  Baltimore,  or  rather  un-  The  New  South  will  come  when  the  Carolinas,  superintending  hand  to  reconcile  discordant 
derit,  by  a  tunnel  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  which  like  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  instead  elements,  and  produce  the  general  harmony 
a  remark  from  one  of  the  company  informed  of  being  the  territorial  appanage  of  a  few  fam-  which  was  indispensable  to  success, 
me  was  the  work  of  our  fellow-traveller,  Mr.  ilies,  are  divided  up  into  tens  of  thousands  of  The  numerous  members  of  the  Women’s 

Rutter,  who  is  known  throughout  the  country’  small  farms,  cultivated  by  intelligent,  inde-  Foreign  Missionary  Society  will  be  gratified  to 

as  the  Great  Tunneller,  having  made  a  spe-  iiendent,  and  self-respecting  husbandmen.  hear  that  Mrs.  Schenck,  their  honored  Presi- 
cialty  of  this  branch  of  engineering,  which  While  engaged  in  this  conversation,  we  were  dent,  is  enjoying  her  visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast 
has  wrought  such  miracles  in  Europe,  in  bor-  running  along  at  a  fearful  rate.  The  position  unmarred  by  the  apprehensions  which  were 
ing  under  the  Alps,  through  the  Mont  C!enis  of  our  car  at  the  end  of  the  train,  while  it  gave  entertained  a  year  ago  respecting  her  hus- 
and  the  St.  Oothard.  us  advantages  for  sight-seeing,  had  the  disad-  band’s  health.  Her  enjoyment  is  heightened 


cialty  of  this  branch  of  engineering,  which 
has  wrought  such  miracles  in  Europe,  in  bor- 


by  the  jiresence  of  kindred  who  occupy  distin¬ 
guished  places  both  in  the  society  and  the 
churches  of  our  coast. 

Dr.  Schenck  writes  “  I  think  I  feel  some  im¬ 
provement  since  I  came  here.  I  am  cautioned 
to  take  time  enough  for  a  fair  trial,  and  not  to 
hasten  away  before  the  climate  has  had  a 
chance  to  do  its  perfect  work.”  He  speaks  of 
the  climate  of  Santa  Barbara  as  “  warm  and 
balmy.”  It  is  a  favorite  resort  of  invalids 
from  the  .Atlantic  Coast.  But  the  mistake 
which  is  so  common  elsewhere,  is  made  here — 
a  tardy  visit  and  a  brief  sojourn.  Dr.  Jacobus 
went  to  Santa  Barbara  a  few  years  ago,  has¬ 
tened  back  to  his  seminary  duties,  and  soon 
after  died.  All  the  friends  of  Dr.  Schenck  sin¬ 
cerely  hope  that  he  will  take  time  enough  for 
rest  and  for  a  fair  trial  of  the  delicious  climate 
of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Purtland,  Oregon,  Feb.  13, 18S6. 

JOHX  B.  G0U()1H  AND  HIS  LIFE-WORK. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cnyler. 

Last  week  when  my  beloved  life-long  friend 
was  lying  unconscious  on  his  death-bed  in 
Philadelphia,  I  sent  to  these  columns  a  brief 
tribute  of  affection.  Now  that  his  unique  and 
extraordinary  career  has  ended,  it  may  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  one  who  knew  him  to  the  very  core 
for  over  forty  years,  to  indicate  the  salient 
points  of  the  man  and  his  life-work.  The  ca¬ 
reer  of  John  B.  Gough  reads  like  a  romance; 
its  shadows  were  frightfully  dark ;  its  bright¬ 
ness  was  most  picturesque  and  beautiful,  for 
the  “beauty  of  the  Lord  our  God”  shone 
through  it.  W’hat  marvellous  contrasts !  Fif¬ 
ty-two  years  ago  a  poor  friendless  boy  trotting 
along  with  his  little  sister  behind  the  cart 
which  carried  the  corpse  of  his  mother  to  the 
Potter’s  Field  for  a  pauper’s  burial.  Then  the 
drunken  harlequin  of  a  low  theatre,  and  the 
forlorn,  broken-down  bookbinder  of  Worces¬ 
ter,  standing  beside  the  railway  track  with  a 
phial  of  laudanum  in  his  trembling  hand,  on 
the  verge  of  suicide ! 

We  turn  the  kaleidoscope,  and  behold  he  is 
on  the  platform  of  Exeter  Hall,  with  Shaftes¬ 
bury  in  the  chair  and  a  vast  audience  of  preach¬ 
ers,  professors,  peers,  and  philanthropists  lis¬ 
tening  enraptured  by  his  eloquence!  That 
kind  tap  on  the  shoulder  by  Joel  Stratton,  the 
teetotal  shoemaker,  and  the  signing  of  the 
pledge  the  same  evening  at  the  temperance 
meeting,  made  the  pivot  of  his  whole  history. 
A  good  wife — one  of  the  sweetest  and  the  brav¬ 
est  ever  given  to  human  weakness — and  the 
converting  grace  of  God  did  the  rest.  In  the 
midsummer  of  1856  I  was  staying  with  Gough 
at  his  Boylston  home,  assisting  him  in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  a  series  of  revival  meetings  in  the 
church  to  which  he  belonged.  The  church 
was  without  a  pastor,  and  Gough  was  supply¬ 
ing  the  pulpit  with  ministers,  superintending 
the  Sabbath-school,  conducting  the  inquiry- 
meetings,  and  visiting  the  farmers  for  relig¬ 
ious  conversation.  I  said  to  him  “  Brother 
John,  what  a  superb  preacher  and  pastor  you 
spoiled  in  order  to  make  a  great  temperance 
lecturer.”  One  evening  he  took  me  to  a  neigh¬ 
boring  farmhouse  in  which  he  and  Miss  Mary 
Whitcomb  had  met  during  their  few  daj’s  of 
court.ship.  “  We  didn’t  talk  love,”  said  John 
to  me,  “  but  only  about  religion  and  my  soul’s 
salvation  ;  Mary  took  me  on  irnst  and  to  take 
care  of  me,  and  I  started  out  on  the  journey  of 
life  with  three  dollars  in  my  pocket  anil  the 
best  wife  in  this  world.”  It  is  to  that  stricken 
widow  in  the  “  Hill  Side  ”  home  to-day  that  we 
owe  our  thanks  for  forty  years  of  splendid  ser¬ 
vices  to  humanity.  .Angels  may  have  their 
sphere  of  usefulness  up  in  heaven,  but  down  in 
this  world  no  angel  can  compare  with  a  sensi¬ 
ble,  patient,  Christ-loving  icoman. 

.As  Mr.  Gough’s  first  reformation  was  con¬ 
nected  with  his  signing  a  pledge  of  total  absti¬ 
nence,  he  always  attached  great  importance  to 
the  use  of  the  pledge  during  all  his  active  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  Reformer.  The  chief  aim  of  his 
speeches,  with  all  their  wonderful  impersona¬ 
tions  of  character,  their  racy  humor,  and  har¬ 
rowing  pictures  of  human  misery,  was  to  con¬ 
vert  his  hearers  to  .Abstinence,  and  to  persuade 
them  to  clinch  it  with  a  jiledge.  What  heart- 
moving  scenes  he  used  to  reproduce  before  us, 
and  with  what  showers  of  tears  they  were  wit¬ 
nessed  !  It  was  the  power  of  a  Charles  Dickens 
both  in  side-shaking  laughter  and  in  soul-mov¬ 
ing  pathos,  and  to  these  were  superadded  in¬ 
tense  Christian  convictions  and  a  voice  of  thun¬ 
der  to  the  conscience.  My  readers  will  recall 
now  the  stories  under  which  they  laughed  and 
wept  ns  they  never  did  under  any  other  orator 
of  our  time.  For  example,  one  evening  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  there  is  in  his  audience  a  pitiable  sot 
who  has  squandered  his  fortune  and  character 
until  no  one  is  left  to  him  but  the  faithful 
'liaughter  who  often  brings  him  home  from  the 
dram-shop.  While  Gough  is  depicting  the  suf- 
‘  ferings  of  a  drunkard’s  children,  the  man  sits 
trembling,  and  w’hispers  to  his  daughter  “  Bir- 
'  die,  do  you  ever  suffer  like  that  with  me?” 

■  “O  father,  dear  father!”  Presently  he  is  so 

■  overcome  that  he  whispers  “  Birdie,  Birdie,  I 
‘  am  going  to  sign  the  pledge ;  yes  I  will,  I  irill.” 

■  “  Oh,  dear  father!  ”  is  all  that  the  overjoyed 
‘  girl  can  articulate.  He  is  as  good  as  his  word, 

■  and  he  keeps  it.  During  the  remainder  of  his 

*  life  he  is  a  sober  man.  The  administration  of 
’  the  pledge  was  with  Gough — as  it  was  with  Fa- 
‘  ther  Mathew,  the  celebrated  Irish  Reformer— 
I  the  central  idea  of  his  work.  During  a  fort- 

■  night  in  Cincinnati  TlUO  persons  signed  the 

*  pledge;  among  them  were  three  hundred  col¬ 
lege  students.  Mr.  Gough  once  showed  me 

^  several  volumes  containing  over  1.50,000  signa- 
^  tures!  The  number  of  human  lives  to  w’hich, 
I  under  God,  he  gave  a  new’  direction,  must  have 
'  lieen  exceedingly  large. 

To  compute  the  moral  and  spiritual  results 

■  of  such  a  career  by  statistical  figures,  would 
"  be  us  idle  as  to  tabulate  Paul’s  w’ork  by  count- 
^  ing  the  verses  of  his  Epistles,  or  Spurgeon’s 

*  work  by  counting  his  discourses.  But  the  fig- 
I  ures  of  Gough’s  life  are  amazing.  He  travel- 

*  led  450,000  miles.  He  delivered  8860  public  ad- 

I  dresses.  His  eloquent  voice  was  heard  by  near- 

*  ly  ten  millions  of  his  fellowmen.  No  man,  with 
‘  the  possible  exception  of  Spurgeon,  has  ever 

*  reached  as  many  auditors.  (Mr.  Moody  did 

■  not  begin  his  public  w’ork  until  thirty  years 
after  Mr.  Gough.)  In  Great  Britain,  where  his 

■  influence  was  relatively  much  greater  than  in 

■  America,  he  was  the  first  advocate  of  Tempo r- 

*  ance  who  ever  gained  a  hearing  among  the 
‘  upper  classes  of  society.  To  him  more  than  to 
^  any  one  else,  the  National  Temperance  League 
^  and  the  Scottish  Temperance  League  owe 
^  much  of  their  earlier  successes  in  gaining  a 

solid  foothold.  The  lamentation  over  his  de- 
i  parture  will  be  deep  among  all  classes  from 
)  Land’s  End  to  John  o’  Groat’s. 

Many  who  heard  John  B.  Gough’s  intensely 
t  dramatic  addresses,  charged  as  they  were  with 
;  passionate  emotion,  may  have  regarded  him  as 
-  only  a  brilliant  sensationalist.  A  grievous  mis- 

I I  take  they  have  made  in  that  estimate.  He  was 


a  good  logician,  but  he  argued  with  vivid  pic-  The  more  it  is  studied,  the  more  it  will  appear 
tures  and  life-incidents,  just  as  our  Divine  a  remarkable  triumph  of  the  author,  that  in 
Lord  taught  abstract  truth  by  parables.  Mr.  traversing  so  immense  a  field  these  blemlshea 
Gough  off  the  platform  was  one  of  the  most  are  so  slight.  Unless  our  judgment  is  sadly  at 
calm,  level-headed,  and  sagacious  leaders  of  fault,  it  will  prove  itself  to  be  a  work  which 
the  temperance  movement.  His  good  judg-  mature  scholars  will  bo  glad  to  have  at  hand 
ment  seldom  went  astray.  He  wrought  a  wider  for  reference.  If  history  is  to  be  all  written  on 
and  a  more  solid  work  than  any  man  since  Fa-  the  principle  of  Grote’s  Greece,  or  Froude's 
ther  Mathew,  because  he  discovered  the  vital  Elizabeth,  or  Freeman’s  Norman  Conquest, 
point,  and  brought  his  artillery  to  bear  upon  and  the  tendency  is  in  this  direction,  wisely 
the  Malakoff  of  intemperance,  and  that  is  the  and  fruitfully  so,  it  is  all  the  more  necessary 
drinking-usages.  He  stoutly  maintained  the  that  we  should  have  in  our  libraries  such  man- 
legal  right  of  a  community  to  prohibit  the  uals  as  Green’s  Short  History  of  England,  and 
dram-shop;  he  was  an  earnest,  non-partisan  Fisher’s  Outlines  of  Universal  History. 

suppressionist.  But  he  always  held  also  that  - 

liquor-drinking  was  the  fountain-head  and  sup-  thb  nbw  princbton  revibw. 

port  of  the  traffic,  and  he  aimed  to  reach  the  New  Princeton  Review  for  March,  beinff 


individual  conscience,  to  break  up  the  evil  gecond  number,  comes  punctually  to  hand 

habit,  and  to  make  h  is  fellow-men  and  tcomen  becomes  a  periodical  bearing  so  honored  a 

total  abstainers.  He  struck  down  to  the  roots,  its  toned  cover  has  a  warm  look — man- 

As  a  fervent,  devout  Christian,  he  anchored  tied  over  with  the  flush  of  success,  it  may  b«, 
the  Reform  to  the  everlasting  throne  of  God.  j^j.  understand  from  the  publishers  that 
Legal  action  without  moral  suasion  was  to  Jemand  for  the  previous  number  has  been 
him  an  absurdity  and  a  delusion.  unexpectedly  large.  It  was  a  good,  in  fact 

My  beloved  brother  did  not  outlive  himself;  exceptionally  excellent,  initial  number,  and 

he  fell  just  as  he  might  have  wished  to  fall,  at  ypry  naturally  has  pkjued  expectation  for  the 
his  post  of  duty,  and  ringing  out  as  his  last  March  issue  now  in  hand.  The  papers  are  sev- 
sentence,  a  solemn  appeal  to  his  young  coun-  Ijy  authors  of  standing  and  popularity, 

trymen.  Nearly  all  the  great  leaders  of  the  ijj^g  pi^gg  gf  honor  is  given  to  James  Russell 
Temperance  Reform  with  whom  I  labored  i^owell.  Having  reached  Princeton,  as  some 
thirty  years  ago,  are  gone.  ‘William  E.  Dodge,  affirm,  by  the  way  of  the  Court  of  St. 

Horace  Greeley,  Stephen  H.  Tyng,  Albert  James,  he  deserves  this  deference.  For  the 
Barnes,  Dr.  E.  H.  Chapin,  Theodore  Freling-  gpace  of  twenty-five  goodly  pages  the  ex-Min- 
huysen.  Dr.  Charles  Jewett,  Gerrit  Smith,  jg^gj.  discourses  of  Gray — he  of  the  Elegy — as 
Vice-President  Henry  Wilson,  and  John  Mareh  only  a  poet  and  a  rijie  literary  scholar  would 
have  all  “  fallen  on  sleep.”  Their  swords  are  tj-gat  of  him.  In  the  course  of  the  article.  Gray 
rust ;  their  bodies  dust.  And  now  that  star  jg  thus  assigned  his  niche : 
which  shone  so  long  and  so  brightly,  whose  Elegance,  sweetness,  pathos,  or  even  majesty, 
rays  guided  so  many’  a  poor  outcast  to  hope  he  could  achieve,  but  never  that  force  which  vi¬ 
and  to  a  Saviour,  has  suddenly  vanished  into  brates  in  every  verso  of  largor-mouldeil  men. 

the  liirht  of  heaven  We  shall  never  see  ano-  Bonstotten  tells  us  that  “  every  sensation  In  Gray 
the  light  Of  heaven  We  shall  never  see  ano  passionate.”  but  I  very  much  doubt  whether 

ther  John  B.  Gough.  God  never  repeats  Him-  he  was  capable  of  that  sustaineti  passion  of  the 
self.'  But  if  the  workmen  die,  the  work  goes  mind  which  Is  fed  by  a  prevailing  imagination 
on,  and  others  shall  grasp  that  silver  trumpet  consciousness  of  great  powers, 

which  fell  from  the  hand  paralyzed  by  death.  S‘?noTwE?iZnt  by^hi's  obsIrvaU^^ 

O  my  beloved  Brother  John,  “very’  pleasant  ers.  and  longed  to  feel  it.  In  him  Imagination 
hast  thou  been  to  me,  and  thy  love  was  passing  was  passive;  it  could  divine  and  select,  but  not 
the  love  of  women”;  but  thy  life-battle  hath  Bo^stetten,  after  s^ing  the  bt>8t  society 

,  ,  .  .  .  .  ,  tt  V.  1  1  1  Europe  on  equal  terms,  also  tells  us  that  Gray 

ended  in  triumph,  and  He  who  plucked  thee  was  the  most  finished  gentleman  he  had  ever  se^. 
out  of  the  horrible  pit,  that  thou  mightest  is  it  over-fine  to  see  something  ominous  in  that 
save  multitudes  from  a  drunkard’s  doom,  hath  word  fnis/ied  ?  It  seems  to  imply  limitations;  to 
welcomed  thee  to  thv  crown  of  glorv.  co^sriousn^s  that  sees  everything  be¬ 

tween  it  and  the  goal  rather  than  the  goal  itself. 

“  Servant  of  God,  well  done!  that  undermines  enthusiasm  through  the  haunt- 

Rest  from  thv’  loved  employ,  Irig  doubt  of  being  undermined.  We  cannot  help 

Thv  battle  fought,  thy  victory  won,  ‘''T 

’  vr  ed,  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  limited,  as  the 

Enter  thy  Master  s  joy.  greatest  things  never  are,  as  it  is  one  of  their  mer- 

its  that  they  never  Can  be.  They  suggest  more 
than  they  bestow,  and  enlarge  our  apprehension 
^OOl^  STclfllf  beyond  their  own  boundaries.  Gray  shuts  us  in 

*  his  own  contentment  like  a  cathedral  close  or  col- 

- -  lege  quadrangle.  He  is  all  the  more  interesting, 

OUTLINKS  OP  UNIVER8A1.  HISTORY.*  perhaps,  that  ho  was  a  true  child  of  his  century. 

The  object  and  the  scope  of  this  work  are  "’bich  decorum  was  religion.  He  could  not,  as 
,  ,  .  .  1  ,  T>  »  xi-  1  *1.  _  I.  Dryden  calls  it  in  his  generous  way,  give  his  soul 

clearly  stated  by  Prof.  Fisher  in  the  preface,  a  loose,  although  he  would.  He  is  of  the  eagle 

“that  it  shall  present  the  immortal  facts  of  brood,  but  unllodged.  His  eye  shares  the  eether 
history  in  due  onler,  and  in  conformity  to  the  which  shall  never  be  cloven  by  his  wing.  But  it 

best  and  latest  researches;  that  it  should  point  If  in  criticism  to 

^  ..  .  .  ,  ;  deny  one  kind  of  perfection  because  It  is  not  ano- 

out  clearly  the  connection  of  events  and  of  sue-  ther.  Gray,  more  than  any  of  our  poets,  has 
cessive  eras  with  one  another;  that  through  shown  what  a  depth  of  sentiment,  how  much 
the  interest  awakened  bv  the  natural,  unforced  plea.surablo  emotion,  mere  words  are  capable  of 

view  irained  of  this  unitv  of  historv  and  bv  ®tlrnng  through  the  magic  of  association,  and  of 
Mew  gaineci  or  unis  unity  or  nistory  ,  anu  y  artful  arrangement  in  conjunction  with  agreeable 

such  illustrative  incidents  as  the  brevity  of  the  and  familiar  images.  For  Gray  is  pictorial  in  the 
narrative  would  allow’  to  be  brought  into  it,  the  highest  sense  of  the  term,  much  more  than  imag- 


dry’ness  of  a  mere  summary’  ?hall  be  as  far  as  P^sages  in  his  letters  give  us  a 

,  ,,  ,  ,  .j’  :  ^  ,,  ,  .  hint  that  he  might  have  been, 

possible  relieved;  and  that  finally,  being  a 


book  intended  for  pupils  and  readers  of  all 
classes,  it  should  be  free  from  sectarian  par¬ 
tiality,  and  should  limit  itself  to  well-estab- 


hint  that  he  might  have  been. 

Prof.  Francis  L.  Patton  writes  of  “  Contem¬ 
porary  English  Ethics”  w’ith  a  clearness  of 
statement  not  to  be  excelled.  He  evidently 


lished  judgments  and  conclusions  on  all  mat-  keeps  a  good  watch  uixm  all  contemporary 
ters  subject  to  party  contention.”  It  is  obvi-  delvers  into  the  deep  things  of  philosophy,  the 
oils  that  such  a  plan  involves  a  high  ideal  of  fouiidations  of  morality.  He  is  followed  by 
w’hat  such  a  work  should  be.  That  Prof.  Fish-  George  Dana  Boardman  of  Philadelphia, 
er  has  w’on  a  gratifying  success  in  embodving  who,  it  would  appear,  can  upon  occasion  alter- 
his  ideal,  will,  we  think,  be  the  judgment  of  all  na^e  sermonizing  for  the  First  Baptist  Church 


candid  criticism. 


there  with  discoursings  upon  silver  coinage. 


The  general  division  of  the  work  is  into  three  wages,  and  the  like  material  and  vexed  ques- 
parts :  Ancient,  Medimval,  and  Modern  His-  tioas,  and  this  to  edification.  '*  The  Just 

_  .  .  .  .  . .  e!....l..c  >>  la  nTKl.r>V.  a,..! 


tory’.  Each  of  thest*  is  sub-divided  into  divls-  Scales  ”  is  the  title  under  which  he  writes,  and 
ions  and  sections,  or  jieriods.  What  is  to  be  **  ^®  weighs  our  present  financial 

noted  here,  is  the  excellence  of  judgment  in  the  pol^y  and  pronounces  against  it : 
matter  of  sub-division.  It  is  not  carried  so  far  ™®  ^  single  instance  of  “  false 

as  to  confuse  the  reader.  It  is  carried  far  gUy^r  dollar.  Not  that  I  propose  to  discuss 


enough  to  give  him  a  clear  conception  of  ev-  it  as  a  fiscal  question ;  I  simply  propose  to  test  it 
ery  hi-storical  epoch  in  itself  and  in  its  rela-  in  the  moral  balance.  The  gold  dollar  is  our 
.jp  standard  unit  of  value,  our  “shekel  of  the  sane- 

,  ,,  .  ,  .  .  ,  .  tuary,  according  to  which  all  our  estimations  are 

.Another  excellence  of  the  work  is  found  in  ^e  made.”  Government  declares  the  gold  dol- 
the  proportion  of  its  differing  parts.  This  re-  lar  to  be  worth  one  hundred  cents;  and  Govern- 
quires  not  only  the  w’idest  historical  knowl-  nient  teds  a  truth  :  for  that  is  the  actual  worth  of 

edire  but  the  truest  historical  sense  What  dollar.  Government  declares  the  Bland 

edge,  but  the  truest  Historical  sense,  vvnat  ^  hundred  cents;  and 

may  be  called  laws  of  histoijcal  perspective.  Government  tells  a  lie :  for  It  is  worth  only,  say, 
have  been  most  c-arefully  observed,  and  even  eighty  cents.  For  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
in  fields  where  the  author’s  special  studies  fiiyer  dollar  differe  frcim  the  paper  dollar  chiefly 
.  iiu-  in  this  respect:  while  the  latter  is  simply  a  piece 

would  have  tempted  him  to  too  great  fulness,  paper  on  which  Government  has  printed  aprom- 


he  has  restrained  his  pen  from  excess. 


ise,  the  former  has,  in  addition  to  the  Government 


Such  a  work  affords  no  ojiportunity  for  the  stamp,  a  metallic  value  of  its  own;  in  fact,  it  is 
rhetorician.  Brilliant  periods  would  be  out  of  jn«t  becau^  silver,  like  gcild,  h^  Ite  ciwn  metallic 
,  X,  .  ..  ,  .  ,  ,  -  value,  that  the  duel  of  the  standards  is  being 

place.  But  the  reader  may  be*  jiardoned  for  fought.  Now  when  Government  decrees  that  a 
asking  something  more  than  bald,  bare  state-  “flat”  dollar,  or  a  silver  coin  worth  eighty  cents, 
ments  without  a  breath  of  life  in  them,  such  as  shall  be,  so  to  speak,  qualitatively  equivalent  to 
have  too  often  characterized  general  histories,  th®  standard  dollar,  or  a  gold  coin  worth  one  hun- 
“  .  ,  .......  ,  .V  .  ..  ...  .  dred  cents.  Government  does  as  absurd  and  im- 

It  IS  the  merit  of  this  book  that  its  style  is  at-  possible  a  thing,  morally  speaking,  as  it  would 
tractive.  In  ch'ar  and  spiritc'd  sentences,  avoid-  were  it  to  decree  that  three  pecks  of  wheat  shall 
ing  iirolixity  and  avoiding  all  ilullness,  the  t>®  quantitatively  equivalent  to  four  pecks,  or  a 
II  a  ia  «*i,.  T*  bushel.  In  brief.  Government  in  coining  the  Bland 

manner  as  well  as  the  inatb  r  is  fitly  chosen.  It  virtually  proclaims  this  arithmetical  equa- 

will  surely  commend  Prof.  !•  isher  s  work  to  the  tion ;  80=100.  It  is  a  genuine  Instance  of  the  for- 
roaders  of  this  journal,  that  his  own  impression  bidden  “divers  weights,”  where,  if  I  may  so  say, 
of  the  unity  of  history  has  I’olored  the  w’hole  J^^®  silver  scale  of  twelve  ounces  troy  is  forced  to 
,  ,  ■ .  i  .  .  ‘  .  4.  balance  the  gold  scale  of  sixteen  ounces  avoirdu- 

book.  What  his  view  is,  is  given  at  some  p„ig_  This  dishonest  coinage,  if  persisted  in,  will 
length  on  pp.  2-4  of  the  introduction.  In  an-  sooner  or  later,  according  to  the  retributive  law 
swer  to  the  question  “  What  is  the  meaning  of  of  inflation,  plunge  the  nation  into  a  financial  ca- 
history  ?  ”  his  reply  is  “  The  deliverance  of  the  |*st>ophe.  What  the  American  people  needs  is  to 
,11  1  xua  V  :i  1  ®®vo  the  shekel  of  the  sanctuary,  or  the  moral 

race  from  moral  ev’il  and  error,  and  the  build-  g(;n,ieg^  get  up  in  the  Capitol.  If  Congress  would 
ing  up  of  a  purified  society’,  enriched  with  all  add  some  grains  of  a  scruple  to  our  silver  dollar, 
the  good  that  belongs  to  the  ideal  of  humanity.  Congress  would  not  be  so  unscrupulous.  Then 
and  exalted  bv  fellowship  with  God,  is  not  legend  ‘In  God  we  trust,  would  not  be  so 
only  an  end  worthy  in  itself,  but  it  is  the  end 

tow’ards  wliieli  till*  onwanl  movement  of  liistory  Federal  Aid  in  Education,”  the  next  arti- 
is  sure  to  be  directed.”  ®ie,  is  unsigned,  but  is  the  product  of  one  jeal- 

.Among  the  minor  excellencies  of  the  work,  rights  of  the  States.  He  would  ex- 

are  the  introductions  prefixed  to  the  different  States,  exacting  suitable  condi- 

sections,  in  whicii  tiie  salient  features  of  the  tions  from  them.  Mr.  E.  S.  Nadal  answers  the 
histori«-al  period  are  pointed  out.  Apinmded  fibestion  “Do  we  require  a  diplomatic  ser- 
also  to  each  jieriod  under  di.sciission,  will  be  ib  the  affirmative.  He  sets  forth  the 

found  a  carefully  chosen  list  of  authorities  s^^antages  of  the  service  from  his  own  person- 
on  the  subject,  thus  enabling  students  to  pur-  exiierience  abroad;  Mr.  J.  B.  Harrison  fol- 
siie  their  studies  farther  and  under  the  best  with  an  interesting  account  of  the  Move- 
guidance.  The  maps  (over  thirty  in  number)  nient  for  the  Redemption  of  Niagara,  a  part  of 
interspersed  through  the  volume,  are  from  the  which,  and  an  efficient  part,  he  himself  was; 
most  recent  authorities,  and  are  admirably  ex-  B®rion  is  represented  by  a  story  from  the  Nor- 
ecuted.  Indeed,  the  typographical  execution  wegian  of  Jonas  Lie,  translated  by  H.  H.  Boye- 
of  the  whole  is  well  fitted  to  bring  out  the  de-  ®®“‘>  ^h®  editorial  department  of  criticisms, 
sign  of  the  author,  and  is  creditable  to  the  notes,  and  reviews  is  reaiiable,  and  rounds  out 
publishers.  We  note  also  with  much  satisfac-  another  first-rate  number  of  this  new  publica¬ 
tion,  that  Prof.  Fisher  has  shunned  what  Mr.  ^‘®n.  (A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son.) 


Frederick  Harrison  in  a  late  number  of  the 
Nineteenth  Century  has  fitly  named  “The 


Our  American  evangelist.  Rev.  E.  P.  Ham- 


Pedantic  Nuisance,”  and  that  he  sjiells  the  niond,  has  been  very  busy  in  Great  Britain 
proper  names  of  ancient  and  modern  times  as  ®v®r  since  he  arrived  there,  accompanied  by 
English  names:  .Alfred,  not  Aelfr<*d;  Cicero  Mrs.  Hammond,  a  year  ago  last  October.  He 
not  Kikero ;  Virgil,  not  Vergil.  While  compe-  h®®  labored  in  all  parts  and  among  all  classes, 
tent  historical  criticism  may  i>ointout  here  and  with  very  encouraging  results— the  minis- 
there  defective  statements  or  conclusions  which  i^*'®  *^*i®  <liff®r®nt  Churches,  including  the 

are  disputed  by  some  high  historical  author!-  Establishwl  Churches,  extending  countenance 
ties,  these  will  be  found  neither  so  grave  nor  ^®  **  urgently  In- 

80  numerous  as  to  impair  the  value  of  the  book,  vited  to  go  to  Norway,  and  may  do  so  before 

his  return  home.  His  book,  “  The  Better  Life 
D.D^\rDTp^ofS*or"?n  ^  and  How  to  Find  it,”  has  been  translated  and 

son,  Blakemun,  Taylor  A  Co.  printed  in  that  country. 
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THE  FOXES  IN  COUNCIL. 

By  John  Spaulding,  S.D. 

The  meeting:  having  assembled  from  moun¬ 
tains  and  meadows,  from  hills  and  valleys, 
from  a  vast  extent  of  country,  was  called  to 
order  by  Gten.  Alopex.  Mr.  Vulpis  was  called 
to  preside,  and  his  Cousin  Canis  appointed 
secretary.  The  meeting  was  then  opened,  con¬ 
tinued,  and  closed  under  a  stereotyped  form, 
said  to  be  of  ante-diluvian  origin.  The  object 
•f  the  meeting  was  announced  to  be  the  rtuitij 
of  the  race;  embracing  all  spenes  which  have 
an  essential  identity  of  qualities. 

The  greatness  of  the  subject  at  once  com¬ 
manded  the  deepest  attention ;  and  its  discus¬ 
sion  awakened  an  eloquence  not  a  whit  inferior 
to  that  of  one  of  the  family  in  pronouncing  the 
grapes  beyond  his  reach,  sour.  The  essential 
identity  of  qualities  was  defined  to  be  such  as 
are  held  in  common.  A  common  distinctive 
property  should  be  the  bond  of  union.  The 
liupus,  or  wolf  family,  led  the  search,  disclos¬ 
ing  a  crafty  and  greedy  nature,  and  met  no 
serious  objection.  The  Fiber,  or  beaver  fami¬ 
ly,  followed,  distinguished  for  skill  in  archi¬ 
tecture,  mediaeval  and  modern,  and  was  warm¬ 
ly  received.  Next  came  the  Canis,  or  dog  fam¬ 
ily,  with  so  many  fox  traits  as  to  be  recognized 
at  once  as  first  cousins.  Then  the  Sciurus,  or 
squirrel  family,  sagacious  in  laying  in  their 
Winter  supplies,  and  cunning  to  escape  the 
salute  of  the  hunter,  with  their  numerous 
Bodent  relations  noted  for  their  gnawing  pro¬ 
pensities,  and  assumption  of  rights  and  dis¬ 
tinctions  belonging  to  others.  Shrewd,  sly, 
sunning  blood  was  found  coursing  in  all  their 
reins.  Color  was  no  obstacle  to  unity ;  diver¬ 
sity  in  language  and  dress,  none ;  boasting  or 
barking  propensities,  none ;  the  observance  of 
oertain  seasons  for  feasting  or  fasting,  none,  as 
these  related  to  scarcity  or  plenty.  The  mat¬ 
ters  of  making  their  holes  with  one  or  more 
outlets;  of  taking  their  neighbor’s  holes  in¬ 
stead  of  digging  for  themselves ;  and  of  avoid¬ 
ing  any  ditch  about  the  door,  by  beginning,  as 
the  Irishman  alleged,  at  the  lower  end,  were 
ruled  unimportant.  General  satisfaction  thus 
far.  Essential  identity  maintained.  But  two 
things  were  indispensable  to  the  proposed  uni¬ 
ty,  and  essential  as  the  union  of  soul  and  body — 

1.  An  unbroken  line  of  ancestry:  running 
back  to  Samson’s  day,  when  the  tails  of  the 
fox  family  so  successfully  swept  the  corn  from 
the  fields  of  the  Philistines;  to  Solomon’s  time, 
when  the  little  foxes  among  the  vines  proved 
to  bo  such  efficient  gardeners;  or  at  least  to 
the  beginning  of  the  Apostolic  i^eriod,  when 
the  Master  called  the  crafty  and  cruel  King 
Herod  a  fox.  This  line,  at  all  events,  must  be 
preserved  as  a  golden  chain  without  a  mussing 
link. 

2.  An  ascending  scale  of  iligu  ity  and  honor.  A 
family  with  a  lineage  so  long  and  never  inter¬ 
rupted,  must  necessarily  have  grades  of  dis¬ 
tinction  rising  one  above  another  like  the 
rounds  of  a  ladder,  and  not  one  of  them  gone. 
The  fox  family  may  have  been  equals  in  duty, 
but  it  is  preposterous  to  speak  of  their  equali¬ 
ty  as  to  distinguished  consideration.  As  well 
8[>eak  of  the  equality  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  a 
satellite  of  Jupiter.  Three  degrees  of  rank  are 
as  important  as  three  steps  to  any  throne  on 
earth. 

Now  let  this  chain  of  lineage  stretch  from 
pole  to  pole ;  and  this  scale  of  preferment,  ir¬ 
respective  of  character  and  conduct,  l)e  pre¬ 
served  ;  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  w’ay  of 
unity  of  race.  The  several  siiecies  fall  into 
line,  like  the  eighteen  satellites  in  the  solar 
system,  revolving  around  their  respective  cen¬ 
tres.  While  the  distinguished  fox  race  does 
not  ask  more,  it  cannot  compromise  its  sense 
of  justice  and  honor  by  demanding  less.  And 
what  a  relief  to  the  world!  No  more  disinte¬ 
gration  into  parties  or  sects.  No  more  divis¬ 
ion  of  polity.  No  more  diversity  of  gifts, 
marching  and  counter-marching  like  a  dis¬ 
banded  army ;  but  the  whole  consolidated,  em¬ 
barrassed  by  no  rules  of  discipline,  and  march¬ 
ing  in  one  organic  and  visible  unity  for  the 
conquest  of  the  world  1 
The  Council  here  paused  to  take  breath,  then 
passed  a  unanimous  resolution  for  such  unity, 
and  listened  to  hear  the  mountains  and  mead¬ 
ows,  the  hills  and  valleys  sing  for  joy.  As 
they  separated  the  young  foxes  indulged  rain¬ 
bow  hopes,  while  the  seniors  stroked  their  gray 
beards  with  a  smile  of  grave  incredulity. 


THE  NEGRO  A8  A  MISSIONARY  TO  AFRICA. 

Dear  Editor :  I  am  glad  to  know  that  the  col¬ 
umns  of  your  paper  have  been  thrown  open 
for  the  past  two  weeks  for  the  discussion  of  the 
redemption  of  Africa,  and  the  duty  of  the  re¬ 
deemed  negroes  of  America  to  take  active  part 
in  this  world-wide  mission.  I  am  always  pleas¬ 
ed  to  hear  such  men  as  Mr.  Bachman  and  Prof. 
Webb  speak  as  they  do.  But  I  am  not  ready 
to  say  that  the  reason  why  we  do  not  engage 
more  actively  in  the  work  of  missions  in  Afri¬ 
ca,  is  the  lack  of  consecration.  T  am  aware 
that  it  takes  a  great  amount  of  consecration 
and  Christian  fortitude  to  engage  in  such  work, 
but  let  the  blame  rest  where  it  belongs.  It 
is  not  altogether  fair  to  say  that  we  do  not 
these  things  because  we  lack  consecration. 
The  Church  has  not  called  us,  and  we  refused 
to  go.  The  fact  has  been  that  when  young 
men  finish  their  studies,  and  make  application 
to  the  Board  to  send  them  out,  the  answer  has 
usually  been  “The  Board  is  in  debt,  an<l  can¬ 
not  undertake  any  new  work  at  present.”  It 
has  come  to  pass  that  some  have  been  detained 
In  this  country  one  year  after  application  be¬ 
fore  they  received  appointment,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts,  one  of  Lincoln’s  grad¬ 
uates.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  that 
he  is  a  native  who  was  brought  over  here  to  be 
educated,  in  order  to  return  to  labor  in  his  own 
native  land.  Yet  it  was  a  difficult  task  for  the 
Board  to  decide  to  give  him  an  appointment. 

Then  there  are  Miller  and  King,  who  went 
out  last  year,  and  whom  I  left  there,  and  who 
have  not  as  yet  received  the  sanction  of  the 
Board  to  their  appointment  as  teachers. 

I  have  been  in  the  States  since  September  in 
the  interest  of  my  work,  and  have  not  been 
able  to  accomplish  anything  as  yet.  I  went 
out  three  years  ago,  and  am  awaiting  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  vessel  to  return  to  that  great  coun¬ 
try,  to  spend  and  to  be  sixmt  in  the  Master’s 
cause ;  and  if  the  Church  is  ready  to  aid  and 
send  others  out,  I  have  five  who  are  anxious 
and  willing  to  go. 

In  visiting  the  South  the  last  three  months, 
everywhere  where  the  cause  was  properly  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  light  of  God’s  Word  and  upon 
Christian  principles,  young  men  and  women 
felt  persuaded  to  go.  Even  Dr.  Webb  admits 
the  same  when  he  tells  you  that,  after  the  ad¬ 
dress  of  one  of  the  students,  and  the  question 
was  put,  twenty-eight  of  the  number  cried 
“Send  me.” 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  do  well.  It  has 
been  of  late  only  that  the  matter  has  betm  pre¬ 
sented  to  us  with  a  possible  hope  of  our  help¬ 
ing  to  redeem  that  country  for  our  God  and 
our  Christ.  Yes,  I  believe  that  God  means  to 
redeem  Africa  by  the  aid  of  her  redeemed  sons, 
whom  He  has  suffered  to  be  brought  to  this 
country,  and  reserved  until  these  last  days. 


With  his  Western  idea  of  civilization,  trained 
head,  hand,  and  heart,  under  the  guidance  of 
Gk)d’8  Spirit,  he  can  go  forth  as  a  soldier  of 
the  Cross,  “catching  men  ”  in  the  name  of  the 
Captain  of  Salvation. 

We  thank  our  friends  for  their  aid  and  en¬ 
couragement.  We  will  go,  and  want  to  go,  but 
the  Church  is  not  able  to  send  more  of  us,  and 
until  it  is  able,  and  we  have  refused  to  go,  do 
spare  us  a  little. 

Missionary  literature  is  being  scattered 
abroad,  and  we  find  our  young  people  ponder¬ 
ing  occasionally  over  the  call  so  new  to  us 
“  Come  over  and  help.”  Our  teachers  and  pro¬ 
fessors  are  taking  a  more  active  part  than  be¬ 
fore  in  making  the  subject  of  Africa  a  personal 
matter  unto  us,  and  like  others,  when  we  hear 
we  will  believe. 

Give  me  the  desired  aid,  and  I  will  carry 
back  w’ith  me  the  small  boat  and  small  mission 
house  desired,  and  three  others  to  aid  me  in 
my  work  among  the  Kroo  people  of  West  Afri¬ 
ca.  Those  interesting  people  must  have  some¬ 
thing  done  for  them.  I  am,  ever  yorirs, 

D.  W.  Frazier. 

23  Centre  street.  New  York  city, 

Feb.  20, 1886. 


CONSECRATION  OF  THE  HOME. 

Among  some  in  my  congregation  cherishing 
a  new-born  hope  in  Christ,  is  a  husband,  who, 
with  his  wife,  has  recently  entered  upon  the 
Christian  life.  He  requested  that  the  “  Y'oung 
Men’s  Prayer-meetings  ”  (held  at  private  resi¬ 
dences)  should  be  appointed  at  his  house. 

It  is  our  custom  for  the  brother  at  whose 
home  this  service  is  held,  to  lead  the  meeting. 
It  was  a  new'  experience  for  him,  hitherto  a 
worldly,  though  moral  man.  But  he  arose  and 
said  “  Brethren,  I  have  invited  you  here,  and 
I  have  brought  in  my  family,  that  we  may  ded¬ 
icate  this  house  to  God."  A  season  of  tender  in¬ 
terest  followed,  in  which  singing,  the  reading 
of  God’s  Word,  prayers,  and  brief  words  of 
counsel,  were  intermingled.  I  then  requested 
all  present  to  rise,  and  offered  a  prayer  of  ded¬ 
ication,  asking  God  not  only  to  bless  those 
who  had  dedicated  themselves  to  His  service, 
but  that  He  would  accept  this  dedication  of 
their  house;  that  it  might  be  a  consecrated 
dwelling,  where  Christ  should  be  an  abiding 
Guest;  and  that  the  sweet  consciousness  of 
His  presence  might  sanctify  the  joys  and  sor¬ 
rows  of  that  home.  It  was  a  service  perhaps 
somewhat  novel,  but  unspeakably  delightful 
and  solemn. 

And  why  not  dedicate  the  home  to  God  ? 
When  Joshua  announced  his  decision,  he  said 
“As  for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  serve  the 
Lord.”  By  his  “  house  ”  he  meant  indeed  the 
members  of  his  family,  his  household.  But  if 
the  dedication  includes  those  who  dwell  be¬ 
neath  the  roof,  why  not  the  very  dwelling  it¬ 
self?  We  dedicate  our  church  buildings,  the 
houses  in  which  w’e  worship  God,  to  His  ser¬ 
vice.  We  invoke  the  presence  and  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  'Why  not  with  equal  solemnity, 
if  with  less  formality,  dedicate  the  inner  sanc¬ 
tuary  of  the  home,  where  prayer  is  offered, 
where  hallow'ed  ties  knit  dear  ones  together, 
where  character  is  formed  and  destiny  shapeil, 
to  the  same  covenant  God  ?  Then  may  we  say 
of  our  dwelling  what  Jacob  said  as  he  awoke 
from  sleep  beneath  the  canopy  of  heaven: 
“  This  is  none  other  but  the  hou.se  of  God.” 

A.  S.  Freeman. 

Haverstraw,  N.  Y. 


FROM  THE  NORTHWEST. 

To  write  from  the  Northwest  and  say  nothing 
of  the  Ice  Palace,  would  be  to  “  leave  out  Ham¬ 
let.”  I  visited  this  splendid  structure  yester¬ 
day,  and  although  it  has  suffered  not  a  little 
from  the  warm  weather  we  have  had  of  late,  it 
is  still  beautiful.  In  some  respects  the  sun¬ 
shine  has  improved  it,  for  on  the  warm  side  it 
has  been  given  a  weather-beaten  appearance, 
and  yet  has  been  t'hanged  to  a  pure  white.  On 
the  shady  side  it  is  still  bright  crystal,  and  only 
one  of  the  towers  has  been  much  changed.  Of 
course  everything  beautiful  in  this  world  has 
to  take  its  chances,  and  this  exquisite  struc¬ 
ture  has  been  made  the  centre  of  a  Winter  Car¬ 
nival,  which  has  a  good  deal  interfered  with 
our  interest  in  spiritual  things.  The  Storming 
of  the  Castle,  so  well  represented  in  a  late 
number  of  Frank  Leslie’s,  is  made  very  bril¬ 
liant,  and  has  been  several  times  repeated. 
And  toboggan  parties  in  full  uniform  are  com¬ 
mon  sights  in  these  days.  Success  to  the  out¬ 
door  sports  in  Winter,  but  let  us  not  allow 
them  to  run  down  our  interest  in  higher  mat¬ 
ters. 

In  Minneapolis  most  of  our  churches  have 
enjoyed  a  delightful  season.  Beginning  with 
the  Week  of  Prayer,  special  services  have  been 
kept  up  in  nearly  all  our  congregations. 
These  services  at  Park-avenue  have  been  un¬ 
usually  delightful,  and  Westminster  has  gath¬ 
ered  in  a  large  harvest.  At  the  last  commun¬ 
ion  season  forty-six  were  received,  nearly  all 
on  confession  of  faith,  and  the  church  was 
crowded  beyond  its  seating  capacity.  But  the 
greatest  work  proportionall}'  has  been  done  in 
one  of  our  mission  churches,  where  with  only  a 
membership  of  about  one  hundred,  there  were 
added  last  Sunday  thirty-eight  to  their  com¬ 
munion.  This  is  the  Bloomington-avenue 
Church,  under  the  charge  of  R'v.  J.  M.  Patter¬ 
son.  Mr.  Patterson  found  this  church  with 
only  about  fourteen  members,  and  at  the  start 
he  met  with  some  obstacles  that  were  formida¬ 
ble.  But  it  has  proved  a  fruitful  field,  and  has 
already  organized  a  mission  Sunday-school, 
for  which  a  chapel  is  being  erected,  and  soon 
it  will  rise  to  self-support.  The  other  churches, 
Andrew,  Shiloh,  Hope,  Bethlehem,  Fifth,  High¬ 
land  Park,  and  Franklin-avenue,  have  all  been 
more  or  less  revived,  and  are  all  doing  well. 

It  is  a  good  time,  while  we  are  rejoicing  in 
the  rapid  growth  of  our  churches,  to  raise  the 
question  whether  there  ought  to  be  any  limit 
set  to  the  enlargement  of  a  single  congrega¬ 
tion  ?  A  large  business  establishment  can  be 
run  with  greater  economy  than  a  small  one. 
But  when  a  congregation  becomes  overgrown, 
is  there  not  always  a  loss  of  power?  In  the 
Bloomington-avenue  Church,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  I  could  mention  several  persons,  men 
and  women,  who  are  brought  to  the  front,  and 
who  are  proving  them.selves  worthy  of  their 
position,  who  as  members  i>reviously  of  larger 
congregations,  were  practically  buried.  It  is 
something  we  have  all  no  doubt  seen.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  people  who  would  otherwise  never 
have  been  heard  from,  are  made  efficient  by  be¬ 
ing  put  into  small  and  struggling  churches; 

I  and  hundreds  of  other  people  who  ought  to  be 
active  and  ready,  hide  away  in  our  large  con¬ 
gregations,  and  content  themselves  with  a  re¬ 
ligion  that  pays  pew-rent  and  goes  to  the  com¬ 
munion.  There  is  always  this  waste  in  our 
overgrown  churches. 

And  yet  it  is  the  large  church  that  receives 
the  honors  and  that  wins  the  prize.  Its  pastor 
has  special  recognition  and  is  loaded  with 
praise,  and  the  church  itself  is  mentioned  as  if 
it  were  a  model  after  which  we  should  all  be 
striving.  All  honor  to  the  faithful  man  whom 
God  has  blessed  in  winning  souls,  and  to  the 
wise  man  who  knows  how  to  keep  his  i>eople 
together ;  but  greater  honor  to  him  who  plants 
out  his  immense  accessions  in  colonies,  and 
who  cares  for  these  colonies  till  they  become 
strong. 


I  ventured  the  remark  to  a  very  thoughtful 
man  not  long  ago,  that  a  thousand  Presbyteri¬ 
ans,  organized  into  three  churches,  are  worth 
twice  as  much  to  the  cause  as  if  organized  into 
one,  and  he  answered,  “Yes,  four  times  as 
much!  ”  and  I  partly  believe  it.  The  London 
omnibus,  once  it  has  its  quota  of  passengers, 
turns  up  a  card  reading  “  Full,”  and  till  the 
work  of  colonizing  is  complete,  and  we  have 
possessed  «urselves  of  the  strong  points  open 
for  us.  Presbytery  ought  to  prepare  a  very  big 
card  to  nail  on  every  church  door  where  there 
are  500  communicants,  “  Full !  ” 

Minneh.aha. 


LETTER  FROM  BOSTON. 

The  late  disastrous  fiood  has  left  Boston 
right  side  up  to  consider  her  losses,  repair 
damages,  and  minister  to  the  needs  of  poor 
sufferers.  There  is  something  sublime  in  the 
way  Boston’s  wealth  has  been  poured  into  the 
laps  of  the  houseless  and  helpless,  in  the  way 
of  shelter,  food,  clothing,  fuel,  &c.  Said  one 
of  our  rich  men  to  a  committee  of  supply, 
“Draw  on  my  bank  for  all  the  money  you 
need.”  Such  things  give  a  bright  side  to  the 
picture,  and  to  human  nature.  They  show, 
too,  how  much  men  of  large  means  can  do  with 
their  money  and  not  feel  it.  The  deluge  has 
taxed  the  little  city  of  Taunton  to  the  extent 
of  half  a  million.  Had  a  citizen  proposed  such 
a  tax  on  the  people  for  internal  improvements, 
he  would  have  been  laughed  at;  but  now  it  is 
met  in  a  calm  and  cheerful  way.  Should  Gos¬ 
pel  calls  be  responded  to  in  a  like  spirit,  who 
would  suffer  ? 

John  B.  Gongh. 

It  would  be  trite  to  say  that  his  death  is  a 
public  loss.  It  is  for  a  lamentation  in  this 
countrj’,  and  in  all  Clirlstendom.  On  the  tem¬ 
perance  platform  he  had  no  equal,  and  can 
have  no^uccessor.  Of  hispuidic  c.areer  I  have 
no  room  to  speak,  as  I  would  be  glad  to,  for  I 
have  known  him  intimately  ever  since  his  al¬ 
most  miraculous  reformation.  In  his  private 
life,  at  his  Hillside  home,  a  little  out  of  Wor¬ 
cester,  he  was  esteemed  as  a  consistent  and 
active  Christian,  and  so  he  was  held  by  Dr. 
Kiak,  of  whose  church  he  was  a  member.  In 
his  benevolence  he  was  unassuming,  but  his 
neighbors,  and  especially  the  poor,  always 
found  in  him  an  open-handed  friend;  and 
especially  to  the  calls  of  the  Church  and  of 
mission  enterprises,  he  responded  with  a  free¬ 
dom  limited  only  by  his  means.  In  this  light 
it  is  most  pleasant  to  contemplate  Mr.  Gough, 
now  that  we  can  see  and  hear  him  no  more. 

A  250th  Church  Anniversary. 

It  occurred  in  Cambridge  quite  recently,  and 
has  been  spoken  of  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
first  church  in  that  place,  now  the  Unitarian 
Church,  which  came  into  being  only  fifty 
years  ago.  It  is  the  Shepard  Congregational 
Church  which  was  founded  250  years  ago,  so 
named  for  Thomas  Shepard,  a  born  Puritan, 
and  of  which  Rev.  Dr.  McKenzie  is  now  pas¬ 
tor;  and  to  be  true  to  history,  it  was  this 
church  w'hose  250th  anniversary  was  celebrat¬ 
ed.  The  Unitarians,  after  200  years,  having 
become  a  majority,  out-voted  the  original 
church  and  appropriated  to  itself  the  name 
and  property  of  the  first  church.  Such  things 
were  common  in  those  days,  but  the  claim  of 
the  Unitarians  was  always  disputed,  and  often 
contested  in  the  courts.  In  his  address  on  the 
above  occasion,  Dr.  McKenzie  distinctly  and 
in  the  plainest  terms  recognized  the  Shepard 
Church  as  the  one  whose  250th  anniversary  was 
being  celebrated,  and  it  was  only  by  courtesy 
and  liberality  on  the  ])art  of  the  Shepard 
Church  tliat  the  two  churches  wore  joined  in 
the  public  services.  For  the  sake  of  harmony 
and  good  neiglil)orhood,  it  was  well. 

A  Mean  Swindle. 

For  a  few  years  jiast  there  has  been  a  set  of 
scamps  in  Boston  who  have  made  money  by 
advertising  “work  for  w'omen  to  be  done  at 
home,”  with  glowing  accounts  of  the  money 
to  be  made  in  crochet,  knitting,  or  needle 
work.  The  bait  takes;  and  scores  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  women  rush  in  for  the  work,  and 
cheerfully  deposit  the  one  or  two  dollars  in 
I  advance  for  instruction,  material,  or  other  pre- 
ttmse,  do  some  work,  and  carry  it  in  with  higli 
expectations,  only  to  be  told  that  it  is  imper¬ 
fect,  and  not  acceided.  If  they  try  again,  it  is 
the  .same.  Rarely  is  any  oae  paid,  and  still 
they  come,  till  all  at  once  the  shop  is  closed, 
and  tlie  party  gone,  no  one  knows  where,  hid 
up  for  a  time  with  his  well-filled  purse,  fleec¬ 
ed  from  the  poor  and  distressed  necdlc-womcn. 
They  cannot  afford  legal  measures  of  redress, 
and  nothing  has  been  done  in  their  behalf,  till 
lately  the  “ '\^’omen’s  Educational  and  Indus¬ 
trial  Union  ”  has  given  public  notice  tliat  they 
will  gladly  investigate,  without  expense,  ad¬ 
vertisements  offering  to  women  work  at  home. 
The  false  preten.se  villains  will  understand 
this  and  keep  shy,  and  no  work-woman  or  girl 
need  be  deceived  and  defrauded  again,  if  she 
will  avail  herself  of  the  offered  {irotection. 

The  Other  Side. 

The  'W’oman  Suffragists  having  been  already 
before  the  Legislative  committee,  a  hearing 
was  announced  for  those  opposed,  and  some 
very  decided  negatives  were  put  in,  both  !»>• 
men  and  women.  A  Mr.  W’iggin  of  Cambridge 
said  that  as  he  viewed  the  matter  tiicre  were 
three  sexes,  man,  woman,  and  tlie  suffragist. 
The  latter,  he  said,  looks  like  a  woman,  but 
slie  is  not  one;  she  acts  like  a  man,  but  she  is 
not  one.  She  holds  a  third  position,  not  easily 
described.  He  was  a  friend  to  woman,  he  said, 
but  in  the  name  of  his  wife,  his  children,  and 
his  mother-in-law,  he  protested  against  the 
suffrage  for  women.  He  believed  in  the  higher 
sphere  of  woman,  in  her  capacity  for  the  best 
human  attainments  in  education  and  refine¬ 
ment,  but  he  did  not  want  to  see  her  dragged 
down  into  the  slums  of  politics.  He  enforced 
his  views  by  other  reasons,  and  was  followed 
by  several  women  strongly  in  opiwsition  to 
the  suffrage  for  their  own  sex.  Miss  E.  S. 
Tobey  of  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  was  heard  in  an  earnest  plea  for  wo¬ 
men’s  voting  on  the  temperance  question,  and 
the  hearing  closed,  with  as  much  comfort  to 
the  suffragists  as  they  expected  from  that  side. 

The  Santhals. 

Such  is  the  name  of  a  people  brought  to  our 
view  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Boston  Natural 
History  Society  at  its  late  meeting,  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Kneeland.  They  are  found  in  the  hill 
country  of  Bengal,  about  135  miles  from  Cal¬ 
cutta.  They  number  some  millions,  it  was 
said,  and  have  a  native  Christ'utn  population 
of  about  10,000,  having  had  missionaries  among 
them  since  1867.  The  two  leading  missionaries, 
said  the  doctor,  are  one  a  Norwegian  and  the 
other  a  Dane,  and  until  recently  very  little,  if 
anything,  has  been  known  about  them  or  their 
people  by  European  or  American  missionary 
societies.  A  peculiarity  of  the  Santhals  was 
said  to  be  an  inborn  habit  of  veracity.  They 
will  murder  without  the  least  scruple,  but  they 
will  not  lie.  They  have  a  tradition  about 
Adam  and  Eve  in  the  garden,  with  this  varia¬ 
tion,  that  Satan’s  temptation  consisted  in 
showing  them  how  to  make  intoxicating  drink 
—a  very  plausible  theory,  the  essayist  thought, 
of  the  origin  of  evil.  The  study  of  early  races, 
he  said,  had  produced  a  growing  conviction  in 
his  mind,  that  all  races  of  men  have  a  common 
origin  in  Central  or  Southern  Asia,  whether 
they  descended  from  a  single  pair  or  from 
many. 


The  Joeeph  Cooh  FUtlbna. 

It  is  refreshing  to  hear  again  the  bold,  clear, 
and  healthy  utterances  of  Rev.  Joseph  Cook. 
Apparently  it  is  with  the  greatest  ease  that  he 
grasps  great  practical  themes,  and  puts  them 
with  a  freshness  and  force  quite  surprising.  I 
do  not  always  hear  him,  but  he  is  fully  report¬ 
ed  in  several  of  our  papers,  and  from  these  one 
readily  gathers  that  he  is  dealing  more  than 
ever  with  leading  Scripture  truths,  in  their 
bearing  upon  the  conscience,  redemption  and 
eternity,  inducing  a  seriousness  and  solemnity 
often,  as  when  in  an  awakening  the  truth  is 
made  the  power  of  God.  Well  may  our  city 
ministers  and  churches  observe  such  signs, 
and  seek  the  wider  diffusion  of  revival  im¬ 
pulses. 

The  Indian  and  the  Negro. 

At  an  evening  meeting  in  Trinity  Church  a 
week  ago,  Gen.  Armstrong  of  Hampton  Insti¬ 
tute,  was  heard  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  and  the 
freedmen.  He  had  a  good  audience,  and  dealt 
out  to  them  a  full  supply  of  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  He  said  the  common  school  was  now  so 
popular  in  the  South  that  no  one  dared  oppose 
it.  The  tax  for  education  in  the  Southern 
States  was  $16,000,000,  of  which  $2,000,000  was 
paid  by  the  ex-slaves,  so  that  the  whites  were 
paying  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  of  educating 
the  blacks.  The  South  has  changed  much,  he 
said,  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  there  is  a 
moral  and  intellectual  earnestness  there  never 
seen  before,  though  in  some  localities  there  is 
a  decadence  of  civilization.  In  the.se  and  like 
stabunents  the  General  was  fully  endorsed, 
but  when  he  said  that  “  suffrage  had  done  its 
w'ork,”  and  that  “no  part  of  the  country  was 
so  truly  American  as  the  South,”  there  were 
evident  marks  of  dissent.  Concerning  the  In¬ 
dians,  lie  said  they  had  been  demoralized  by 
rations  and  annuities,  citizenship  denied  them, 
and  manhood  impossible.  That  they  had  been 
bound  by  Government  to  stagnation  and  to 
death,  and  what  was  wanted  was  a  great  awak¬ 
ening  of  sentiment  among  the  people  as  to  the 
Indian’s  wrongs  and  his  proper  treatment. 

Cmelty  to  Animals. 

This  anti-cruelty  society  has  been  greatly 
favored  recently  by  the  addition  by  legacy  of 
$3000  to  its  fund.  Every  dollar  of  this  society’s 
money  is  put  to  its  intended  use.  It  offers  a 
prize  of  $200  for  evidence  to  (fonvict  any  who 
violate  the  laws  for  the  protection  of  insect 
eating  birds  and  their  nests.  They  report  the 
death  on  the  plains  last  Winter  of  some  2,000,- 
000  of  cattle  by  neglect  and  starvation.  The 
great  cruelty  of  branding  cattle  is  likely  to  be 
stopped,  by  the  fact  that  the  dealers  deduct 
$4  for  every  hide  so  branded.  The  society 
invites  the  press  to  visit  its  new  offices.  No.  9 
Milk  street. 

The  Saloon  and  the  Wage  Worker. 

This  was  the  way  John  L.  Swift  put  the  wage 
question  in  a  lecture  before  the  Dearborn-street 
Young  Men’s  Union.  He  said  that  the  amount 
paid  yearly  for  intoxicating  drinks  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  amounted  to  $37,000,(K)0.  It  was  an 
undoubted  fact  that  the  majority  of  this  sum 
comes  out  of  the  industrial  class.  The  saloon 
can  succeed  only  as  it  lives  upon  the  wages  of 
a  community.  It  is  opposed  to  everj'thing  for 
which  we  organize  a  government.  In  every¬ 
thing  else  that  is  made  in  this  country  the  la¬ 
borer  averages  twenty  per  cent,  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  ;  but  from  the  sale  of  liquor  he  gets  only 
two  per  cent.  One  of  our  great  organizations 
of  labor,  said  the  General,  makes  it  impos¬ 
sible  for  any  liquor  dealer  to  join  it.  When 
labor  wakes  up  to  this  issue,  and  writes  upon 
its  banners  that  the  saloon  must  go,  then  it 
u'ill  go,  and  after  it  will  come  greater  and  no¬ 
bler  victories  for  the  industries  of  this  country 
than  we  have  yet  seen. 

From  the  Rink  to  the  Prison. 

On  Tuesday  morning  last  three  young  women 
were  brought  into  the  Municipal  Court  in  this 
city,  on  a  charge  of  night  walking.  They  were 
found  at  the  Argyle  Skating-rink,  the  police¬ 
man  remarking  as  he  brought  them  in,  that  he 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  have  a  room  set 
apart  in  the  new  Court  House  for  the  trial  sole¬ 
ly  of  cases  emanating  from  the  Argyle  rink, 
for  he  said  that  not  a  week  passt's  but  from 
one  to  six  girls  are  brought  in  from  that  one 
rink  on  some  charge  of  loose  and  indecent 
behavior.  Often  these  girls  break  down,  tell 
the  sad  stoi’j’  of  their  fall,  and  plead  for  mercy 
and  help,  and  if  there  seems  hope,  they  are 
taken  into  the  Home  provided  for  just  such 
cases.  The  rink  and  the  saloon  are  of  one 
family,  and  work  for  each  other. 

A  Japanese  Workshop. 

In  the  way  of  curiosity,  novelty,  anuisement, 
and  instmetion,  wo  have  had  nothing  like  what 
the  Japanese  are  showing  us  in  Horticultural 
Hall.  There  are  sixty  of  them,  men,  women, 
and  children,  all  at  work  as  in  their  native 
country,  so  far  as  it  <*an  be  done  indoors. 
There  is  tailoring,  dressmaking,  weaving,  cab¬ 
inet-making,  blacksmithing,  pottery,  embroid¬ 
ery,  painting,  varieties  of  fancy  work,  all  done 
in  native  style,  and  with  apparatus,  tools,  posi¬ 
tions,  and  garb  precisely  as  at  home.  To  an 
American  eye  it  is  all  odd,  queer,  often  clum¬ 
sy,  but  as  a  whole  it  displays  a  wonderful  de¬ 
gree  of  native  ingenuity  and  skill.  Visitors  to 
this  unique  exhibition  number  as  many,  often, 
as  five  or  six  thousand  in  a  day.  Puritan. 
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OUR  AGED  MINISTERS  AM)  THE  PRESBY¬ 
TERIAN  ELDERS. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Philadelphia  eld¬ 
ers  called  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  cause  of  Ministerial  Relief,  the 
discussion  continued  unabated  for  two  hours, 
the  great  thought  being  how  to  reach  the  en¬ 
tire  membership  with  the  urgent  claims  t)f  the 
Board,  so  that  the  income  may  bo  rendered 
full  and  permanent,  in  order  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  actual  suffering  among  those  who 
richly  deserve  the  aid  of  the  Board. 

Among  other  things  that  ma(le  a  deep  im¬ 
pression,  was  an  account  given  by  Dr.  Cattell 
of  a  visit  made  a  few  days  previously  to  the 
aged  Ministers’  Home  at  Perth  Amboy,  to 
bury  one  of  the  veterans.  The  service  was  held 
in  the  wide  hall  of  the  old  mansion.  Around 
the  form  of  the  silver-haired  old  minister  who 
had  lived  to  his  eighty-seventh  year,  was  gath¬ 
ered  the  little  group  of  twenty-four  inmates, 
themselves  all  old  and  grey-headed.  The  Doc¬ 
tor  told  them  of  the  life-work  of  the  departed 
saint,  laboring  as  a  Home  Missionary  in  hard 
fields,  but  now  at  rest  in  his  Father’s  house, 
where  the  streets  are  of  gold  and  the  gates  of 
pearl. 

After  the  service  he  visited  one  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  who  was  sick,  and  cheered  him  by  tedling 
how  the  ladies  in  one  of  the  Philadelphia 
churches,  were  then  making  up  for  him  a  box 
of  clothing.  “Ah,”  said  he,  “  I  had  thought 
that  the  next  new  clothes  I  should  receive 
would  be  the  white  robe  in  the  heavenly  man¬ 
sions  ;  yet  their  thinking  of  me,  an  old  worn- 
out  minister,  is  very  sweet  indeed  to  my  soul ; 
but  I  have  done  my  work,  and  am  ready  to  de¬ 
part  whenever  the  Lord  shall  call  me.” 

Surely  no  grander  investment  could  be  imag¬ 
ined  than  to  endow  this  aged  Ministers’  Home, 
so  that  its  inmates  may  be  supported  comforta¬ 
bly  in  their  last  days,  without  the  contingen¬ 
cies  of  the  annual  work  of  the  Relief  Fund.  It 
is  true  a  new  impetus  is  being  given  to  the 
work  through  the  special  cooperation  of  the 
eldership.  Some  of  the  Philadelphia  churches 


have  doubled  their  offerings  this  year ;  but  it 
will  require  renewed  effort  all  along  the  line, 
on  the  part  of  the  eldership  of  all  the  churches, 
to  put  the  Board  in  a  good  position,  so  as  to 
avoid  the  turning  away  or  severely  stinting, 
deserving,  aged  veterans  or  their  widows  and 
orphans,  who  are  now  looking  to  the  Board 
for  assistance.  G.  "W.  M. 


HeligCOttg  lltesg* 

The  Churchman  is  exercised  over  a  matter — 
that  of  the  paucity  of  candidates  for  the  holy 
ministi'y — that  has  troubled  other  denomina¬ 
tions  not  a  little.  As  for  our  own  Church,  it 
seems  to  be  emerging,  slowly,  but  yet  certain¬ 
ly,  from  the  untoward  situation.  Our  Episco¬ 
pal  contemporary  also  looks  for  better  things 
in  days  to  come,  and  meantime  congratulates 
itself  that  its  Bishops  and  Clergy  are  getting 
so  much  good  work  out  of  laymen.  “We  quote : 

Why  there  has  been  such  a  relative  decrease 
in  the  number  of  young  men  who  offer  them¬ 
selves  for  the  sacred  ministry,  is  the  most  seri¬ 
ous  question  which  confronts  the  American 
Church  to-day.  What  the  answer  is,  and  what 
the  remedy  should  be,  could  hardly  be  set 
forth  at  length  in  the  space  that  is  here  avail¬ 
able  ;  for  the  evil  that  has  wrought  this  de¬ 
ficiency  is  a  complex  one,  belonging  partly  to 
the  transitional  character  of  our  composite 
civilization,  partly  to  the  development  of  the 
country,  partly  to  the  spirit  of  mercantilism  (to 
use  the  phrase  of  President  Andrew  White), 
which  has  long  debased  and  vulgarized  the 
thought  and  society  of  our  land.  Undoubted¬ 
ly  the  phenomenal  unwillingness  of  our  young 
men  to  devote  themselves  to  ideal  pursuits, 
and  especially  to  the  noblest  of  all,  the  work  of 
the  Christian  mini.stry,  is  a  note  of  national  de¬ 
generacy  which  is  of  hardly  less  concern  to  the 
statesman  than  it  is  to  the  Christian  philoso¬ 
pher.  That  there  is  to  be  a  remedy  for  it,  is 
not  to  be  doubted  for  a  moment ;  but  it  must 
be  the  outcome  of  a  genuine  revival  of  religion 
in  the  hoai’ts  of  the  laity,  and  the  re^^stablish- 
ment  of  domestic  piety.  That  even  this  is  not 
far  distant,  there  are  encouraging  signs  and 
tokens,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the 
eagerness  with  which  the  laity  at  least  have 
welcomed  the  Mission  services  which  have  re¬ 
cently  been  held  in  some  of  our  cities.  More¬ 
over,  the  laity  are  beginning  to  manifest  an  un¬ 
wonted  willingness  to  engage  in  the  Church’s 
missionary  work.  Lay  agency  is  being  utilized 
as  never  before,  and  woman’s  work  has  receiv¬ 
ed  a  marvellous  development.  It  is  reasonably 
to  be  expected  that  when  the  sons  of  the  active 
young  Church-workers  of  this  day  have  grown 
up,  there  will  be  a  larger  proportion  of  them 
who  will  be  willing  and  glad  to  enter  the  sacred 
ministry. 

The  Observer  is  giving,  from  week  to  week, 
some  autobiographical  reminiscences  left  in 
manuscript  by  its  late  senior  editor.  Dr.  Hamu- 
el  IroneeuH  Prime.  Writing  of  the  “Old  White 
Meeting  -  house  ”  in  Cambridge,  Washington 
county,  N.  Y.,  where  his  father  preached,  and 
where  the  coming  editor  spent  his  boyish  days, 
we  come  upon  these  details  of  Irenmus’s  first 
appearance  in  any  pulpit : 

The  pulpit  was  like  unto  an  immense  barrel 
8ui)i)orted  on  a  single  post.  Its  interior  was 
gained  by  a  lofty  flight  of  steps,  and  the 
preacher  once  in  possession,  had  certainly  a 
most  commanding  position.  I  can  recollect  of¬ 
ten  thinking  how  easy  it  w'ould  be  with  a  saw 
to  cut  away  the  pillar  on  which  this  old  pulpit 
tottered,  and  then  what  a  tremendous  crash  it 
would  make,  coming  down  with  the  miiiLster  in 
it.  And  this  reminds  me  of  one  of  tho  minister’s 
boys,  an  arch  rogue,  about  five  years  old,  who 
was  so  much  in  the  habit  of  misbehaving  in 
meeting  that  he  had  to  be  punished  often  and 
8r>undly,  but  with  no  sanativ'e  consequences. 
His  father  threatened  frequently  to  take  him 
into  the  pulpit  with  him  if  he  did  not  behave 
better,  but  the  youngster  never  believed  that 
he  was  serious  in  the  threat,  or  if  he  was,  the 
boy  thought  that  there  was  as  much  chance  for 
fun  in  the  pulpit  behind  his  father’s  back,  as 
there  was  in  the  pew  before  him.  At  length 
the  pastor  was  as  good  as  his  word,  and  one 
Sunday  morning,  to  the  surprise  of  the  people, 
he  led  his  roguish  boy  up  into  the  pulpit,  and 
proceeded  with  the  service.  Samuel  began  to 
be  uneasy,  but  remained  eomfortably  (juiet  un¬ 
til  the  long  prayer  began  ;  then  he  fidgeted  up 
on  the  seat,  and  peepetl  over  upon  the  congre¬ 
gation  below  ;  and  finally,  as  a  sudden  thought 
struck  him,  he  threw  one  leg  over  the  pulpit, 
and  there  sat  astride  of  the  sacred  desk,  drum¬ 
ming  with  his  little  heels  upon  the  boards.  The 
good  pastor  at  prayer  could  not  turn  aside  to 
ciismount  his  hopeful  boy,  but  between  his  fears 
that  the  child  would  fall,  and  the  indications  of 
mirth  among  the  young  folks  in  the  church, 
the  minister  had  more  than  he  could  do  to 
keep  his  thoughts  on  the  service,  and  he  there¬ 
fore  speedily  brought  his  petitions  to  a  close, 
and  seiz('d  the  youth  in  the  midst  of  his  ride. 
We  never  saw  Samuel  in  the  jiulpit  again,  and 
a  marked  improvement  in  his  manners  gave  us 
rt'ason  to  believe  that  certain  domestic  ai)[>li- 
ances  were  resorted  to,  which  have  the  recom- 
nundation  of  tlie  wisest  of  men  as  useful  in 
cases  of  this  desperate  nature. 


The  Christian  at  Work  thus  comments  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  a  bill  has  passed  both 
Hous<'s  of  the  Legislature  at  Albany,  appropri¬ 
ating  half  a  million  of  dollars  to  meet  the  State 
Prison  deficiency,  and  to  keep  a  few  of  the  now 
idle  prisoners  at  work  until  the  Fall : 

This  is  less  than  half  tho  sum  that  will  be  re¬ 
quired.  We  are  approaching  the  f^xact  state  of' 
affairs  seen  from  the  beginning,  when  the  con¬ 
tract  labor  system  was  abolished  in  the  prisons, 
and  nothing  was  substitute*!  for  it.  As  a  result 
hundreds  of  prisoners  are  now  idle,  and  instead 
of  being  run  at  a  profit,  the  prisoners  are  man¬ 
aged  at  a  loss.  Not  only  so,  but  the  effect  upon 
the  {irisoner,  though  just  now  the  least  promi¬ 
nent,  is  really  the  worst  feature  of  the  whole 
case.  Umler  the  contrac't  labor  system,  the 
prisoner  aciiuired  a  tra<le — shoemaking,  stove- 
finishing,  moulding,  as  the  cjise  might  be — so 
that  when  he  left  the  prison,  it  was  possible  for 
him  at  once  to  find  remunerative  employment. 
Hence  under  this  8y.stem,  upon  being  dis¬ 
charged,  fewer  convicts  returned  to  prison  than 
before.  The  prisoners  too,  from  having  been  a 
burden  to  th((  State  at  a  cost  of  $700,000  a  year, 
became  a  source  of  profit.  But  this  state  of 
affairs  was  too  gooil  to  last.  Manufacturers  of 
shoes,  stoves,  etc.,  complained  that  their  profits 
were  destroyed  by  the  low-priced  prison  labor. 
But  instead  of  seeking  to  remedy  the  difficulty, 
if  any  such  really  existed,  by  arbitration,  or  by 
fixing  a  price  which  would  enable  other  (lealers 
to  sell  at  a  profit,  the  demagogues  saw  their 
opportunity,  and  under  a  popular  cry  and  a 
snap  vote,  the  whole  system  which  ha<l  worked 
so  well  for  a  series  of  years,  was  swept  away 
on  the  instant,  and  New  York  marched  rapidly 
to  the  rear.  Just  now  the  Issue  seems  to  lie 
between  State  work  and  piece-price  system, 
with  a  tendency  towards  adopting  the  former. 
The  return  to  this  system  involves  jobbery  of 
the  worst  kind,  a  prostitution  of  our  politics 
through  corrupt  prison  influences,  and  a  yearly 
1;>S8  to  the  State  of  consiilerably  over  half  a 
million  of  dollars.  As  to  the  piece-price  plan, 
there  is  not  an  objection  raised  against  the 
contract  system  that  does  not  equally  lie  against 
it.  We  may  expe<!t  that  whatever  is  done  by 
the  present  Legislature,  will  be  done  tentative¬ 
ly,  with  a  view  to  bridging  over  matters  to  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  Fall.  But  something 
more  should  be  done.  As  the  popular  vote  on 
this  question  was  certainly  a  “  snap  ”  vote 
taken  at  an  election  when  higher  interests 
dominated,  the  vote  on  the  subject,  after  full 
and  free  discussion  in  tho  public  press,  should  be 
taken  over  again,  say  at  the  general  election 
next  November.  And  when  it  becomes  under¬ 
stood  that  whatever  objections  have  lain  against 
I  the  contract  labor  system  in  the  past  are  purely 
incidental,  not  at  all  an  essential  feature  of  the 
system,  and  can  be  easily  removed,  we  believe 
j  the  public  voice  will  decline  a  return  to  the 
corrupt  State-account  system,  and  that  the 


only  system  which  has  worked  well  in  this 
State  will  be  restored,  and  by  modification  of 
some  minor  features  made  more  effective  and 
beneficent  than  ever. 


The  Examiner  concludes  a  tribute  to  John 
B.  Gough,  thus : 

Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  vear  he 
had  travelled  fully  half  a  million  miles,  deliv¬ 
ered  more  than  8500  lectures,  and  written  an 
autobiography,  of  which  more  than  100,000 
copies  have  been  sold.  It  has  been  truly  said 
that  no  orator  of  the  century  was  so  widely 
known  as  John  B.  Gough.  His  style  of  speak¬ 
ing,  which  could  never  be  forgotten  by  any 
who  had  heard  him,  was  original  and  remarka¬ 
ble.  He  says  of  himself  :  “  I  have  never  known 
the  time  when  I  did  not  dread  an  audience. 
Often  that  fear  has  amounted  to  positive  suf¬ 
fering,  and  seldom  am  I  called  on  to  face  an 
audience  when  I  would  not  rather  by  far  run 
the  other  way ;  and  as  I  grow  older  this  suf¬ 
fering  is  increasing.”  It  was  only  the  beginning 
of  his  addresses,  however,  that  he  dreaded.  He 
was  intensely  in  earnest.  With  him  to  speak 
was  an  imperative  necessity.  He  had  a  message 
to  deliver,  and  it  could  not  be  held  back.  His 
sympathetic  voice,  his  dramatic  manner,  his 
abundantenergy,  enthusiasm,  and  humor  capti¬ 
vated  his  audiences. 

His  influence  in  the  cause  of  temperance  has 
been  beyond  all  human  computation.  He  has 
carried  conviction  into  thousands  of  hearts,  and 
thonsands  of  homes  have  cause  to  bless  his 
name.  He  had  long  made  his  home  at  Worces¬ 
ter,  Moss.,  where  his  house,  with  its  fine  library, 
its  spacious  rooms,  and  its  surrounding  estate 
of  240  acres,  is  said  to  be  exceptionally  attrac¬ 
tive.  As  a  popular  lecturer  Ids  income  was 
large,  but  his  heart  was  large  too.  For  years- 
he  supported  the  widow  and  children  of  the 
stranger  who  first  induced  him  to  take  the 
pledge,  and  his  hand  was  always  open  to  the 
needy.  It  is  not  thought  that  he  accumulati^ 
imy  considerable  property.  He  was  a  prohibi¬ 
tionist,  but  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
term,  for  he  believed  that  the  time  had  not 
yet  come  to  insist  on  that  provision — that  much 
preliminary  work  still  remained  to  be  done  in 
preparation  for  the  “  principal  measure.” 

His  personal  work  in  the  world  is  done.  But 
his  influence  is  of  a  nature  to  live  on  long  after 
he  is  seen  no  more.  “  His  life  work  is  his  most 
speaking  eulogy.” 

Tho  Christian  Weekly  recently  had  this  per¬ 
sonal  incident  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Jacob  Cham¬ 
berlain,  a  long-time  missionary  of  our  Church 
in  India ; 

He  was  invited  to  address  the  students  in 
one  of  the  colleges  under  the  care  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Church  Missionaiy  Society.  At  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  principal  of  the  college,  he  was  to 
speak  in  English.  For  while  the  vernacular — 
Telugu — was  used  among  the  students,  English 
was  also  taught,  and  the  upper  classes  had  a 
considerable  knowledge  of  it,  while  the  lower 
classes  could  follow  it,  at  least  to  some  extent. 
Dr.  Chamberlain  began  his  address,  for  which 
he  had  prepared  himself  with  some  care,  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  might  say  as  much  as  possible  in 
the  brief  time  at  his  command,  and  was  accord¬ 
ed  the  respectful  attention  of  the  students.  To 
clinch  one  point  that  he  made  he  quoted  a 
stanza  from  one  of  the  native  poems,  held  in 
very  high  esteem.  He  gave  this  stanza,  of 
course,  in  the  vernacular,  intoning  it  as  is  the 
custom,  and  went  on  with  his  address.  At 
once  he  began  to  notice  a  fixedness  and  intens¬ 
ity  of  attention  on  the  part  of  all  the  students, 
younger  and  older,  which  had  not  been  marked 
before.  .Attributing  it  to  their  pleasure  at  hear¬ 
ing  the  poem  quoted  to  enforce  tho  point  he 
was  urging,  he  finished  his  address  amid  pro¬ 
found  interest.  J ust  as  he  concluded,  a  strange 
cadence  caught  his  ear,  and  in  answer  to  his  as¬ 
tonished  question,  the  principal  told  him  that 
from  the  point  where  he  made  the  quotation  on 
he  had  been  speaking  in  Telugu  instead  of  Eng¬ 
lish  !  He  had  changed  unconsciously  to  him¬ 
self,  and  of  course  had  secured  better  attention 
than  when  using  a  tongue  foreign  to  the  stu¬ 
dents. 

This  show’s,  of  course,  a  rare  mastery  of  a 
language,  and  we  fancy  that  such  incidents  are 
very  infrequent.  We  have  never  lieard  of  such 
a  one  before. 

The  Independent  says  most  truly,  that  the 
interest  felt  in  America  in  Oriental  studies  has 
increased  in  a  remarkable  degree  during  the 
last  ten  years ; 

Before  that  Prof.  W.  D.  Whitney  had  con¬ 
quered  a  place  for  Sanskrit,  and  now  in  no 
country  is  this  language  more  assiduously 
studied  than  here.  The  new  popular  interest 
in  Hebrew  is  in  considerable  part  due  to  Prof. 
William  R.  Harper,  who  has  made  his  Summer 
and  CoiTf'spondence  Classes  a  great  success. 
Another  special  influence  has  been  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  fellowships  in  Union  Theological 
Seminary,  from  which,  under  the  tuition  of 
Prof.  C.  A.  Brig^,  D.D.,  have  graduated  a  little 
school  of  Semitic  scholars,  who  fill  a  number  of 
Hebrew  professorships  in  our  theological  semi¬ 
naries.  In  connection  with  this,  mu.st  be  men¬ 
tioned  the  organization  of  an  Oriental  depart¬ 
ment  at  Harvard  University,  under  Professors 
Toy  and  Lyon.  Within  three  years  past  a 
great  interest  has  been  taken  in  the  Assyrian 
language  and  literature ;  and  while  several 
others  teach  the  rudiuumts  of  the  language, 
the  names  of  Professor  Lyon,  and  later.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Haupt  of  John8-Hof>kin8,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  men  who  are  able  to  give  tho  most 
thorough  instruction.  We  are  glad  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Haupt,  who  is  just  entering  on  the  last 
of  the  three  years  for  which  he  was  engaged, 
has  concluded  to  enter  up(>n  a  permanent  en¬ 
gagement  here,  and  will  make  America  his 
home.  He  has  more  scholars  in  Assyrian,  in 
Arabic,  and  in  Ethiopic,  than  any  professor  in 
Germany  has  in  either  one  of  these  depart¬ 
ments.  We  are  promised  a  translation  by  Dr. 
Haupt  of  some  religious  hymns  in  the  old  Ak¬ 
kadian  language  of  Babylonia,  brought  to 
America  by  the  Wolfe  Expedition.  We  may 
mention  that  Princeton  Theological  Seminary 
recognizes  the  (daims  of  this  new  study  by  a 
course  of  six  lectures,  to  be  delivered  by  James 
F.  McCurdy,  Ph.D.,  of  University  College,  in 
Toronto,  on  the  Assyrian  Inscriptions  and  the 
Old  Testament,  and  that  similar  lectures  have 
lately  been  provided  at  Auburn  and  Yale  Sem¬ 
inaries,  besides  those  givim  in  their  regular 
courses  by  professors  in  other  seminaries. 


The  Christian  .Advocate  very  properly  writes 
“Tricks  of  Spirit  Mediums  ”  over  the  following : 

The  widow  of  the  late  "Vlcxi-President  Hen¬ 
dricks  has  been  greatly  annoyed  by  meiliums 
and  spiritualists  claiming  to  have  received  mes¬ 
sages  from  Mr.  Hendricks.  One  from  Wash¬ 
ington  has  sent  her  “  several  batches  of  spirit 
poetry,  with  the  assfirtion  that  they  came  to 
her  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  forced  her  out  of 
bed  to  write  them  down.”  Another  communi¬ 
cation  was  sent  to  her  from  a  merlium  in  New 
York,  inclosing  a  letter  that  he  said  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  Mr.  Hendricks,  claiming  that  it 
was  undoubtedly  the  handwriting  of  the  late 
Vice-President. 

Mrs.  Hendricks  appears  to  be  a  woman  of  a 
thoroughly  sound  mind.  She  examined  the 
letter,  found  it  to  be  a  clever  piece  of  imitation, 
but  easily  detected  the  difference.  She  said  to 
a  friend  :  “  Of  course  I  do  not  believe  in  such 
things,  and  do  not  see  that  any  good  can  come 
from  encouraging  them.  That  they  do  not 
come  from  Mr.  Hendricks,  is  clear  to  my  mind, 
for  the  sentiments  of  none  of  the  communica¬ 
tions  are  expressed  in  language  such  as  he 
would  have  used.  They  bear  on  their  face  the 
impress  of  an  inferior  mind.” 

This  is  a  common  trick  of  spirit  mediums', 
of  which  we  have  had  some  experience.  Would 
that  ail  women — and  men,  too,  for  that  matter 
— were  possessed  of  as  much  sense  as  Mrs. 
Hendricks  has  displayed,  but  deception  too 
often  finds  a  congenial  soil  in  the  mind  weak¬ 
ened  by  grief  and  absorbed  in  the  contempla¬ 
tion  of  one  loved  and  lost. 


Sir  James  Mackintosh  gives  it  as  the  result 
of  his  experience  as  an  educator,  that  with  all 
the  evils  of  self-exaggeration  among  young 
men,  the  evils  of  self-depreciation  are  greater. 

Good  prayers  never  come  weeping  home. 
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ESTBER'S  PETITION. 


The  liesson :  Esther  iv.  10-17 ;  t;.  1-3. 

10.  Again  Esther  spake  unto  Hatach,  and  gare  him  com¬ 
mandment  unto  Hordecal ; 

11.  All  the  king's  serrants,  and  the  people  of  the  king's 
provinces,  do  know,  that  whosoever,  whether  man  or  wo¬ 
man.  shall  come  unto  the  king  Into  the  Inner  court,  who 
Is  not  called,  there  is  one  law  of  his  to  put  him  to  death, 
except  such  to  whom  the  king  shall  hold  out  the  golden 
sceptre,  that  he  majr  live :  but  I  have  not  been  called  to 
oome  in  unto  the  king  these  thirty  days. 

U.  And  they  told  to  Mordecal  Esther's  words. 

13.  Then  Hordecal  commanded  to  answer  Esther,  Think 
not  with  thyself  that  thou  shalt  escape  In  the  king's  house, 
more  than  all  the  Jews. 

14.  For  If  thou  altogether  boldest  thy  peace  at  this  time, 
then  shall  there  enlargement  and  deliverance  arise  to  the 
Jews  from  another  place :  but  thou  and  thy  father’s  house 
shall  be  destroyed:  and  who  knowest  whether  thou  art 
oome  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this  ? 

16.  Then  Esther  bade  them  return  Hordecal  this  answer, 

16.  Go,  gather  together  all  the  Jews  that  are  present  In 
Shushan.  and  fast  ye  for  me,  and  neither  eat  nor  drink 
three  days,  night  or  day:  I  also  and  my  maidens  will  fast 
likewise:  and  so  will  I  go  in  unto  the  king,  which  is  not 
according  to  the  law;  and  if  I  |>erish,  I  perish. 

17.  So  Hordecal  went  his  way,  and  did  according  to  all 
that  Esther  had  commanded  him. 

1.  Now  It  came  to  pass  on  the  third  day,  that  Esther  put 
on  her  royal  apjiarel,  and  stood  in  the  court  of  the  king's 
house,  over  against  the  king's  house ;  and  the  king  sat 
upon  his  royal  throne  In  the  royal  house,  over  against  the 
gate  of  the  house. 

3.  And  It  was  so,  when  the  king  saw  Esther  the  queen 
standing  in  the  court,  that  she  obtained  favor  in  his  sight; 
and  the  king  held  out  to  Esther  the  golden  sceptre  that  was 
In  his  hand.  So  Esther  drew  near,  and  touched  the  top  of 
the  sceptre. 

3.  Then  said  the  king  unto  her.  What  wilt  thou,  queen 
Esther  ?  and  what  is  thy  request  ?  it  shall  be  even  given 
thee  to  the  half  of  the  kingdom. 

By  ABBOTT  E.  KITTREDGE,  D.D. 

Golden  Text— “So  will  I  go  in  unto  the  king, 
which  is  not  according  to  the  law:  and  if  I  per¬ 
ish,  I  perish.”— 'Esther  iv.  6. 

The  scene  of  this  wonderful  narrative  is  laid 
in  Persia,  in  the  palace  of  the  king  Ahasuerus, 
and  the  story  of  Esther’s  heroic  decision  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  to  be  found  within  the 
covers  of  the  Bible. 

Mordecai,  a  devout  Jew  of  the  tribe  of  Ben¬ 
jamin,  was  a  servant  in  the  palace,  holding  a 
position  in  connection  with  the  gate  of  the 
king’s  court;  and  Esther,  a  Jewess  and  the 
Queen,  was  the  adopted  daughter  of  Mordecai, 
although  her  lineage  was  unsuspected,  as  also 
her  relationship  to  the  gatekeeper  of  the  pal¬ 
ace.  It  was  subsequent  to  the  coronation  of 
Esther,  that  the  king  exalted  one  of  his  favorite 
counsellors,  Hainan,  the  son  of  Hammedatha 
the  Agagite,  to  be  the  Premier  of  the  realm ; 
and  in  accordance  with  Persian  custom,  the 
servants  of  the  palace  prostrated  themselves 
before  Hanian  as  he  passed  by,  thus  express¬ 
ing  not  only  their  respect,  but  their  own  little¬ 
ness  in  the  presence  of  one  who  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  king,  was  supposed  to  reflect 
something  of  his  divine  majesty,  for  the 
Persian  monarch  was  believed  to  be  related  to 
the  gods.  This  prostration  was  therefore  not 
merely  a  recognition  of  Haman’s  position,  nor 
merely  reverence,  but  it  was  actual  worship  as 
to  one  who  was  more  than  human.  Mordecai 
alone  of  all  the  servants,  would  not  prostrate 
himself  before  Human,  and  the  reason  of  his 
bold  refusal  was  not  only  nor  chiefly  because 
the  Prime  Minister  was  an  Amalekite,  a  de¬ 
scendant  from  the  stock  of  Agag,  that  race 
which  the  Jews  had  been  commanded  to  ex¬ 
terminate  from  the  earth  (Num.  xxiv.  7 ;  1  Sam. 
XV,),  but  because  in  worshipping  Haman  he 
would  have  violated  the  law  of  Jehowah : 
“  Thou  shalt  not  bow  down  to  them,  nor  serve 
them ;  for  I,  the  Lord  thy  God,  am  a  jealous 
God.”  We  find  in  the  Apocrypha^  this  lan¬ 
guage,  ascribed  to  Mordecai  in  justification  of 
his  act  before  God :  “  Thou  knowest.  Lord,  that 
it  was  neither  in  contempt  nor  pride,  nor  from 
any  desire  of  glory,  that  I  did  not  bow  down 
to  proud  Haman,  for  I  could  have  been  con¬ 
tent  with  good-will,  for  the  salvation  of  Israel, 
to  kiss  the  soles  of  his  feet ;  but  1  did  this  that 
I  might  not  prefer  the  gloiy  of  man  above  the 
glory  of  God ;  neither  will  I  worship  any  but 
Thee.” 

Haman  was  enraged  by  this  bold,  defiant  po¬ 
sition  of  the  despised  Jew,  and  so,  regarding 
Mordecai  only  as  the  representative  of  a  hated 
race,  he  determines  to  have  his  revenge.  He 
resolves  to  secure  from  the  King  an  edict  for 
the  entire  destruction  of  the  Jews,  and  he 
forms  his  plans  carefully  and  with  great  diplo¬ 
macy.  He  does  not  consult  with  the  other 
princes  in  the  palace,  since  his  ascendancy  was 
absolute,  and  taking  an  opportunity  when  the 
King  was  heated  with  wine,  he  brings  the  mat¬ 
ter  before  him,  not  even  mentioning  the  name 
of  the  people  whom  he  desires  to  have  exter¬ 
minated  (chap.  iil.  8,  9).  And  lest  the  King 
should  reflect  that  the  diminishing  of  his  sub¬ 
jects  would  also  lessen  the  amount  of  revenue, 
Haman  agrees  to  pay  into  the  royal  treasury 
ten  thousand  talents  of  silver,  or  estimated  by 
the  common  shekel,  twelve  and  a  half  million 
thalers.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  King  gave 
to  the  proiwsition  any  serious  thought,  for  at 
once  he  hands  to  Haman  his  own  ring  with  the 
royal  signet,  thus  bestowing  on  his  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  absolute  authority,  so  that  his  acts  were 
as  irrevocable  as  if  done  by  the  King  himself. 
So  Pharaoh  conferred  royal  power  upon  Joseph 
by  putting  his  ring  on  the  hand  of  the  child  of 
Jacob  (Gen.  xli.  4'2).  There  are  many  such  in¬ 
stances  recorded  in  historj’,  where  the  lives  of 
subjects,  and  also  the  most  vifiil  interests  of  a 
government,  have  been  wantonly  sacrificed  to 
the  avarice,  ambition,  and  i*aprice  of  a  worth¬ 
less  minion  of  the  sovereign.  ] 

Well,  the  sentence  which  doomed  to  destruc¬ 
tion  the  people  of  God,  now  seemed  irreversible. 
The  edict  was  sent  forth  from  Shushan,  the 
King’s  palace,  and  in  this  edict  it  was  written 
that  the  inhabitants  of  every  province  of  that 
vast  empire  were  commanded  to  destroy,  kill, 
and  cause  to  perish,  all  Jews,  old  and  young, 
even  women  and  little  children,  in  one  day,  and 
that  day  was  fixed  eleven  months  from  the 
time  of  issuing  the  decree,  the  reason  for  this 
providential  delay  probably  being  to  give  suffi¬ 
cient  time  for  the  royal  order  to  reach  every 
portion  of  the  King’s  dominions.  So  while 
Ahasuerus  and  Haman  sat  down  to  drink, 
couriers  were  sent  in  every  direction  with  the 
writing  of  a  nation’s  doom ;  but  we  read  that 
the  city  of  Shushan  was  sorely  periilexed,  “  and 
in  every  province  whithersoi'ver  the  King’s 
commandment  and  his  decree  came,  there  was 
great  mourning  among  the  Jews,  and  fasting 
and  weeping  and  wailing,  and  many  lay  in 
sackcloth  and  ashes.”  As  for  Mordecai,  we 
read  that  he  rent  his  elothes  and  put  on  sack¬ 
cloth  with  ashes,  and  went  out  into  the  midst 
of  the  city,  and  cried  with  a  loud  and  bitter  cry. 
Esther  learns,  through  her  attendants,  of  the 
great  sorrow  of  her  uncle,  and  secretly  endeav¬ 
ors  to  learn  the  cause.  At  length  she  secures 
from  him  a  copy  of  the  decree,  and  accompany¬ 
ing  it  is  the  urgent  entreaty  that  .she  would  use 
the  infiuence  of  her  jxisition  as  Queen  and  of 
her  favor  with  the  King,  to  supplicate  for  her 
distressed  .and  imi>erilled  nation. 

Now  the  Persian  monarch  was  altogether  se¬ 
cluded  from  the  outside  world ;  his  palace  was 
in  reality  a  prison  to  him  and  to  his  wives, 
even  to  his  Qut*en,  and  so  severe  were  the  laws 
governing  any  approach  into  the  royal  pres¬ 
ence,  that  no  one  could  enter  unless  called  by 
him,  though  a  person  could  give  notice  of  ap¬ 
proach  ;  but  unless  the  King  extended  the  gold¬ 
en  sceptre,  that  person  was  to  be  instantly  put 
to  death.  Now  the  King  had  sent  no  summons 
to  Esther,  and  from  the  fact  that  it  had  been 
thirty  days  since  she  had  been  called  to  come 
to  him,  she  had  reason  to  believe  that  he  had 
become  indifferent  to  her,  especially  as  nearly 
five  years  had  passed  since  their  marriage.  It 
was  therefore  dangerous  for  her  to  re<iuest  an 
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audience,  and  the  only  hope  of  approaching 
him  unannounced,  was  that  her  appearance 
might  rekindle  his  love  for  her.  Mordecai 
meets  the  hesitation  of  Esther  by  reminding 
her  first,  that  her  own  life  is  in  peril,  even 
though  deliverance  will  surely  come  for  a  part 
of  God’s  people,  for  his  heroic  faith  clings  to  a 
covenant-keeping  Jehovah ;  and  second,  that 
if  Esther  will  be  courageous  and  plead  the 
cause  of  her  people,  it  will  be  proved  that  it 
was  for  just  such  a  time  that  she  was  elevated 
to  her  high  position,  and  so  the  divine  provi¬ 
dence  will  be  clearly  seen.  If  she  refuses  to 
appeal  to  the  King,  then  she  is  sure  to  die,  but 
if  she  goes  into  the  royal  presence,  there  is  a 
hope  that  she  may  be  successful,  and  thus  all 
will  see  why  God  so  ordered  that  she  was  se¬ 
lected  as  the  Queen  of  Persia.  Esther’s  decis¬ 
ion  is  made :  she  is  ready  to  undertake  a  mis¬ 
sion  which  is  perilous,  from  love  to  her  people ; 
but  she  is  unwilling  to  go  until  she  can  be  as¬ 
sured  of  the  divine  blessing,  and  so  she  sends 
an  entreaty  to  her  uncle,  that  he  with  all  the 
Jews  will  fast  and  pray  three  days  and  nights, 
simply  to  draw  down  the  blessing  of  .Tehovah, 
while  in  the  palace  she  and  her  maulens  will 
spend  the  same  time  in  fasting  and  prayer. 
Her  trust  is  not  in  the  favor  of  Persia’s  King, 
but  in  a  higher  power.  She  is  confident  that 
her  only  hope  of  success  is  in  the  divine  favor, 
and  so  she  seeks  for  that  promised  strength 
which  is  made  perfect  in  the  weakness  of  God’s 
children.  This  has  been  the  confidence  of  he¬ 
roic  souls  in  every’  age  of  the  Church.  Moses 
was  afraid  to  go  down  into  Egypt,  until  God 
promised  to  go  with  him.  Joshua  was  strong 
to  fight  the  enemies  of  Israel,  because  he  had 
the  promise  “Fear  not,  I  am  with  thee.”  Be¬ 
cause  Daniel  prayed,  he  did  not  shrink  from 
the  den  of  lions  Every  grand  advance  step  of 
the  Church  has  been  preceded  by  wrestling 
prayer.  And  He  with  whom  all  things  are  pos¬ 
sible,  and  in  whose  hands  are  the  hearts  of  all 
men,  has  in  every  age  gloriously  rewarded  the 
faith  of  His  disciples,  granting  them  such  de¬ 
liverances  as  have  caused  even  unbelievers  to 
confess  “  It  is  the  Lord.” 

“And  so  will  I  go  in  unto  the  King,  which  is 
not  according  to  the  law,  and  if  I  perish,  I  per¬ 
ish.”  Estlier  had  no  assurance  from  God  that 
she  would  succeed  in  her  dangerous  pur|iose, 
no  voice  came  from  heaven  saying  “  Go,  and 
the  King  will  reach  out  the  golden  sceptre  and 
grant  your  request.  It  would  have  been  easy 
to  go  then,  but  the  future  was  all  dark  before 
her,  and  even  the  request  which  she  was  to 
make  of  the  King  was  one  which,  humanly 
speaking,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  grant, 
viz :  to  recall  an  Edict,  which  acconling  to  the 
custom,  was  irrevocable  when  once  declared. 
But  Esther  has  risen  by  prayer  above  all  hesi¬ 
tation  and  fear,  she  wijl  go  in  unto  the  King, 
in  the  face  of  the  decree  of  the  power  of  Ha¬ 
man,  and  of  the  seeming  probaliility  that  the 
golden  sceptre  may  not  be  reached  out  to  her, 
and  so  her  death  follow  at  once.  She  is  sub¬ 
missive'  even  to  that  deatli,  if  such  be  tlie  re¬ 
sult  of  her  mission,  for  her  resolve  is  firm  to 
go  in  unto  the  King.  And  God  answered  her 
praj’er,  and  crowned  her  faith  with  the  richest 
blessings.  As  she  enters  the  presence  of  the 
Monarch  unannounced,  God  so  controlled  his 
mind,  that  whatever  had  been  his  feelings  to¬ 
ward  his  Queen,  he  looks  upon  her  now  with 
favor,  and  holds  out  to  her  the  golden  sceptre, 
indicative  both  of  his  welcome,  and  also  of 
his  willingness  to  grant  her  request.  And 
when  her  lips  are  opened  to  speak,  she  no 
longer  seeks  to  hide  from  the  King  her  own 
lineage  (chapter  vii.  1-4) ;  but  she  nobly  and 
heroically  identifies  herself  with  her  suffering, 
condemned  people:  “We  are  sold,  I  and  my 
people,  to  be  destroyed,  to  be  slain,  and  to  per¬ 
ish.”  But  the  covenant-keeping  God,  the  Hear¬ 
er  and  Answerer  of  prayer,  was  guarding  that 
orphan  child,  that  fearless  confessor  in  a  heath¬ 
en  palace.  He  controlled  and  directed  the 
King’s  thoughts,  so  that  the  royal  Edict  was 
repealed.  Haman  was  hanged  upon  the  gal¬ 
lows  that  he  had  built  for  Mordecai,  the  latter 
was  elevated  to  the  high  position  of  Prime 
Minister  of  the  realm,  and  all  this  glory  and 
the  salvation  of  Israel  from  destruction  was 
the  answer  to  earnest,  believing  jiruyer;  was 
the  result  of  that  heroic  resolve  of  faitli,  “  I 
will  go  in  unto  the  King,  and  if  I  perish,  I  per¬ 
ish.” 

Now  from  our  lesson  there  are  many  very 
impressive  lessons  to  be  drawn,  but  I  can  call 
your  thoughts  to  only  two,  in  addition  to  those 
already  alluded  to. 

1.  The  love  of  Esther  for  her  people,  which 
led  her  to  disregard  even  her  own  life,  should 
be  a  rebuke  to  that  selfishness  which  makes 
impossible  with  many  Christians  any  heroic 
sacrifices  for  God  and  our  fellow  men.  The 
mottoes  of  the  world  are  “Every  man  for  him¬ 
self,”  “Take  care  of  number  one,”  but  of  the 
believer,  Jesus  said  in  His  prayer  to  the  Father 
“  They  arc  not  of  the  world,  even  as  I  am  not 
of  the  world.”  And  yet  is  this  true  of  very 
many  of  His  professed  followers '?  Are  they 
treading  in  the  same  path  as  did  He  who 
“  went  about  doing  gf>od  ”  ?  There  are  to-day 
naked  bodies  to  be  clothed,  hungrj’  mouths  to 
be  filled,  desolate  homes  to  be  cheered,  cliam- 
bers  of  sickness  where  is  no  gentle  hand  under 
the  pillow,  dying  ones  that  need  to  be  pointed 
to  the  Conqueror  of  Death,  broken  hearts  tliat 
only  loving  sympathy  can  comfort.  Now  true 
Christian  love  is  Christian  heroism,  which 
means  individual  consecration  to  tlie  good  of 
others,  which  cares  not  for  luxury  and  ease, 
but  hears  the  cry  of  sorrow,  and  finds  the  joy 
of  living,  in  the  joy  that  love  brings  to  sadden¬ 
ed,  troubled  hearts.  And  then  there  is  a  still 
higher  application  of  this  truth  to  the  Chris¬ 
tian  life.  With  the  man  of  the  world,  the  alle¬ 
viation  of  physical  suffering  is  the  highest  aim 
of  a  genuine  philauthrophy ;  but  a  Christian  is 
actuated  by  a  divine  Christ-love,  which  remem¬ 
bers  that  man  is  immortal,  and  seeks,  first,  his 
eternal  interests,  though  not  forgetting  tem¬ 
poral  necessities,  which  an*  secondary  in  im¬ 
portance.  Now  man  is  a  sinner,  sin  has  brought 
him  into  condemnation,  and  the  Edict  has  gone 
forth  from  the  holy  and  jealous  King  of  kings, 
“The soul  that  sinneth,  it  shall  die.”  But  tlie 
Christian  has  favor  with  the  King.  It  is  not  a 
question  whether  He  will  pardon;  not  a  ques¬ 
tion  whether  He  will  reach  forth  thi*  golden 
sceptre  to  the  praying  believer,  for  over  the 
entrance  to  His  audience  chamber  is  written 
“Ask  what  ye  will,  and  it  shall  be  done  unto 
you.”  Why,  when  you  think  for  a  moment, 
that  millions  are  doomed  to  eternal  de¬ 
struction,  and  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
Church  to  save  them  from  the  “  worm  that 
dieth,  and  the  fii-e  that  is  not  (pienched,” 
when  God  waits  to  be  gracious,  is  it  not  amaz¬ 
ing  that  every  Christian  does  not  avail  himself 
of  this  high  privilege  of  being  the  instrument 
of  the  salvation  of  souls  from  the  condemna¬ 
tion  of  the  law  ’?  And  yet  many  pray  only  for 
themselves,  many  who  seem  to  pray  offer  only 
lanp^uid  petitions  which  do  not  reach  the  ceil¬ 
ing  of  the  closet  of  prayer;  while  did  the 
Church  only  realize  her  glorious  opportunity, 
her  wrestling  prayers  could  bring  the  whole 
H'orld  from  the  shadow  of  death  into  the  liber¬ 
ty  and  eternal  life  of  the  grace  of  G<k1.  Some 
are  thus  praying,  they  have  gone  in  unto  the 
'King,  they  have  touched.  His  golden  sceptre, 
and  you  can  see  the  results  in  many  a  home,  a 
I  church,  a  Sunday-school  class,  and  in  miracles 
I  of  grace  in  heathen  lands.  O  if  the  whole 
Church  were  onlj*  in  the  King’s  audience 


chamber.  If  its  members  were  only  all  of  one 
mind,  and  impelled  to  prayer  by  one  mighty  ^ 
passion  of  love,  millions  would  singing  the 
new  song  of  salvation,  who  now  are  burdened 
under  condemnation. 

2.  The  guilty  sinner  seeking  the  divine  favor 
may  go  in  unto’the  King  with  a  positive  assur¬ 
ance  of  acceptance.  Notice 

1.  He  has  no  other  place  to  go,  for  without 
God’s  forgiveness  he  is  without  hope. 

2.  It  is  “not  according  to  law.”  The  law 
condemns,  and  justice  is  indexible. 

“  How  can  a  soul  condemned  to  die, 

Escape  the  just  decree  ?  ” 

3.  Had  Christ  not  died  for  lost  sinners,  taken 
their  place  under  the  law,  there  would  have 
been  no  hope  for  a  single  guilty  soul. 

4.  Since  Jesus  has  made  atonement  by  bear¬ 
ing  our  sins  in  His  own  body,  there  is  no  doubt 
in  regard  to  God’s  reception  of  the  penitent 
sinner.  In  the  case  of  Esther  it  was  a  very 
serious  question,  whether  the  King  would 
listen  to  her  rt'cpiest,  and  his  refusal  would 
have  been  instant  death.  “  If  I  perish,  I  per¬ 
ish.”  But  there  is  no  such  uncertainty  when 
the  contrite  soul  turns  God-ward.  True,  the 
law  condemns,  and  it  is  a  holy,  inflexible  law, 
but  grace  has  triumphed  to  the  satisfaction  of 
justice;  God  in  Jesus  Christ  reaches  out  the 
golden  sceptre,  and  He  i>romises  “  all  things  ” 
to  him  who  will  believe  and  look  to  Him.  Yes, 
the  King  even  invites  condemned  sinners  to 
come  to  Him,  and  He  pledges  His  Omnipotent 
M  ord  that  scarlet  sins  and  crimson  sins  will 
be  no  obstacle  to  the  reception  of  a  full  and 
gracious  pardon.  The  words  which  are  some¬ 
times  sung  in  revival  meetings — 

“  I  can  but  perish  if  I  go, 

I  am  resolved  to  trj-  ” — 

are  not  Gospel  words,  but  heathen,  and  we  do 
wrong  and  dishonor  God  when  we  permit  them 
to  be  sung.  There  is  no  ]X)s,'>ibilitii  of  perish¬ 
ing  when  till'  sinner  goes  to  God  in  the  name 
of  Christ;  the  promise  is  “He  that  bclieveth 
hath  everla-stlng  life,”  and  God's  throne  can 
sooner  fall  into  ruins,  than  one  promise  fail. 

5.  The  one  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  sinner’s 
salvation,  is  his  will.  God  will  not  save  him 
unless  he  resolves  “  I  will  go  in  unto  the 
King,”  and  this  is  the  hard  thing  for  a  sinner 
to  do,  to  say  “  I  u'ill.” 

“  Just  as  I  am !  Thy  love  unknown 

Hath  broken  every  barrier  down. 

Now  to  be  Thine ;  yea,  Thine  alone. 

O  Lamb  of  God,  1  come.” 


THE  LAST  ERIEMI  OF  THE  SENECAS." 

In  Kemoriam  of  Mrs.  Lanra  M.  Wright. 

“The  Indians  are  all  orphans  now,”  said  one  of 
their  number  when  Mrs.  'Wright’s  death  was  an¬ 
nounced.  When  the  sad  intelligence  ri'ached  Gen. 
Ely  S.  Parker  of  New  York  city,  he  wrote  “The 
Senecas  have  lost  the  last  of  the  two  best  friends 
they  ever  had." 

.Vfter  a  brief  illness  Mrs.  Wright  pas.sed  over  in¬ 
to  the  immortal  life  Jan.  21.  1S86,  having  eomplet- 
e<l  fifty-three  years  of  active  missionary  service. 
On  Saturday,  the  ’iJd,  the  spacious  mission  church 
on  the  Cattaraugus  Reservation  was  filled  to  over¬ 
flowing  with  bereaved  Senecas,  and  friends  from 
Gownnda,  Silver  Creek,  and  other  neighboring  vil¬ 
lages,  who  had  assembled  to  pay  this  last  tribute 
of  respect  to  the  memory  of  a  noble  woman.  Ap¬ 
propriate  hymns  in  the  English  and  Seneca  tongues 
were  sung  bj’  the  Indian  choir.  After  brief  re¬ 
marks  by  Rev.  Messrs.  Burgess  of  Silver  Creek, 
Ward  of  Buffalo,  and  Robinson  of  Gowanda,  the 
memorial  address  was  delivered  liy  Missionary 
Trippe.  This  was  followed  by  an  address  in  Sen¬ 
eca  by  the  venerable  native  preacher.  Rev.  Henry 
Silverheels.  Mrs.  Wright's  body  was  laid  beside 
that  of  her  husband  in  the  cemetery  opposite  the 
mission  house. 

Rev.  M.  F.  Trippe  spoke  as  follows ; 

Mrs.  Laura  M.  (Sheldon)  Wright  was  born  July 
10,  1809,  in  St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.  .\t  an  early  age 
she  began  teaching.  While  thus  employed  at 
Newbury,  Vt.,  she  became  acquainted,  through 
correspondence,  with  the  Rev.  Asher  Wright,  then 
a  missionary  to  the  Indians  in  Western  New  York. 
In  the  Fall  of  1832  Mr.  'Wright,  having  obtained 
leave  of  absence,  visited  the  East,  and  for  the 
first  time  met  his  afllanced.  They  were  married 
Jan.  21,  1833,  (she  died  Jan.  21, 1886,)  and  immedi¬ 
ately  started  for  their  home  among  the  Senecas. 
They  arrived  at  Buffalo  Creek  (near  the  city  of  Buf¬ 
falo)  the  5th  of  February.  On  the  way  Mrs.  Wright 
relieved  the  fatigue  of  the  long,  tedious  journey, 
by  beginning  the  study  of  the  Indian  language, 
her  husband  as  teacher;  and  the  Indian  people 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  hear  themselves  ad¬ 
dressed  and  replied  to  in  Seneca.  At  the  recep¬ 
tion  which  followed  their  arrival,  this  “  gift  of 
tongues,”  combined  with  the  rare  loveliness  of  the 
bride,  both  of  mind  and  person,  won  at  once  the 
warmest  affection  of  the  Indians. 

I  do  not  desire  at  present  to  trace  her  very 
eventful  life  through  the  fifty-three  years  of  self- 
denying  toil.  But  what  a  profoundly  interesting 
story,  more  fascinating  than  any  fiction,  might  be 
told.  I  simply  wish  to  speak  briefly  of  her  rela¬ 
tion  to  this  mission,  of  her  work  and  self.  But  I 
tremble  at  the  task  imposed.  How  is  it  possible 
in  a  few  words  to  express  what  ought  to  be  said  ? 
.411ow  me  to  say  that  in  mission  work  and  in  the 
relatioiuship  which  e.xists  between  the  true  mis¬ 
sionary  and  his  people,  there  is  an  inner  life,  pe¬ 
culiarly  temler  and  sacred  ties,  sympathies,  and 
feelings,  which  cannot  be  described. 

When  Mrs.  Wright  came  to  this  people  she  gave 
herself  to  them.  This  seems  to  e.xjiress  little;  it, 
however,  means  much.  Then  a  strange  process  of 
assimilation  and  growth  liegan.  She  lost,  in  one 
sense,  her  identity,  and-  became  another.  In  say¬ 
ing  this  there  is  no  more  oppiobrium  implied  than 
in  saying  “  The  Son  of  God  became  man."  The 
aim  was  one — to  save  the  lost.  Forgetfulness  of 
self,  self-sacrifice,  suffering  for  others,  this  is  cer¬ 
tainly  Christlike,  and  heaven  has  no  more  or  great¬ 
er  honor  to  bestow  than  such  a  likeness.  Thus 
Mrs.  Wright  became  one  with  this  people.  By 
birth  and  culture  of  a  different  race,  yet  by  divine 
ingrafting,  Indian,  and  this  did  not  lower,  but  ex¬ 
alted  her. 

How  did  this  strange  combination  of  race,  feel¬ 
ings,  and  characteristics,  take  place 't  First,  she 
became  a  fluent  speaker  of  the  Seneca  tongue.  To 
acfiuire  this  language  reipiirtHl  constant  study, 
and  then  constant  contact  with  the  people  in  her 
home  life.  But  more.  She  cast  aside  or  overcame 
everything  which  would  prevent  the  close.st,  warm¬ 
est  relationship  with  tliese  Indians.  Certain  tastes, 
prejudices,  feelings,  must  be  sacrificed.  Cultureil 
senses  did  not  thru.st  her  from  a  people  who  need¬ 
ed  her.  She  went  from  house  to  house,  visited  the 
sick  and  dying.  No  matter  how  great  or  difficult 
the  way,  she  went  at  the  cry  of  distress.  -Vt  all 
hours,  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  if  she  thought  there 
was  need  and  she  coubl  sympathize  and  help,  she 
would  go,  and  no  remonstrance  could  prevent. 
Swelling  floods  and  raging  storms  never  damped 
her  courage  and  parted  her  from  the  suffering. 
Her  indomitable  will  conquered  self,  and  as  a  con- 
seijnence  the  warring  elements.  So  absolutely 
perfect  was  her  gift  of  herself  to  these  Indians, 
that  I  wonder  not  that  she  became  one  with  them. 

Then  Mrs.  Wright  literally  bore  this  people  upon 
her  heart.  She  knew  them  all.  No  one  will  ever 
live  who  will  know  them  so  well.  Those  who  were 
living  when  she  came  here  in  1833,  were  sought 
out,  and  their  lives,  past  and  present,  soon  known. 
Nearly,  if  not  quite,  every  child  born  since  that 
year  (1833)  has  been  tenderly  watched  from  infan¬ 
cy  to  old  age  or  death.  She  knew  their  sorrows, 
successes,  hopes,  disappointments,  and  failures. 
Their  mental  and  moral,  and  even  their  physical 


characteristics,  were  not  unknown.  Every  case  of 
moral  failure  and  soul-wrecking  came  as  a  person¬ 
al  calamity  upon  her  grieving  heart.  She  keenly 
felt  all  the  bitter  curses  heaped  upon  this  race  by 
her  own.  That  cruel  and  inhuman  race  prejudice 
which  permits  and  encourages  the  stronger  to  op¬ 
press  and  to  seek  the  extermination  of  the  weak¬ 
er,  the  very  thing  which  has  wrought  the  corrup¬ 
tion,  and  now  seeks  the  annihilation  of  the  Indian, 
stirred  her  soul  to  its  profoundest  depths.  She 
recognized  one  thing  as  essential  to  the  safety  and 
salvation  of  her  people:  that  was  their  full  and 
hearty  acceptance  of  Christianity.  For  this  end 
she  labored,  prayed,  wept.  Side  by  side  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Wright  toiled,  and  their  holy  purpose  was  to 
save  this  people  for  Christ  and  heaven. 

For  five  years  we  have  known  Mrs.  Wright.  I 
have  knowledge  of  her  great  love  for  you,  my  In¬ 
dian  friends.  Nearly  every  day  she  came  to  con¬ 
fer  with  us,  not  about  any  personal  gain  or  loss, 
or  even  concerning  her  personal  griefs  and  bur¬ 
dens,  but  to  plan  for  the  best  and  highest  good  of 
the  Indians.  Her  intense,  persistent,  unfailing 
purpose  was  to  save  this  people.  How  she  would 
weep  over  you.  Agonized  with  the  thought  of 
your  coming  doom  as  a  race  and  as  individuals, 
inevitable  if  you  did  not  accept  Christ,  she  could 
not  sleep,  but  would  weep  and  pray  the  night 
through.  For  days  together  there  would  be  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  this  tearful  struggle.  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  greatly  she  loved  you ;  how  she  robbed 
herself  of  ordinary  comforts  to  keep  others  from 
suffering.  Her  nature  was  love.  Hence  I  never 
knew  her  to  hold  resentment  for  any  wrong  inflict¬ 
ed  upon  herself.  She  knew  when  she  was  treated 
kindly  and  as  a  lady  should  bo.  She  was  thor¬ 
oughly  in  sympathy  with  all  the  refinements  and 
courtesies  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  fully  civiliz¬ 
ed  life.  She  cared  so  little  for  self,  however,  that 
she  never  bore  ill  will  when  ill  treated.  Yet  she 
never  forgot  a  wrong  committed  against  a  poor 
Indian.  She  could  instinctively  tell  whether  a  man 
w’as  true  or  false  in  his  profession  of  friendship 
for  this  race.  If  false,  she  almost  despised  such, 
and  nothing  but  sincere  reformation  would  allay 
her  suspicion  or  inspire  her  confidence. 

She  was  watchful  of  your  interests,  always  on 
the  alert  to  defeat  the  wicked  schemes  of  unwor¬ 
thy  persons  who  would  make  you  their  prey.  De¬ 
nied  children  of  her  own,  she  adopted  you  all,  and 
the  instincts  of  a  mother  in  the  tenderest  care  of 
her  offspring  were  beautifully  illustrated  in  her 
life  for  you.  Never  was  a  more  fitting  word  spo¬ 
ken  than  the  remark  made  on  the  day  of  her 
death  by  one  of  your  prominent  men,  “The  In¬ 
dians  are  all  orphans  now.”  A  remarkable  woman 
indeed — wise,  prudent,  careful,  wonderful  in  her 
old  age  after  fifty-three  years  of  hard  toil.  There 
was  scarcely  any  abatement  of  her  natural  powers. 
Her  letter  published  in  the  December  Foreign  Mis- 
sionar3',  evidences  this. 

Take  into  consideration  her  limited  advantages 
in  obtaining  in  her  youth  a  knowledge  of  books, 
and  then  that  her  life  has  been  spent  among  a  for¬ 
eign  people  in  unremitting,  soul-wearing  toil,  and 
her  breadth  of  mind,  her  culture  and  refinement 
and  far-reaching  w  isdom,  evidence  the  largest  nat¬ 
ural  gifts.  It  manifests  the  ennobling,  glorifying 
power  of  the  Bible  combined  with  a  .self-sacrific¬ 
ing  life  for  Christ. 

With  Elliot,  Brainerd,  Kirkland,  and  William¬ 
son,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wright  will  be  numbered.  In 
the  world’s  eternal  history  these  will  be  among 
the  most  honorable  and  illustrious. 

The  Rev.  Henrj’  Silverheels,  the  Indian  preach¬ 
er,  remarked  :  I  will  add  a  few  words.  Much  has 
alreadj’  been  said.  Our  sister  is  through  with  her 
work.  She  was  a  believer.  She  believed  God 
when  He  said  “Go  preach  My  Gospel.”  We  all 
are  witnesses  that  she  has  fulfilled  that  command. 
She  has  labored  among  our  people  on  this  Reser¬ 
vation.  Every  daj-  we  have  seen  her  doing  good, 
going  up  and  down  the  Vallej’.  She  has  labored 
especially  at  Newtown.  She  has  instructed  all — 
old  men  and  women,  3’oung  men  and  maidens,  and 
even  the  little  ones.  She  has  not  only  cared  for 
their  souls,  but  for  their  bodies.  And  not  only 
there  has  she  labored,  but  we  have  seen  her  here 
in  this  church  every  Sabbath  instructing  her  class 
of  3'oung  people.  Not  onl3’  that,  but  she  has  spo¬ 
ken  to  us  all  b3’  some  word  or  gentle  whisper  tell¬ 
ing  of  Christ,  that  we  might  be  converted. 

Now  the  question  comes  to  us  all  What  shall  we 
do  ?  We  shall  never  more  hear  her  voice.  Shall 
we  believe  her  or  not  ?  Shall  we  take  her  advice — 
repent  of  our  sins  and  believe  the  Gospel  ?  For 
m3'self,  m3’  great  desire  is  that  we  would  remem¬ 
ber  her  counsel.  I  desire  that  all  3’ou  30ung  peo¬ 
ple  might  believe  in  Chri.st.  She  has  gone  to  a 
world  of  happiness.  She  is  out  of  trouble  now. 
Many  things  troubled  her  here,  but  now  she  is  free 
in  that  world  of  j03’.  I  have  no  reason  to  mourn 
over  her  death,  because  she  is  so  hai>p3’  now.  I 
know  she  did  her  dut3’  so  faithfull3’  tlmt  now  she 
is  in  heaven  praising  God.  I  urge  3’ou,  1113’  people, 
to  come  up  to  this  Christian  work.  Do  as  she  did. 
Be  faithful  unto  death,  and  then  3-011  will  meet  her 
in  heaven  and  be  forever  happ3-. 


CONGREGATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  NOTES. 

(From  The  Pilgrim  Teacher.) 

The  Chautauqua  idea  has  taken  root  in  Ja¬ 
pan,  and  is  growing  with  tropical  sjieed  and 
luxuriance.  Mrs.  Drcnnan,  tlie  wife  of  a  mis¬ 
sionary  at  Osaka,  writes  to  Tlie  Chautauqiian 
that  she  never  any  where  saw  such  an  interest 
as  was  created  by  the  C.  L.  S.  course.  Fifty 
names  were  enrolled  in  one  evening,  and  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  were  added  the  next 
day’.  The  members  were  not  satisfied  with 
Japanese  cards  of  membership  alone,  but  de¬ 
sired  to  be  entered  on  the  roll  at  the  C.  L.  S.  C. 
headquarters  in  this  country. 

Four  boys  in  the  Sunday-school  at  Roches¬ 
ter,  Vt.,  planted  two  square  rods  of  ground 
each,  the  proceeds  to  be  devoted  to  Sunday- 
school  work,  and  realized  $4.64.  The  most  suc¬ 
cessful  boy  made  more  than  all  the  others. 
One-half  of  it  was  devoted  to  missionary’  Sun¬ 
day-school  work,  and  the  rest  to  the  Sunday- 
school  at  home.  Their  effort  added  much  to 
the  interest  of  the  harvest  festival.  Such  bury¬ 
ing  of  the  talents  in  the  earth,  is  of  the  sort 
that  the  Saviour  commended. 

Superintendent  Platt  furnishes  in  his  annual 
report  a  list  of  thirty  Sunday-schools  organized 
by  him  in  Kansas,  with  a  total  membership  of 
2522  ;  and  almost  every  one  of  these  schools  is 
at  least  six  miles  from  any  other.  The  majori¬ 
ty  of  them  are  in  three  counties  in  which  there 
is  not  yet  a  single  church  of  any  denomination. 

X  school  in  Michigan  was  in  jieril  because 
the  children  of  families  just  settling  new  terri¬ 
tory  had  not  clothes  enough  to  pr  itect  them 
from  the  cold.  A  judicious  adaptation  of  some 
old  bags  partly  supplied  the  deficiency.  A 
school  in  Kansas  was  about  to  disband  because 
no  fuel  could  be  obtained.  But  one  man  gave 
a  load  of  corn-stalks,  a  woman  promised  to 
spend  half  a  day  in  hauling  them,  and  a  boy 
agreed  to  feed  the  fire  with  them.  Some  one 
else  contributed  five  bushels  of  corn  for  fuel. 

A  library  was  sent  into  Pennsylvania  in  the 
Lackawanna  region.  The  letter  of  thanks  re¬ 
ceived  says :  “  Many  of  our  Sunday-school 
boys  work  in  the  deep  coal  mines.  They  go 
down  in  the  morning  before  day-break,  and 
come  up  after  sundown.  Often  Sunday  is  the 
only  daj'light  they  see.”  The  bo3’s  and  girls 
who  all  the  day  have  the  light  of  the  day,  and 
in  the  evening  enjoy  themselves  b3’  the  blaze 
of  the  coal  fire,  should  have  some  pity  for  these 
delvers  in  the  darkness,  and  be  willing  to  help 
them.  The  books  sent  them  will  help  to  make 
pleasant  the  hours  which  thej’  spend  above 
ground. 

Sin  is  a  very  simple  word,  but  it  is  a  very 
awful  thing.  A  little  child  could  spell  the  word, 
but  no  one,  not  even  the  angels  that  dwell  in 
heaven,  could  explain  the  thing,  or  tell  the 
great  evils  it  has  wrought.  It  is  a  deadly  tree, 
whose  fruit  and  whose  shadow  have  flll^  the 
world,  and  from  which  everybody  has  suffered. 


iForefgn* 

Sir  W.  Temple,  in  his  “  Essays  of  Health  and 
Long  Life,”  recommends  as  the  strongest  pre¬ 
servation  against  contagions,  a  piece  of  m^rh 
held  in  the  mouth.  It  has  been  asserted  that 
Eastern  physicians  invariably  adopt  this  pro¬ 
tection  when  attending  the  sick. 

Xavier  Ullesberger,  a  Swiss  paleontologist, 
died  recently  at  Ueberlingen,  on  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  seventj’-nine  years  old.  He  was  the 
discoverer  of  the  lake  villages  at  Nussdorf, 
Maurach,  Uhldingen,  and  Sipplingen  ;  and  he 
obtained  a  large  collection  of  prehistoric  objects, 
which  is  preserved  at  Stuttgart. 

“  Naturen  ”  of  Christiania,  Norway,  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  notices  that  have  been  given  of 
Scandinavian  observations  in  the  past,  of  phe¬ 
nomena  parallel  with  the  “after-glows”  of 
188:I-’84.  A  series  of  these  glows,  observed  in 
1636,  was  ascribed  at  the  time  to  the  eruption 
of  Hecla,  which  occurred  in  that  year.  From 
May  to  September,  1783,  the  heavens  were  illu¬ 
minated  by  a  constant  red  glow,  and  the  sun 
had  the  appearance  of  a  faint  disk.  This  was 
attributed  to  a  violent  eruption  of  the  Skaptar 
Jokul,  Iceland,  w’hich  occui’red  in  the  Spring  of 
the  same  3’ear. 

Dr.  Samuel  Bii'ch,  the  chief  of  British  Egyp¬ 
tologists,  and  founder  and  President  of  the 
Societ3’  of  Biblical  Archaeology,  died  Dec.  27th. 
He  was  born  in  1813,  and  was  appointed  to  the 
Department  of  Antiquities  in  the  British  Muse¬ 
um  in  1836.  He  was  at  first  speciallj’  interested 
in  Chinese  antiquities,  but  without  giving  up 
his  tastes  in  that  direction,  bei'ame  preeminent¬ 
ly  an  Egyptologist.  Besides  preparing  numer¬ 
ous  works  and  papers  of  his  own.  he  contribut¬ 
ed  a  translation  of  the  “  Book  of  the  Dead,”  a 
tlictionar3’  of  hieroglyphics,  and  a  grammar  to 
Bunsen’s  great  work  on  Egypt.  He  was  also 
connected,  offleially  and  personall3’,  w’ith  the 
publication  of  “  Records  of  the  Past,”  twelve 
volumes  of  translations  of  the  more  important 
texts  from  the  Egyptian  and  Assyrian  monu¬ 
ments. 

In  his  recently  published  treatise  on  the  an¬ 
thropoid  apes.  Prof.  Hartmann  of  the  Berlin 
University  tells  a  touching  story  of  a  large 
monkey  which  belonged  to  the  ZoSlogical  Gar¬ 
dens  of  Dresden.  Mafuca,  as  she  w’as  named 
b\’  Herr  Schopf,  the  Director  of  the  Gardens, 
was  a  peisonage  of  polite  manners.  She  would 
blow  her  nose  with  a  handkerchief,  put  on  her 
own  boots,  wring  out  the  linen,  steal  keys,  and 
open  loeks.  She  had  a  cup  of  tea  every  moni- 
ing,  ami  one  of  cocoa  every  evening,  and 
at  any  time  would  fill  her  own  cup  or  tumbler 
without  spilling  a  drop  —  suggesting  at  once 
a  sense  of  propriety  and  of  appreciation  of 
the  beverage.  Her  death  was  quite  pathetic. 

!  After  some  years’  experience  of  the  Dresden 
climate,  she  showed  symptoms  of  consump¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  unable  to  realize  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  she  was  quite  conscious  when  it 
was  drawing  to  a  close.  She  would  8carcel3’ 
allow  her  friend.  Dr.  Schopf,  who  nursed  her 
throughout  her  illness,  to  leave  her  sight. 
When  the  end  approached,  feeling  her  forces 
ebbing,  she  threw’  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
kissing  him  repeatedly,  held  out  her  hand  to 
grasp  his,  and  fell  back  lifeless. — Illustrated 
London  News. 

Soldier  Metuodists. — It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  now  in  the  Britisli  Army  and  Navy 
over  15,000  “  declared  Methodists.”  Arrange¬ 
ments  are  being  made  to  provide  them  with  a 
quarterly  religious  journal  devoted  to  their  in¬ 
terests. 

Goino  for  .4  M1XISTF.R. — A  short  time  ago  the 
whole  congregation  of  a  Free  Church  in  Scot¬ 
land,  who  were  thinking  of  calling  a  certain 
minister  to  their  puljiit,  hired  a  special  train 
and  went  dow’n  en  masse  to  Dundee  to  hear  him 
preach.  They  evidently  believe  that  settling  a 
pastor  is  serious  business.  Such  an  incident 
could  hardly  transpire  out  of  Scotland. 

British  Museum  Appointments.— Of  the  two 
new  heads  of  departments  just  appointed  to  the 
British  Museum,  say’s  a  London  correspondent, 
Alexander  Stuart  Murray,  who  succeeds  C.  T. 
Newttm  in  the  Keepership  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  Antiquities,  enjoys  a  sound  reputation 
both  at  home  and  abroad  for  his  attainments 
as  an  expert  in  Greek  antiijuities.  His  most 
important  work,  which  is  in  two  handsome  oc¬ 
tavo  volumes,  “  The  History  of  Greek  Sculpture 
from  the  Earliest  Times  down  to  the  Age  of 
Pheidias,”  received  the  diploma  of  the  French 
Institute  for  its  singular  thoroughness  and  ex¬ 
cellence.  Mr.  Le  Page  Ri-nouf,  who  has  been 
selected  for  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the  Oriental 
Antiquities  in  succession  to  the  late  Dr.  Birch, 
is  better  known  to  the  world  in  general,  and 
especially  for  his  delivery  of  the  Hibbert  Lec¬ 
tures  for  1879,  which  were  afterwards  published 
in  1880  (second  edition,  1884)  as  “  Lectures  on 
the  Origin  and  Growth  of  Religion  as  Illustrat¬ 
ed  by  the  Religion  of  Ancient  Egypt.”  Besides 
literary  contributions  to  the  philology  of  Egypt, 
Mr.  Renouf  for  some  time  conducted  a  class  of 
students  in  Egyptology  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Society  of  Biblical  Archmology  at  the  same 
time  with  the  lectures  delivered  tm  Assyriology 
by  Professor  Sayce  and  Mr.  Boscawen. 

.  SAHOA. 

Samoa  is  the  native  name  of  the  ‘  Naviga¬ 
tors,’  a  group  of  little  volcanic  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  Ocean,  lying  in  the  direct  high¬ 
way  between  San  Francisco  and  New  Zealand, 
and  distant  about  630  miles  from  Suva,  the 
chief  port  of  Fiji.  Those  islands  stretch  east 
and  west  about  ‘200  miles,  and  contain  an  area 
of  1650  square  miles.  Savaii,  Upolu,  and  Tutu- 
ila  are  the  more  important  islands  of  the  group, 
both  politiciUly  and  commercially.  The  remain¬ 
ing  nine,  two  of  which  are  uninhabited,  contain 
but  150  sijuare  miles  between  them,  and  are 
comiiaratively  uninteresting.  Savaii,  although 
nearly’  three  times  the  size  of  Tutuila,  and  pos¬ 
sessing,  in  proportion,  much  more  land  fit  for 
cultivation,  is  less  valuable  from  a  political 
point  of  view.  Its  shore  is  low  and  rocky,  and 
the  only  harbor,  Mataatua,  is  unsafe  between 
the  months  of  February  and  March,  owing  to 
the  northeasterly  gales  which  prevail  during 
that  period  of  the  year. 

The  isle  of  Upolu,  on  the  other  hand,  is  an 
extremely  important  possession.  Not  only  has 
it  a  large  population,  and  a  great  acreage  under 
cultivation,  but  it  possesses  at  least  three  har¬ 
bors,  one  of  which,  Ajiia,  now  |>ractically  under 
the  control  of  the  (ierrnans,  is  a  good-sized  bay, 
and  forms  a  safe  anchorage  for  ships  which 
enter  through  a  break  in  the  coral  reef. 

Tutuila,  the  most  eastern  ami  smallest  of 
the  three  islands,  is  more  mountainous  than 
either  Savaii  or  Upolu,  and  possessts  several 
tine  harbors  on  both  sides.  Pango-pango  Har¬ 
bor,  the  American  naval  station,  is  perhaps  the 
most  perfectly  land-locked  harbor  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  Its  entrance  is  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide,  with  soundings  of  thirty-six  fath¬ 
oms.  The  craters  of  extinct  volcanoes  abound 
everywhere,  and  many  signs  and  traces  exist, 
showing  the  volcanic  origin  of  these  islands. 

Copra  is  the  chief  article  of  export,  and  the 
greater  part  is  made  upon  the  German  planta¬ 
tions.  (Jotton,  too,  is  jiroduced  in  large  quanti¬ 
ties,  and  in  1882  cotton  to  the  value  of  £17,400 
was  shipped  in  the  port  of  Apia.  During  the 
last  fifteen  years,  notwithstanding  the  ravages 
of  civil  war,  Samoan  traile  has  largely  increas¬ 
ed.  In  1870  the  imports  were  valued  at  £42,- 
800,  and  the  exports  at  £25,600,  whereas  in  1883 
they  had  risen  to  £93,607  and  £52,074  respec¬ 
tively.  Great  quantities  of  sugar-cane  are 
grow’n,  and  tobacco  is  also  cultivated.  Tropic¬ 
al  vegetation  abounds  everywhere,  from  the 
top  of  the  mountains,  in  some  cases,  to  the  wa¬ 
ter’s  edge  in  others  ;  cocoanuts,  oranges,  lem¬ 
ons,  pines,  bananas,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  are 
produced  ;  whik'  good  wood,  both  for  canoes 
and  furniture  use,  is  easily  obtained.  The  na¬ 
tives  themselves  are  a  fine,  handsome  race,  of 
a  light  copper-brown  color,  lively  and  hospita¬ 
ble.  They  are  clever  at  mat  and  net  making, 
and  expert  in  the  art  of  mrving.  They  wear 
garments  made  of  native  cloth,  which  is  the 
inner  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry  beaten  out 
on  a  board  and  joined  together  w’ith  arrowroot. 
They  show  the  greatest  ingenuity  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  canoes,  some  of  which  are 
very  largf?  and  capable  of  weathering  rough- 
ish  weather.  Their  language  is  entirely  their 
own,  and  differs  widely  from  the  Maori  and 
other  Polynesian  dialects.  The  missionaries 
have  worked  wonders  among  them,  and  many 
are  professing  Christians,  and  show  signs  of 
good  education.— C.  Kinlock  Cooke, 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office,  Xo.  119  Broadway. 

SIXT7-FIPTH  SEHI-ANHUAL  STATXKEHT, 
JANUARY,  1886. 

CASH  CAPITAL, ....  $8,000,000  00 
Reserve  Premium  Fund,  •  -  8,011,637  00 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and 
Claims,  .  .  .  •  ■  878,488  98 

Net  Surplus, . 1,237,995  10 

CASH  ASSETS,  ■  -  -  $7,618,116  08 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Cash  In  Banks .  6a45,T95  •• 

Bonds  and  Mortgages,  being  first 

Hen  on  Beal  Bstate .  ....  807,550  OO 

United  States  Stocks  (market  valne).  0,879,300  OO 
Bank  and  Rnllroad  Stocks  At  Bonds  _  _ 

(market  value) . 1,500,550  OO 

State  and  City  Bonds  (market  value).  000,OoO  OO 
I.oans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand.  100,850  OO 
Interest  due  on  1st  dannary,  1880....  97,050  OO 

Premiums  uncollected  and  In  bands 

or  Agents .  3»***S!?  12 

Real  Estate . 1,070,033  77 


Total . $7,61841«  »• 


CHAS.  J.  MARTIN,  President. 

D.  A.  HEALD,  Yice«President. 

J.  H.  WASHBURN,  V.  P.  &  Sec»7. 

T.  B.  GREENE,  W.  L.  BIGELOW,  E.  G.  SNOW,  Jr.,  Aw’t  BetTS. 


CONTINENTAL 

(Fire)  Insurance  Co. 

Offices,  <  New  York,  KXI  Broadway. 

Continental  ]  Brooklyn,  cor.  Court  and  Montague  Ste., 
Buildings :  (  and  No.  106  Broadway,  E.  D. 
Reserve  for  reinsurance  (Fire  Risks)  $0,000,458  M 
“  “  “  (Inland  Risks)  55,969  Sfi 

Reserve  ample  for  all  claims .  553,171  OO 

Capital  paid  in  in  cash .  1,000,000  OO 

Net  Surplus .  1,358,879  00 


Total  Assets,  Jan,  1st,  1886 . $5477,478  00 

This  Company  conducts  Its  business  under  the  restrto- 
tions  o(  the  New  York  Safety  Fund  Law.  The  two  Safetp 

Funds  now  amonnt  to  $1,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: 


H.  H.  LAMPORT,  President. 

F,  C,  MOORB,  Vice-President, 


CTRL'S  PKCK.  Od  Vice-President 


SAMUEL  D.  BABCOCK, 
GEORGE  BUSS, 

S.  B.  CHITTENDEN, 

WM.  H.  SWAN, 

HENRY  0.  BOWEN, 
AURELIUS  B.  HULL, 
THEODORE  F.  VAIL, 
THEODORE  I.  BUSTED 
WM.  M.  RICHARDS, 
JOHN  CLAFLIN. 
SEY.MOUR  L.  HUSTED, 
ALEX.  E.  ORR, 

W’M.  L.  ANDREWS, 

E.  W.  CORLIES, 

JAMES  FRASER, 

HIRAM  BARNEY, 

WILLIAM 


and  Secrettury. 

SAMUEL  A.  SAWYEB, 

JNO.  L.  HIKER, 

WILLI.AM  BRYCE, 

HENRY  F.  SPAULDING, 
RICHARD  A.  MOCUBDT. 
JOHN  H.  REED, 

JOHN  H.  EARLE, 
CHARLES  H.  BOOTH. 

WM.  H.  HURLBUT, 
EDWARD  MARTIN, 
BRADISH  JOHNSON. 

8.  M.  BUCKINOHAM, 

J.  D.  VERMILYE, 

JACOB  WENDELL, 

WM.  A.  SLATER, 
LAWRENCE  TUBNUBIL 
G.  LOW. 


A.  M.  KIRBY,  Stc.  Local  Dtpartmmt. 


( 


B.  C.  TOWNSEND,  Sec.  Agency  Department. 

CHAS.  H.  DUTCHES,  See.  Brooklyn  DepartmmA. 


HANOVER 

Fire  Insurance  Gompan^f 

■iO  ITASSAV  STREET,  ITE'W  TORS. 


Sixty-filth  Semi  aimnal  Statement,  showing  the  condltiMt 
of  the  Company,  Jasoary  1,  1885. 

Cash  Capital,  ....  $1,006,000  OC 
Reserve  for  Re- Insurance,  •  919,616  88 

Reserve  for  all  other  Liabilities,  167,448  88 

Net  Surplus,  ....  459,447  08 


Total  Assets,  ....  $2,546,512  86 


SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

United  Staten  Bondn  (par  value  $1.3‘i.4,000) . $1,570,976  M 

Bunds  and  Mortgages,  being  Bret  liens  on  Im- 
(irored  Real  Estate  In  the  cities  of  New  York 

and  Brooklyn .  156.350  M 

Loans  on  Call .  3,900  00 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Office .  90,769  09 

Rnllroad  First  Mortgage  Bonds .  431,703  50 

State  and  City  Bonds .  93,045  00 

Bank  and  Trust  Company  Stocks .  49,435  00 

Railroad  Stock .  14,500  00 

Cash  In  bands  of  Agents,  In  course  of  transmis¬ 
sion,  and  uncollected  Office  Premiums .  135,436  $■ 

Accrued  Interest. . 10,568  6T 


-  93,546,613  I 

BEITJAMZIT  S.  'WALCOTT,  President. 

I.  BEMSEN  LANE,  Vlce-Pres’t  and  Sec’y. 

CHARLES  L.  ROE,  1  Asa*!  SecratArlei* 
CHAltLES  A.  SHAW,  }  *  »©creiAne». 


Life  Insurance  Company, 

150  and  158  Broadway, 

NEW  YORK. 


“/  MUST  DIE  TO  WIN.” 

This  is  a  common  expression,  one  used  perhaps 
most  frequently  as  an  objection  to  the  ordinary 
Lite  plan.  "  It  is  an  excellent  form  of  provision 
for  the  family’,  but  I  mu.st  die  to  win.” 

YOU  MAY  LIVE  AND  WIN. 

This  refers  to  the  Endowment  plan,  which  meets 
the  above  olijnetion.  Take,  for  instance,  a  policy 
payable  to  yourself  10,  15,  or  20  y-ears  hence.  Say 
you  die  before  the  termination  of  the  period  :  your 
family  wins.  You  survive  the  period ;  the  policy 
becomes  at  once  a  jirovision  for  your  own  advanc¬ 
ing  years.  Yon  have  lived  atid  won. 


THE  “J/.1A7A1 

Xetc  J^hm  meets  the  case. 


pany,  giving  your  age. 


D1*7JI  n  I  IFArms&mills 

,  4  r  t  It  iFor  Sale  a  Exchange, 
I  I  t  ,1  I  11  I  -  icpcg  Catalogue. 

K.  B.  CHAFFIN  CO.,  KTchinond^a. 


A  An  active  Han  or  Woman  la 

•^■w  ■  every  county  to  sell  our 

goods.  _S«Ury  175  per  Month  and  Expensea. 
Canvassing  Oiitllt  and  Particulars  FREF 
Stamdauo  SiLvca-WAKB  Co.,  Boston,  M- 


United  States  Mail  Steamers 


SAIL  EVERY  SATURDAY  FROM 

NEW  YORK  for  GLASGOW  via  LONDONDERRY. 

Cubiu  Pneenge,  $.-,0  and  $69.  Second  Claea,  $39. 

JOINT  EXPRESS  SERVICE, 

NEW  YORK  to  LIVERPOOL  via  QUEENSTOWN. 

steamer  “AMERICA  ’’  - sails  Wednesday,  April  14. 

Steamer  “  CITY  OF  ROME  ’’  sails  Wetlnesday,  April  38. 
And  every  alternate  Wednesday  thereafter. 

Sultmn  Passage,  $00  to  $109.  Second  Class,  $35. 
Steerage  at  lowest  rates. 

For  Cabin  Plans  and  all  further  Information,  apply  to 

nZlTDERS017  SROTSBRS,  Affenti, 

7  Bowling  Green,  New  York, 


GRATEPin.— COMPORTING. 

EPPS’S  COCOA. 

BREAKFAST. 

“  By  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natnral  laws  which 
govern  the  operations  of  dlg.-stioD  and  nutrition,  and  by  a 
careful  application  of  the  fine  proj^ertles  of  well  selected 
Crx-oa.  Mr.  Ejips  has  i)r(>vlded  our  breakfast  tables  with  a 
delicately  flavored  beverage,  which  may  save  us  many 
heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  Is  by  the  Judicious  use  of  such 
articles  of  diet  that  a  constitution  may  be  gradually  built 
up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every  tendency  to  disease. 
Hundreds  of  subtle  malmlies  are  floating  aiviund  us,  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  Is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escar* 
many  a  fatal  shaft  by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortifletl  with 
pure  blood,  and  a  properly  nourished  frame.’’— Civil  Ser¬ 
vice  Gazette.  ' 

Hade  simply  with  boiling  water  or  milk.  Sold  only  In 
half  iiound  tins  by  Grocers,  labelled  thus : 

JAMBS  BPP8  A  CO.,  Houaeeoputhic  Chemists, 

JLoud— ,  Bugluue. 
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•m  SXW  YOBK  WVAXraiSLEBSl,  ^  manes  are  given  as  to  the  fulness  and  accura- 

IM  ~ _ T--n  gtrcet  1  records  of  the  District  Boards  made 

Am«ie«Tnat8o«MrB«iiding. Lomas.  County  Boards.  A  special  head,  with 

_  _  specifications  of  a  large  number  of  hicalities,  is 

■WRT  M.  WMMiJK  ^tor  Pr.pri.tMw1 

“  Condition  as  to  accuracy  and  neatness.” 
ZKRM8 :  fS  a  Tsar,  U  Advanoe,  Poata^  Paid.  Without  naming  localities,  we  quote :  “  Tolera- 
Bataaed  at  um  Poatoffioe  at  Mow  York  aa  sooond-oiaai,  file  only,  there  being  room  for  improvement  ” ; 

-  “Tolerably  accurate;  neatness  not  much”; 

A«lv.rtlaMBMta  90  oenta  a  lino— 12  linea  to  tbo  indu  ii-kt  ^  w  x  v.  ....  .u  i  .  »»  .«aii 

Om  tk.  PUUi  Pmco.  M  conta  a  line.  perfect,  but  better  than  last  year  ;  “All 

Ob  th.  KigktM  Pii«o,  so  conta  a  lino.  correct,  but  not  very  neat.”  Such  comments 

DMttha,  not  orer  4  Unoa,  SO  coniBf  as  these  embodied  in  a  State  report,  are  signifi- 
»Tor  4  Unoa.  10  oonta  a  lino.  cant  of  the  rawness  of  many  of  the  school  offi- 

AddiMB  Mow  York  Ewaiacoiist.  Has  ciajg  and  probably  point  to  the  employment  of 

■■so.  Mew  TMk.  Bemlt,  In  all  caaea,  by  ExPBOi  ,  ,  •  .u  ^  -a  *  j-  .  •  .  •  i 

ICOKST  oam.  DSAFT,  posTorrick  oede*.  or  KwiaTsuD  colored  men  in  the  capacity  of  district  officials 
rjTTra  in  some  cases. 

— — —  Another  matter  upon  which  County  Superin¬ 
tendents  were  asked  to  report,  w’as  “Any  irreg¬ 
ularities  which  may  have  been  discovered  in 
the  proceedings  of  any  [District]  Board,  togeth¬ 
er  with  such  action  as  was  taken  by  the  County 
Board  thereon.”  (County  Boards  are  elected  by 
—  ■  ■  the  Legislature,  and  County  Superintendents 

THURSDAY  MARCH  4  1886.  appointed  by  the  State  Board  for  terms  of  four 

’  ’  _  years,  it  will  be  remembered.)  In  one  county 

OOMTEMTS  OF  THIS  PAPER.  Suj^rintendent  says :  “They  have,  some  of 

PAOB.  them,  heretofore  employed  teachers  without 

1.  lettera  on  u»e  South.  Bov.  Dr.  Schenck  on  the  Pacific  regular  meetings  for  that  purpose ;  informed 
Ooaat.  John  B.  Oough  and  his  Lite-work.  Our  Book  by  ^be  Board  that  it  was  WTOng,  and  I  hope 
.  _  ...  and  believe  there  will  be  no  more  of  it.” 

aa  a  Missionary  to  Africa.  Consecration  of  the  Home.  Other  heads  relate  to  the  frequency  and  reg- 


orer  4  Unea,  10  oenta  a  line. 

M^Addieaa  simply  Mew  York  Ewmscellst,  Res 
■■SO,  Mew  TMk.  Bemlt,  In  all  cases,  by  ExPBOi 
Moray  Onim.  dkar,  Fostoftici:  obdeb,  or  Bbqistebkd 

lATTEB. 


THURSDAY,  MARCH  4,  1886. 


OOMTEMT8  OF  THIS  PAPER. 


.  _  ...  and  believe  there  will  be  no  more  of  it.” 

5.  OOBBB8PONDEMCE :  The  Foxes  In  Council.  The  Negro  ,  . 

as  a  Missionary  to  Africa.  Consecration  of  the  Home.  Other  heads  relate  to  the  frequency  and  reg- 
From  the  Northwest.  Letter  from  Boston.  Our  Aged  ularityofholdingmeetingsofDistrictandCity 
Ministers  and  the  Presbyterian  Elders.  TheBeiigious  Boards,  the  number  of  Teachers’  Institutes 

held,  and  the  attendance  upon  them.  The 
*•  Abbott  E.  Kittredge.  g^mmaries  of  these  reports  present  some  verv 

The  last  Friend  of  the  Senecas.  Foreign.  ,  j,  ,  ^  .... 

4.  Editortais.  Ministers  and  Churches.  hopeful  figures,  e.  g.,  ninety-four  Supenntend- 

6.  chrisUans  Ood’s  Epistles.  The  Tonic  Sol-fa  System,  ents  report  “favorably,”  seven  “an  improve- 


Hymn  from  the  Italian.  The  Children  at  Home, 
f.  Farmer’s  Department.  The  Household. 

8.  Current  Events.  Money  and  Business. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  IN  VIRGINIA. 

Fourteen  years  covers  the  public-school  his- 


ment,”  and  only  nine  “  some  opposition,”  up¬ 
on  the  subject  of  “  Public  sentiment  in  resi>ect 
to  public  schools.”  Eighty-eight  report  in  the 
affirmative,  and  only  twelve  in  the  negative, 
upon  the  question  “  W’ere  the  records  of  the 
District  Boards  all  laid  before  the  County 


tory  of  the  “  Mother  of  Presidents.  ”  Time-worn  Do8'r*i»  dulj  acted  on  according  to  law? 
wjid  venerable  as  she  is  in  many  respects,  in  Eighty-four  Superintendents  held  Teachers’ 
this  she  is  a  young  State ;  and  it  is,  if  nothing  Institutes,  and  twenty-six  did  not. 
more,  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  great  in-  Normal  education  of  the  right  sort  is  per- 
dustrial  awakening  which  is  so  rapidly  chang-  ^nps  the  greatest  need.  Institutes  lasting  a 
Ing  the  whole  commonwealth,  dates  from  about  *ew  days  do  a  great  deal  of  good,  but  they  can- 
the  same  time  as  the  new  departure  in  educa-  take  the  place  of  regular,  continuous  in- 
tion.  We  cannot  say  that  either  of  these  is  the  struction  in  schools  where  the  aim  is  to  teach 
cause  of  the  other,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  everything  in  such  a  way  as  to  fit  tlie  learners 
that  the  changed  condition  of  labor  has  been  ^  l«ad  others  over  the  same  road.  Virginia  is 
the  cause  of  both  the  educational  and  industrial  laying  ‘he  foundations  of  a  white  Female  Nor- 
Tevivals.  In  both  directions  progress  has  been  aial  School  of  great  excellence  at  larmville. 
very  rapid.  Without  going  into  any  details  as  I^^'-  Eoffner,  who  for  twelve  years  was  the 
to  the  increase  in  both  the  amount  and  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
variety  of  business  done,  it  is  sufficient  to  give  and  to  whom  is  largely  due  the  great  progress 
some  facts  and  figures  as  to  the  growth  of  pub-  that  has  been  made,  is  in  charge  of  tliis  school, 
lie  schools,  and  the  change  of  public  sentiment  ^as  begun  in  the  right  i^ay,  liy  spending 
in  their  favor.  Omitting  the  years  between  liberally  for  teachers  and  moderately  for  build- 
1871  (when  the  system  was  inaugurated)*  and  ^ags.  His  teachers  are  noimal  experts,  and 


1885,  we  find  that  in  1871  there  were  2158  white, 
and  708  colored  schools  oi*en ;  in  1885  the  num¬ 
bers  were  respectively  46.58  and  1917,  showing 


are  doing  brilliant,  but  at  the  same  time  solid 
work. 

The  Colored  Normal  School  at  Petorsburghas 


about  two  and  one-fifth  times  as  many  white,  lieen  a  success.  A  great  deal  of  mo- 

and  two  and  five-sevenths  as  many  colored  ’^^y  spent  in  buildings.  The  expenditure 
schools  as  at  the  beginning.  of  and  the  management  of  the  whole  affair, 

^  .  ,  ,  ,  .  ,  .  was  under  the  Mahone regime  put  in  the  hands 

Graded  schools  were  not  opened  till  1874,  in  ,  ,  ,  . 

...  ..  1  ...  11  of  colored  men.  There  may  be  negroescaiia- 

whichyear  there  were  109  white  and  46  colored.  ,,,  ..  .  ,  , 

„  u-i  1-7-7  1  1  XT  bleofconductingunenterpriseofsuchmagni- 

Now  there  are  243  white  and  77  colored.  Here  .  ,  ,  „  i  x  .  i-.-  i 

,  ...11  tufio  tind  complexitv,  but  a  corrupt  iiolitical 

there  has  been  a  more  rapid  proportional  ad-  .  , ,  .  u  .i  x  .  »  u  i  • 

ring  would  not  be  the  best  agency  for  fand mg 
vancement  among  the  whites.  . ,  ”  .  ...  , ,  .  .  "  p 

.  _  them,  and  putting  them  in  the  position.  Prof. 

In  1871  there  were  89,734  white,  and  38,554  ijangston,  the  new  principal,  has  an  opportuni- 
colored  pupils  enrolled ;  in  1885  194,235  w'hite,  himgeif  credit  and  benefit  his  race  in 

and  109,108  colored.  Here  the  increase  of  the  jj^jg  very  responsible  post,  such  as  any  man 
colored  enrollment  is  almost  fifty  per  cent,  micht  covet. 


more  rapid  than  that  of  the  white.  When  we 
examine  the  average  daily  attendance  (52,270 


Hampton,  with  its  sturdy  Gospel  of  hard 
work,  is  in  a  great  many  ways  working  a  be- 


white,  and  23,452  colored  in  1871 ;  115,6*24  white,  jicPcont  revolution.  It  is  changing  the  views 
and  60,845  colored  in  1885),  we  find  the  very  sur-  ^nd  the  practices  of  both  races  on  many  vital 
prising  fact  that  that  of  the  colored  pupils  has  ,juestions.  Its  pastors’  class  which  brings  col- 
increased  more  rapidly  by  between  forty  and  ministers  from  the  vicinity  under  tlie  tui- 

flfty  per  cent,  than  the  whites.  All  educators  white  pastors  from  Hampton,  shows 

will  agree  that  average  daily  attendance  is  one  ^rhat  might  and  should  be  done  all  over  the 
of  the  surest  tests  of  the  interest  felt  by  both  gouth.  If  it  w’ere  done,  some  of  the  most  seri- 
parents  and  children.  When  we  find  one  class  menacing  evils  would  soon  be  out  of 

which  is  poorer  than  the  other,  we  usually  ex-  way.  Godly  and  well-instructed  pastors  of 
pect  that  the  necessity  real  or  supposed  for  t^eir  own  race,  are  probalily  the  greatest  need 
the  labor  of  the  children,  will  make  the  attend-  qj  negroes,  while  the  ignorance  and  the 
ance  of  the  poorer  class  more  irregular.  This  moral  defects  of  many  of  the  ministers  they 
reversal  of  the  common  order  may  be  partly,  jmve,  constitute  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
but  not,  we  think,  wholly  accounted  for  by  the  digeouraging  obstacles  in  the  way  of  any  and 
fact  that  in  Virginia,  and  in  the  South  general-  gflfoftg  to  benefit  them.  There  are  a  multi- 
ly,  white  people  who  are  in  such  circumstances  tude  of  white  ministers  who  are  qualified  for, 
as  not  to  need  the  labor  of  their  children,  send  would  enjoy  such  work,  and  such  giv- 

them  to  private  schools.  The  whites  attending  would  be  more  blessed  than  the  receiving, 
many,  if  not  ifiost,  of  the  free  schools,  must  be  t,  u  .u-  •  * 


of  the  poorer  and  less  ambitious  class,  and 


Perhajis  this  is  not  quite  germane  to  a  letter 


therefore  less  likely  than  even  the  negrLs  to  Common  Schools  of  Virgmia,  but  as 

_ _ _  fyi*!  roix.iio.  Hamptoo  IS  doing  so  much  more  than  any  oth- 


sppreciate  the  importance  of  regular  attend 


er  institution  to  popularize  public  schools,  liy 


Another  carious  tact  is  that  in  1871  the  males  “'f 

,  K  .n-t  a  I  -raa  ♦  under  the  right  sort  of  teachers,  it  seems 


in  attendance,  both  white  and  colored,  out¬ 
numbered  the  females  by  over  fifty  per  cent., 
while  in  1885  the  numbers  of  the  two  sexes 
were  almost  equal. 

The  average  monthly  salaries  have  scarcely 
changed,  being  about  $32  for  male  teachers, 
and  $26  for  females. 


appropriate  to  call  attention  to  tliis  closely  re¬ 
lated  aspect  of  its  great  work. 


A  lie  averap  mouriiiy  salaries  nave  scarcely  -pHg  5,eet|^(iS  IS  CHICAGO, 

changed,  being  about  $32  for  male  teachers,  _ 

and  $26  for  females.  Dr.  Noyes  writes  us  that  it  has  been  definito- 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  schoolhouses  ly  arranged  that  the  Rev.  S.  P,  Jones— otlier- 
owned  by  districts,  has  been  very  great.  In  wise,  all  over  the  Southwest,  and  with  no  in- 
1871  there  were  only  190.  In  1884  this  number  tentional  disrespect,  Sam  Jones— is  coming  to 
had  grown  to  3580,  more  than  eighteen  times  Chicago  to  conduct  a  union  meeting,  under  the 
as  many.  The  value  of  school  property  owned  auspices  of  the  South  Side  churelies. 
by  districts,  was  $211,166  in  1871.  In  1884  it  was  And  later  we  hear  that  his  labors  have  already 
$1  ,592,434,  an  increase  of  over  seven-fold.  This  begun,  and  are  to  continue  throughout  Marcli. 
property  is  owned  by  485  school  districts.  These  Mr.  Jones  will  first  fulfil  an  engagement  with 
^stricts  are  coterminous  with  the  subdivisions  the  Chicago-avenue  Church,  alternating  witli 
of  counties  called  “  magisterial  districts,”  and  Mr.  Small,  his  associate,  who  has  preceded  him 
are  much  the  same  as  townships  in  other  States,  by  about  a  week,  and  has  been  speaking  in  Far- 
Rach  magisterial  district  has  a  supervisor,  and  well  Hall  at  noon,  and  in  the  Chicago-avenue 
all  these  together  constitute  the  County  Board  Church  in  the  evening,  ever>'  day. 
of  Supervisors.  The  South  Side  services  will  be  lield  in  the 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  Casino  Skating  Rink,  corner  of  State  and  Twen- 
tion  is  elected  for  four  years  by  the  Legislature  ty-fourth  streets,  whicli  will  seat  six  or  seven 
(or  General  Assembly)  in  joint  ballot.  He  with  thousand  persons,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
the  Governor  and  Attorney-General  constitute  for  the  services.  Overflow  meetings,  for  which 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  which  appoints  provision  is  made,  wili  be  held  in  the  Immanuel 
County  Superintendents  of  Schools,  and  can  re-  Baptist  Church,  Dr.  Lorimer’s,  and  another 
move  them  for  cause  after  due  notice,  appoint-  service  will  be  held  in  Dr.  Henson’s  Church,  to 
ment  to  be  with  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen-  accommodate  tliose  who  live  in  the  more  South- 
ate.  The  State  Board  also  has  the  control  of  em  part  of  the  city. 

all  public  schools  of  higher  grade,  provides  for  And  evidentlv’  our  Chicago  brethren  are  tak- 
uniformity  of  text-books,  and  for  library  and  ing  a  leaf  from  our  example  here  in  New  York. 


apparatus. 


They  are  setting  the  battle  in  order,  even  as  to 


The  sources  of  the  school  fund,  which  by  con-  details,  before  it  begins.  The  South  Side  has 
stitutional  provision  is  to  be  “  permanent  and  been  divided  into  forty-one  districts.  Two  vis- 
perpetual,”  are  “  lands  donated  by  Congress  itors  going  together,  will  enter  each  of  these 
for  public-school  purposes,  all  escheated  prop-  districts  and  will  visit  every  house,  not  only 
erty,  all  waste  and  unimproved  lands,  all  prop-  to  invite  the  people  to  the  services,  but  also, 
erty  accruing  to  the  State  by  forfeiture,  and  all  where  practicable,  to  talk  witli  them  upon  the 
fines  collected  for  offenses  committed  against  subject  of  religion,  and  to  pray  with  them, 
the  State,  with  such  other  sums  as  the  General  Our  busiest  pastors  then' — Dr.  Barrows  of  the 
Assembly  may  appropriate.”  A  capitation  tax  First,  McPherson  of  the  Second,  and  others — 
(recently  abolished',  and  a  tax  on  property  of  have  been  taking  time,  “  buying  up  the  oppor- 
not  less  than  one,  and  not  more  than  five  mills  tunity  ”  for  house-to-house  visitation.  As  for 
on  the  dollar  this,  with  the  interest  on  the  the  pastor  of  the  Third  Church  (Dr.  Kittredge', 
permanent  funds,  is  to  be  for  the  equal  benefit  his  carriage  is  at  his  door  for  tliis  purjiose  at 
of  all  the  people  of  the  State,  the  number  of  two  o’clock  of  almost  every  week-day* ! 
children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty*-  Not  in  recent  y*ears  in  Chicago,  if  ever,  nor 
one  years  in  each  public-school  district,  being  perhaps  in  any  other  city,  has  there  been  de- 
the  basis  of  division.  viseil  a  scheme  of  religious  visitation  so  gen- 

Children  whose  parents  or  guardians  are  too  era!  and  extended.  Thus  at  the  start  all  non¬ 
poor  to  pay*  for  school  books,  are  to  be  supplied  churchgoers  are  made  aware  that  Christians 
at  public  cost.  Counties  and  school  districts  are  in  earnest,  and  that  all  things  are  now* 
may  raise  additional  money*  by*  tax,  not  to  ex-  ready'.  And  the  singing  is  to  second  the 
oeed  five  mills  on  the  dollar  in  any  one  year.  preaching  in  full  and  persuasive  volume,  a 
A  very*  interesting  part  of  the  last  report  of  jrreet  chorus  choir  having  been  organized  and 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  drilletl.  And  the  ri'quirements  of  the  inquiry- 
is  that  which  gives  extracts  from  reports  of  the  rooms  have  also  been  duly  considered,  and 
County  Superintendents.  These  extracts  are  there  will  not  be  wanting  there,  on  occasion, 
classified  under  such  heads  as  “  Publie  senti-  Ixith  men  and  w*omen  of  approved  wisdom  and 
ment  in  respect  to  public  schools,”  “  Were  the  earnestness. 

accounts  of  Treasurer  laid  before  County*  and  But  lest  smaller  cities,  and  even  our  rural 
City  Board,  and  duly  examined?”  “Was  churches,  should  contrast  these  notes  of  prepa- 
tbeir  condition  satisfactory*  ?  ”  Similar  sum-  ration  and  progress  with  what  is  being  done  or 


hoped  for  among  them,  to  disparagement,  we 
here  quote  some  sente  nces  from  a  private  let¬ 
ter  with  which  we  have  been  favored.  The 
w’riter  is  a  Christian  woman  of  experience,  w*ho 
has  often  been  engaged  in  revival  scenes  in 
New  England  and  the  West.  Dating  but  last 
week  from  Liberty,  Ind.,  she  writes : 

“What  has  God  w*rought  in  the  past  two 
weeks!  Truly  the  w*ork  is  marvellous  in  our 
eyes.  The  meeting^n  our  Presbyterian  Church 
began  two  w*eeks  ago  last  Sabbath,  and  from 
the  first  day  the  interest  began.  There  is  no 
excitement;  it  is  rather  ‘the  still  small  voice.’ 
Our  pastor,  Mr.  McIntosh,  has  had  no  extra 
help,  but  as  a  result  of  the  two  weeks’  meet¬ 
ings,  ninety-four  have  been  added  to  our  num¬ 
bers  !  Of  these  eighty-six  by  confession  of  their 
faith,  and  eight  by  letter.  About  nine-tenths 
w*ere  baptized.  More  names  have  since  been 
added  to  the  number,  and  the  meetings  w*ill  be 
continued  through  another  week.  All  classes 
are  represented :  some  of  the  most  respectable 
and  substantial  members  of  this  community, 
some  skeptics,  some  of  irregular  habits,  all 
seem  ready  to  speak  for  the  Master,  and  many 
have  taken  classes  in  the  Sunday-school — in 
short,  have  taken  hold  of  the  w*ork,  intent  on 
redeeming  the  time.  All  ages  are  represented : 
some  whose  heads  are  blossoming,  many  in 
middle  life,  a  large  number  from  tw*enty-flve  to 
forty  years  of  age,  also  many*  from  sixteen  to 
tw*enty  years,  and  a  few*  little  children,  some 
w*hole  families,  parents  and  children. 

“  In  all  my*  long  life  I  never  attended  such 
meetings  as  last  Sabbath.  The  session  w*as 
nearly*  three  hours  long,  and  the  church  was 
packed ;  every  foot  of  room  was  utilized  w  here 
a  chair  could  be  placed.  All  the  standing-room 
was  occupied,  and  tw*o  hundred  went  away*  un¬ 
able  to  gain  admission.  Families  have  been 
constant  attendants  at  the  evening  meetings 
w*ho  live  from  four  to  seven  miles  distant, 
w  hile  the  roads  are  in  a  bad  condition !  A  lit¬ 
tle  girl  had  been  very  anxious  to  join  the 
church,  and  had  manifested  a  great  desire  that 
her  parents  should  do  so.  Her  grandma  told 
her  she  must  talk  w*ith  them,  for  the  Bible 
says  ‘A  little  child  shall  lead  tliem.’  She  re¬ 
plied  ‘I  think  tliey  ought  to  lead  me.’  She 
w*as  very  happy  when  her  mother  joined  tlie 
church,  and  last  night,  w*lien  licr  fatlier  came 
forw*ard,  she  seemed  completely  overcome,  so 
much  so  that  she  could  not  come  forward  her¬ 
self,  though  her  father  had  given  his  consent. 
There  are  now  one  hundred  and  three  on  our 
list.  The  interest  continues  and  the  meetings 
are  crowded.  Tliis  w*onderful  aw  akening  seems 
to  be  a  general  thing  all  over  this  part  of  the 
country.” 

EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

We  learn  that  at  the  weekly  prayer-meeting 
of  the  Presbyterian  Memorial  Church  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening,  Feb.  24th,  the  pastor  (the  Rev. 
Charles  S.  Robinson)  read  a  paper  notifying 
ills  people  that  he  w*as  about  to  ask  a  dissolu¬ 
tion  of  the  pastoral  relation :  this,  as  w*as  ex¬ 
plained,  not  on  account  of  ill  health,  or  age,  or 
for  any  dissatisfaction  on  his  ow*n  part,  nor  so 
far  as  he  knew*  on  the  part  of  the  people,  but 
simply  that  he  might  accept  another  field  of 
labor.  The  public  has  not  been  advised  of  the 
matter,  but  it  would  appear  that  it  is  and  has 
been  the  desire  of  Dr.  Robinson,  and  many  of 
his  friends  both  in  his  congregation  and  in  the 
ministry,  that  he  should  devote  some  years  to 
literary  labor,  undistracted  by  the  onerous  cares 
of  a  large  and  alw*ays  successful  pastorate.  As 
is  well  know*n,  the  beautiful  Presbyterian  Me¬ 
morial  Church,  whose  stones  he  counted  as 
they  w*ere  placed  from  foundation  to  finial, 
seats  the  largest  congregation  of  our  commun¬ 
ion  here  in  New  York,  w*ith  a  single  excejition. 
The  conscientious  shepherding  and  instruction 
of  such  a  flock,  precludes  much  outside  w*ork, 
and  hence  the  situation.  It  is  intimated  that 
Dr.  Robinson  has  been  invited  to  the  presiden¬ 
cy  of  one  of  our  colleges.  However  this  may  be, 
or  should  he  choose  some  other  post,  or  remain 
w*here  he  is,  the  admired  and  beloved  pastor  of 
a  numerous  and  growing  congregation,  we  are 
sure  that  he  w*ill  retain  the  confidence  and  ap¬ 
probation  of  his  brethren  in  the  ministry,  and 
of  the  public  who  know*  his  diligence  and  his 
sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  church  which  have 
so  long  looked  up  to  him  as  their  leader.  But 
should  he  now  prefer  a  change,  and  in  the  di¬ 
rection  intimated,  then  fortunate  the  institution 
that  may  secure  his  ripe  ability  in  affairs.  The 
habit  of  success  is  fairly  ingrained  in  his  life, 
and  that  it  w*ould  still  abide  with  him,  and 
guide  to  ajiappy  issue  all  matters  of  adminis¬ 
tration,  we  have  no  doubt.  But  so  long  a  lead¬ 
ing  and  honored  pastor  here  in  New  York,  Dr. 
Robinson  w*ould  seem  to  us  quite  out  of  place 
in  almost  any  new  relations,  however  congenial 
or  advantageous  in  certain  respects  they  might 
prove.  _ 

The  addn'ss  memorial  of  Mrs.  Laura  YI. 
Wright  by  the  Rev.  YI.  F.  Trippe,  which  will  be 
found  on  another  page,  is  a  faithful  but  all  too 
brief  record  of  a  most  remarkable  life.  From 
her  marriage  w*ith  the  Rev.  Asher  Wright, 
Jan.  21,  1833,  to  Jan.  21,  1886,  w*hen  she  died, 
she  hardly  remitted  her  solicitude  and  endea¬ 
vors  for  the  best  welfare  of  the  Indians  of  the 
Cataraugus  Reservation.  Some  missionary  so¬ 
cieties  there  are  who  require,  or  at  least  prefer, 
that  those  w*hom  they  send  out  shall  identify 
themselves  w*ith  those  among  w*hom  they  la¬ 
bor,  ns  regards  the  externals  of  dress,  food, 
etc.  This  so  far  as  may  be,  and  obviously,  as 
a  means  of  influence.  But  neither  husband 
nor  w*ife  in  this  instance  needed  any  such  re¬ 
quirement.  Their  identification  with  those  to 
w*hom  they  w  ere  sent,  needed  no  external  signs. 
It  was  at  the  start,  and  also  when  more  than 
fifty  years  had  elapsed,  of  the  heart  and  for 
Christ’s  sake.  These  faithful  missionaries 
have  added  luster  to  missionary  annals,  and 
to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

Our  friend.  Dr.  H.  D.  Ganso  of  the  Board  of 
Aid  for  Colleges,  is  alw*ays  sure  of  a  welcome 
for  himself  here  in  New  Y'ork,  w*here  he  was 
long  an  honored  and  successful  pastor,  and 
also  for  the  good  cause  he  rejiresents.  Thus 
the  collection  for  this  object  just  taken  up  in 
the  Fifth-avenue  Church— Dr.  John  Hall’s — 
amounts  to  $2,535,  a  sum  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  offering  of  the  same  church  last  year. 
The  Board  is  greatly  in  need  of  funds,  and 
neither  large  nor  small  collections  come  amiss 
to  its  treasury. _ 

The  interior  of  the  First  Reformed  Church  of 
Hackensack,  N.  J.,  has  recently  undergone 
elaborate  redecoration.  Not  only  have  the 
side  walls,  the  ceiling,  and  the  pulpit  alcove 
been  repainted,  and  the  w*oodw*ork  stained,  re- 
finished,  and  picked  out  in  gold,  but  the  win¬ 
dows  have  received  rich  and  brilliant  stained 
glass.  The  scheme  of  the  decoration  is  one  of 
light  green  tones,  with  rich  borders  and  sym¬ 
bols  in  complementary  colors  and  brilliant 
parts  of  gold.  One  of  the  windows  nearest  the 
platform  is  a  memorial  gift,  w*e  believe,  having 
for  its  subject  Christ  in  the  Temple  at  the  feet 
of  the  Doctors.  Tlu*  commission  for  the  deco¬ 
ration  in  general,  as  well  a-s  for  the  stained 
glass,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  well 
known  firm  of  church  decorators,  J.  &  R.  Lamb 
of  New  York.  The  result  obtained  has  been 
noticeably  artistic  and  harmonious,  the  glass 
agreeing  in  the  key  of  its  coloring  with  the 
walls  and  pews. 


That  true  servant  of  the  Master,  the  Rev. 
William  E.  Boardman,  has  at  length,  after  at¬ 
taining  to  ripe  and  even  venerable  years,  fallen 
on  sleep.  He  died  a  few  days  since  in  London 
of  paralysis,  his  exit  from  consciousness  being 
sudden,  and  doubtless  without  pain.  Death 
stole  upon  him  kindly  and  unaware,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  he  did  not  have  opportunity  to  withstand 
him  through  his  own,  or  the  prayers  of  others ! 
A  man  of  intrepid  faith  and  zeal,  nothing  w’as 
too  haul  or  high  for  him  to  essay.  Years  ago 
while  living  and  laboring  on  this  side  in  his 
own  country,  he  was  a  Secretary  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Sunday-school  Union,  Philadelphia,  and  a 
well  known  minister  of  the  then  New*  School 
branch  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.  With  him 
religion  permeated  every  interest  and  relation. 
He  w*as  early  in  full  sympathy  with  the  aboli¬ 
tionism  of  Oberlin,  and  its  reputod  perfection¬ 
ism  as  well.  Later  he  became  widely  known 
to  the  religious  w*oild  as  the  author  of  a  vol¬ 
ume  entitled  “The  Higher  Christian  Life,” 
the  theories  and  principles  of  w’hich  it  is  but 
just  to  his  memory  to  say  he  strove  to  exem¬ 
plify  to  the  day  of  his  death.  He  has  lived  in 
London  now  for  some  years,  and  has  been 
heard  from  of  late  by  his  old  friends  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  as  a  zealous  promoter  of  the  new  doctrine  of 
healing  by  faith.  He  w  as  esteemed  by  many 
of  the  excellent  of  all  names,  and  w*as  in  the 
habit  of  holding  frequent  conferences  for 
praise,  prayer,  and  instruction  in  the  things  of 
the  kingdom,  as  he  apprehended  them.  His 
funeral  w*as  attended  by  a  large  concourse  on 
Monday,  Feb.  15th. 

The  American  Humane  Association  is  pre¬ 
paring  to  distribute  10(t,(HKl  copies  of  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  the  American  Ornitholo¬ 
gists  Union,  for  the  protection  of  birds,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  current  number  of  Science.  The 
report  shows  that  immediate  measures  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  present  rate  of  de¬ 
struction,  or  our  w*oods  and  fields  will  shortly 
be  w*ithout  birds.  Such  precautions  are  espe¬ 
cially  necessary  in  the  vicinity  of  cities  and 
large  tow*ns,  where  usually  Sunday  is  chosen 
for  the  incursion  of  gunners  into  the  country,  j 
No  bird  that  Hies  or  manifests  life,  however 
diminutive,  escajies  these  ravagers — usually  of 
foreign  extraction — ami  thus  it  has  come  about 
that  our  songsters  and  insectivorous  birds  arc 
fast  disappearing  from  large  sections  of  tin' 
country.  It  is  liigh  time  that  measures  of  pro¬ 
tection  w*ere  enacted  and  enforced. 

In  its  February  number,  the  Y’ale  Literary 
Ylagazine  will  celebrate  its  fiftieth  anniver¬ 
sary.  Founded  in  1836  by  YVilliam  YI.  Evarts 
and  four  classmates,  it  has  held  its  ow*n  w*ith- 
out  a  break,  and  now*  enjoys  the  distinction  of 
being  the  oldest  college  publication,  and  the 
oldest  monthly  of  any  sort  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  condueb'd  by  five  students  of  the 
Senior  Class,  elected  annually  before  the  close 
of  the  Junior  year,  and  is  made  up  of  contri¬ 
butions  from  undergraduates  of  the  College. 
The  contents  of  the  February  number  w'ill  be 
furnished  entirely  by  editors  of  former  years, 
and  it  is  expected  will  include  articles  from  , 
the  Hon.  William  YI.  Evarts,  Donald  S.  Ylitch-  ' 
ell,  Andrew*  D.  White,  and  others,  thus  making  | 
up  a  rare  number.  j 

It  is  stated  that  the  w*ill  of  the  late  Kasper  i 
Auch  of  New*  Orleans,  after  beipiests  amount-  | 
ing  to  $28,000  to  his  relatives,  leaves  the  rest  of 
his  estate,  estimated  at  $’262,000,  to  the  ten 
Presbyterian  churches  of  New*  Orleans.  Here 
is  an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  siiecial 
w  isdom  on  the  part  of  our  brethren  of  the  Cres¬ 
cent  City,  to  the  end  that  this  large  sum — 
should  they  ever  come  into  its  possession— may 
prove  a  blessing. 

The  Rev.  Frederick  G.  Clark,  pastor  of  the 
Second-street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Troy, 
has  been  compelled  to  seek  rest  and  recrea¬ 
tion.  Dr.  Clark’s  is  a  case  of  overw*ork,  and 
w*ith  a  view*  to  needed  rest  and  restoration,  he 
has  gone  on  a  southern  tour,  which  will  in¬ 
clude  Washington  and  other  points,  his  con¬ 
gregation  having  granted  a  leave  of  absence 
until  he  is  able  to  resume  his  duties. 

The  receipts  of  the  American  Board  for  the 
first  five  months  of  the  financial  year,  includ¬ 
ing  special  thank-offerings,  are  about  $14,000 
in  advance  of  those  for  the  corresponding 
months  of  the  past  year.  This  Board’s  new 
venture  in  the  way  of  an  almanac,  is  meeting 
w*ith  success.  The  first  edition  of  5000  has  been 
exhausted,  and  a  second  one  issued. 

GLAOSTONE  AND  THE  STREET-SWEEPER. 

Mr.  Editor:  Please  allow  me  to  correct  the 
error  in  the  following  paragraph,  which  is  go¬ 
ing  the  rounds  of  the  jiress ; 

“YVitli  my  own  eyes,”  said  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Cuvier  to  some  Y’ale  students  the  other  day,  ‘‘I 
have  seen  Mr.  Gladstone  kneel  by  the  side  of  a 
common  street-sweeper,  and  pray  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  his  soul.” 

In  my  address  to  the  Yale  students,  w*hile 
speaking  of  Ylr.  Gladstone’s  decided  and  de¬ 
vout  piety,  I  narrated  the  incident  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  missed  the  old  crossing-sw*eeper  from  in 
front  of  his  residence  in  Carlton  House  Terrace, 
and  he  w*ent  to  visit  him.  “  Was  not  it  kind  in 
Ylr.  Gladstone  to  come  and  see  me  ?  ”  said  the 
old  man  to  his  minister;  “and  ho  kneeled 
down  by  my  bed  and  prayed  w*ith  me.”  A 
careless  reporter  tortured  this  pleasant  inci¬ 
dent  into  the  absurd  form  which  I  have  quoted, 
aiul  which  has  led  many  people  to  address  to 
me  letters  inquiring  into  its  accuracy.  I  gave 
the  incident  on  the  best  authority. 

Yours,  T.  L.  Cuyler. 

Brooklyn,  Feb.  26, 1886. 

THE  NEW  YORK  ALUMNAE. 

The  Alumna;  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary,  number¬ 
ing  about  throe  hundred  in  this  city  arnl  vicinity, 
met  Feb.  22il  in  tbo  lecture-room  of  the  Centraj 
Presbytorian  Cliurch  in  West  Fifty-seventh  street, 
and  formed  an  .Ylumnn;  Association.  A  constitu¬ 
tion  was  ado[)te<l,  and  the  following  officers  elect¬ 
ed  :  President,  Miss  Mary  .\.  Brigham ;  Vice-Pres¬ 
idents,  YIrs.  J.  D.  Wilson,  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Hough¬ 
ton,  Yliss  Ellen  C.  Parsons,  of  New  York ;  Mrs.  T. 
New,  Mrs.  Peter  Goddard,  and  Miss  .Anna  Cantrell 
of  Brooklyn ;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Jennie 
Lemassena  of  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Correspomiing  Sec¬ 
retary,  Miss  Mary  Titcomb  of  Brookiyn ;  Treas¬ 
urer,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Mack  of  Harlem. 

Miss  C.  Ylorrill  read  a  paper  giving  reasons  for 
forming  an  association.  Miss  E.  Blanchard,  the 
Principal  of  the  Seminary,  brought  greetings,  and 
spoke  of  its  present  flourishing  condition.  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Seelye  read  letters  from  earlier  Principals. 
The  "Boston  and  Philadelphia  Organizations  were 
represented,  and  Mrs.  Fairchild  brought  plea.sant 
messages  from  New  Haven,  the  olde.st  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciations.  YIrs.  Gulliver,  a  former  Principal,  pro¬ 
posal  the  raising  of  the  Mary  Lyon  Fund  for  en¬ 
dowing  the  chair  of  the  Principal  before  the  semi¬ 
centennial  in  1887,  in  which  she  was  ably  seconded 
by  Yliss  Anna  Cantrell.  The  subject  aroused  much 
enthusiasm,  as  meiiting  the  hearty  cooper  ation  of 
all  friends  of  the  Seminary. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Taylor  of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle^ 
who  is  one  of  the  Trustees  of  YIt.  Holyoke  Semi¬ 
nary,  in  addressing  the  As.sociation,  spoke  of  the 
necessity  of  an  endowment  fund,  and  urged  that 
while  seeking  large  contributions,  smaller  ones 
should  not  be  neglected ;  and  said  that  the  good 
work  which  the  Institution  is  doing,  is  not  half 
well  enough  known. 

Rev.  Dr.  Wilson,  pastor  of  the  church,  testified 


that  in  many  years’  acquaintance  with  the  gradu¬ 
ates  of  Mt.  Holyoke,  he  had  noted  two  prominent 
characteristics,  Christian  culture  and  common- 
sense.  He  believed  an  institution  whoso  influence 
for  good  is  so  far-reaching,  should  receive  an  en¬ 
dowment  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  sus¬ 
tain  it  in  its  widening  work.  The  Association  sep¬ 
arated  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  carry  forward 
the  work. 

“YOUNG  MEN  FOR  YOUNG  MEN.” 

Immediately  following  the  six  weeks  evangelis¬ 
tic  meetings  at  Elmira,  conducted  by  Rev.  E.  E. 
Davidson,  was  held  the  twentieth  annual  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociations.  This  seems  very  opportune,  as  em¬ 
phasizing  the  call  to  the  new  recruits  to  the 
churches  to  begin  w’ork  for  the  Master  without 
delay. 

It  is  also  a  happy  event  for  the  Association  that 
its  annual  meeting  occurs  in  a  city  thoroughly  re¬ 
sponsive  by  revival  influences.  Doubtless  many  a 
young  convert,  in  the  glow  of  his  first  love,  will  at 
this  convention  learn  the  art  of  winning  those 
about  him  to  the  same  delightful  service  to  w’hich 
he  has  committed  himself.  It  is  a  great  thing  to 
thus  begin  well. 

It  has  taken  a  lengthened  and  varied  experience 
to  bring  the  Young  Ylcn’s  Christian  Association 
into  right  relations  to  the  work  of  the  Church  of 
Christ,  of  which  it  is  a  most  efficient  arm.  Its 
work  now*  seems  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
those  who  manage  its  affairs.  Its  definite  and 
comprehensive  idea  is  the  organization  of  evan¬ 
gelical  Christian  young  men  to  work  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  young  men.  The  notion  has  been  aban¬ 
doned  of  attempting  to  do  all  the  work  of  the 
Church.  Its  work  now  is  one,  but  varied.  Its  mot¬ 
to  is  “  Young  YIen  for  Young  Ylen.” 

In  accordance  with  this  single  purpose,  there  are 
special  departments,  all  leading  to  the  same  end, 
the  salvation  of  young  men.  The  library,  the 
reading-room,  the  gymnasium,  the  bath-rooms, 
the  classes  in  music,  in  bookkeeping,  in  Bible 
study,  special  secretaries  for  reaching  }*oung  men 
in  the  colleges  and  on  the  railways,  young  men  as 
commercial  travellers,  young  men  speaking  the 
German  language,  colored  young  men,  boys — all 
these  agencies  are  made  subservient  to  the  one 
grand  purpose,  saving  the  young  men. 

This  annual  meeting  of  young  men  at  work  for 
young  men  in  the  State  of  Nevv  York,  is  no  dress 
parade  for  self-glorification.  There  is  little  op¬ 
portunity  for  mere  oratorical  display.  These  hun¬ 
dreds  of  ^*oung  men  are  business  men.  and  they 
“  mean  business.”  All  of  the  meetings  are  in¬ 
tensely  spiritual  and  devotional. 

A  brii;f  extract  from  the  Secretary’s  report  is 
worthy  of  notice:  “There  are  111  associations; 
eighty-one  in  the  cities  and  towns,  sixteen  among 
railroad  men,  fourteen  in  colleges  and  educational 
institutions.  Twenty-one  thousand  five  hundred 
men  comprise  their  membership.  Eighteen  of  them 
occupy  buildings  of  their  own,  valued  at  $1,376,- 
300;  sixty-six  use  rented  rooms;  sixty-four  own 
libraries,  containing  89,530  volumes,  valued  at 
$143,049.  The  amount  of  property  of  all  kinds 
held  by  the  association  is  $1,914,398.  Eighty-four 
general  secretaries  and  other  paid  officers  are 
employed  at  fifty  places.” 

Railway  officials  are  taking  a  great  interest  in 
the  work  for  railroad  men,  not  so  much  because 
of  its  spiritual  phase,  as  because  thereby  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  their  employes  is  improved.  Christian  men 
don’t  drink,  and  arc  not  reckless.  They  are  not 
thieves,  and  they  will  not  defraud  their  employers. 
On  these  and  similar  grounds  railroad  directors 
are  glad  to  appropriate  funds  in  aid  of  the  railway 
department  of  the  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tion.  Nearly  $1000  were  expended  last  year  in  the 
general  w*ork,  and  there  is  a  call  for  $6u00  for  the 
year  to  come. 

Able  papers  have  been  read  by  persons  specially 
qualified,  with  reference  to  the  varied  phases  and 
departments  of  the  work  ;  brief  reports  have  been 
given  from  the  field ;  departmental  and  evangelis¬ 
tic  meetings  have  been  held,  and  general  methods 
discussed.  The  Sabbath  will  doubtless  be  a  high 
day,  when  it  is  hoped  that  multitudes  of  young 
men  and  others  will  be  won  to  Clirist  by  the  power 
of  the  truth  as  presented  by  these  active  workers 
from  the  different  parts  of  the  State. 

Elmira  has  extended  to  the  Convention  a  right 
royal  welcome,  and  will  doubtless  reap  a  large 
harvest  of  good  from  its  advent. 

TheConvention  holds  its  “  farewell  meeting”  on 
Sunday  evening,  and  the  young  men  will  scatter 
to  diffuse  increased  interest  in  Christian  work 
throughout  the  State. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City. — The  Rev.  David  G.  Wylie, 
late  pastor  of  the  Canal-street  Church,  was  in¬ 
stalled  pastor  of  the  Knox  Presbyterian  Church, 
in  Seventy -second  street  near  Lexington  avenue, 
on  Thursday  evening,  Feb.  25th.  Dr.  Ei*skine  N. 
White  presided  *,  Dr.  Charles  H.  Park  hurst  of  the 
Yladison  Square  Church  preache<l  the  sermon  ;  and 
prayer  was  offered  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  J.  Lampe; 
Dr.  H.  B.  Chapin  delivered  the  charge  to  the  pas¬ 
tor,  and  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Ylarling  of  the  Fourteenth- 
street  Church  that  to  the  people.  Since  the  Knox 
Church  has  been  without  a  pastor,  Ylr.  Ylarling 
has  supervised  its  affairs  bj*  appointment  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  he  styled  himself  the  nurse  of  the 
church,  and  said  that  like  all  nurses,  ho  had  grown 
quite  fonil  of  the  young  one.  but  was  not  sorry  to 
turn  it  over  into  the  hands  of  an  approved  guardi¬ 
an.  He  charged  the  people  to  give  their  new  pas¬ 
tor  plenty  of  love,  not  to  criticize  him  too  severely, 
and  above  all,  to  feed  him  well,  'fhe  ordination 
prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  S.  D.  Alexander  of  the 
Phillips  Church.  This  church  is  in  a  growing  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  and  we  trust  that  under  pastor 
Wylie,  the  long  deferred  hopes  of  its  friends  will 
be  realized. 

New’  Y’ork  City. — The  Installation  of  the  Rev. 
.Jesse  F.  Forbes  as  pastor  of  the  Adams  YIemorial 
Church,  in  Thirtieth  street  near  Third  avenue,  oc- 
C’lrs  on  Sunday  next,  Ylarch  7,  at  7.30  P.  YI.  The 
Rev.  C.  H.  ParKhurst,  D.D.,  is  appointed  to  preach 
the  sermon,  and  Prof.  Fiancis  Brown  of  Union 
Theological  Seminary  to  offer  the  installing  pray¬ 
er.  Dr.s.  R.  D.  Hitchcock  and  John  Hall  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  give  the  charges  to  pastor  and  people. 
Thus  Ylr.  Forbes  will  S'jon  be  inducted  into  a 
work  of  the  first  importance. 

Yonkers. — ’fhe  Westminster  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Yonkers  was  de-stroyed  by  fire,  save  only  the 
walls  and  floors,  on  Sunday  last  (28th  ult.).  It 
appears  that  the  sexton,  Chrinfiaii  S.  Ryder,  made 
up  the  fires  in  the  furnaces  as  usual  on  Satiinlay 
night,  and  at  two  o’clock  on  Sunday  morning  bank¬ 
ed  them  anil  went  home.  At  about  six  o'ciock  he 
started  them  up,  and  after  opening  all  the  drafts, 
went  away.  When  he  returned,  at  about  7.30 
o’ldock,  smoke  was  issuing  from  the  building,  and 
w*as  so  dense  insiile  that  he  could  not  enter.  The 
firemen,  when  they  arrived,  had  difficulty  in  reach¬ 
ing  the  blaze,  and  made  little  progress  until  the 
roof  fell  in.  A  few  things,  including  the  carpets, 
a  small  organ,  and  some  other  movable  property 
were  savinl.  The  lo.ss  is  roughly  estimated  at 
$’20,(MM),  W’hich  is  covered  by  insurance.  The 
church  was  of  gray  stone,  in  Gothic  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture,  about  60  by  100  feet  in  dimensions,  and 
was  finished  in  the  interior  in  oak.  It  w’as  only 
completed  about  two  years  ago.  The  prompt  hos¬ 
pitality  temlered  to  the  houseless  congregation  by 
the  First  Church,  was  accepted  by  them  for  last 
Sabbaih. 

YVoKrE.STER.— On  Feb.  21  twenty  persons  unite*! 
with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Worcester, 
N.  Y.,  nineteen  of  wFiorn  were  upon  confession  of 
faith.  These  are  the  first  fruits  of  a  union  revival 
meeting  held  after  the  Week  of  Prayer.  Nine  of 
the  above  number  are  j’oung  men,  and  .several  are 
heads  of  families.  As  many  more  are  expecteil  to 
unite  with  this  church  in  April.  p.  h.  c. 

Skaneateles.  —  At  its  la.st  communion,  Feb. 
28th,  this  church  received  thirty-four  additions  to 
its  roll — thirty-three  by  profession  and  one  by  let¬ 
ter.  This  is  a  partial  result  of  a  union  revival  ef¬ 
fort  which  was  continued  after  the  Week  of  Pray¬ 
er  by  the  Ylcthodi^t,  Baptist,  an<l  Presbyterian 
churches  of  this  place.  The  three  pastors,  all 
new  men  on  the  field,  conducted  the  services. 
The  Ylethodist  and  Baptist  churches  have  also 
shared  in  the  spiritual  harvest. 


North  Elmira.— The  Rev.  Charles  C.  Carr  i» 
the  oldest  settled  pastor  in  all  his  region,  and 
though  he  has  passed  three  score  years  and  ten, 
ho  yet  retains  much  of  the  vigor  and  all  of  the 
zeal  and  wisdom  of  middle  life.  A  very  large 
number  of  his  brethren  all  over  the  Church  will 
rejoice  with  him  as  they  read  the  following  note, 
addressed  to  one  of  the  Editors  of  this  paper, 
once  his  pupil :  “  I  am  sure  you  will  rejoice  with 
me  when  I  tell  of  ‘  the  times  of  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord  ’  which  wo  have  enjovod. 
For  seven  weeks,  beginning  with  Jan.  3d.  the  Bap¬ 
tist,  Ylethodist,  and  Presbyterian  churches  held 
union  services  every  evening  but  Saturday,  and 
often  in  the  afternoons.  Christians  were  quicken¬ 
ed  and  souls  converted.  On  Fob.  28th  twenty 
unitetl  with  the  Presbyterian  church,  seventeen  by 
profession  and  three  by  letter.  Among  them  w*ere 
three  husbands  and  their  wives,  one  mother  and 
daughter,  one  father  and  his  three  children,  the 
mother  having  long  been  a  member ;  nine  received 
the  onlinance  of  baptism.  We  hope  there  are 
‘  more  to  follow.’  ‘  Praise  the  Lord,  O  Jerusalem  ! 
praise  thy  God,  O  Zion !  ’  ” 

Naples. — There  is  a  very  precious  revival  in 
progress  in  Naples,  N.  Y.  Following  the  Week  of 
Prayer,  the  Presbyterian  Church  held  meetings 
every  evening  for  five  weeks.  The  services  began 
with  a  half  hour  for  prayer,  led  by  one  of  the 
brethren,  then  a  sermon  fifteen  minutes  in  length 
by  the  pastor,  and  closed  with  a  half  hour  mainly 
for  testimony,  members  from  all  the  other  vil¬ 
lage  churches  lending  hearty  and  efficient  aid. 
The  work  first  reached  the  Sabbath-school  chil¬ 
dren,  then  extended  to  our  young  men  and  women 
—largely  students  in  the  academy — and  finally 
brought  in  a  number  of  heads  of  families.  Some 
sixty  are  indulging  in  hope,  and  great  seriousness 
yet  prevails  in  the  community.  Not  the  least  im¬ 
portant  features  have  been  the  new  consecration 
of  Christians,  and  the  closer  union  among  the 
churches  of  the  village. 

Carthaoe — riautation  Meloilies. — The  Faith  Ju¬ 
bilee  Singers  have  been  here,  and  charmetl  the 
Carthagenians  by  the  indescriliable  pathos  of  their 
wild,  plaintive  melodies.  The  singing  throughout 
was  very  fine,  and  the  blending  of  the  voices  in 
the  various  parts  was  remarkably  sweet.  The 
power  and  scope  of  the  voices  of  these  soul-en- 
trancers,  are  remarkable,  and  they  have  been  cul¬ 
tivated  to  a  richness  of  tone  that  makes  their  per¬ 
formance  superior  to  that  of  rival  companies. 
Their  articulation  is  faultless;  the  harmony  of 
their  songs  seems  perfect.  Ylany  of  our  church 
choirs  might  well  sit  as  learners  at  their  feet. 
Their  singing  drew  tears  from  the  eyes  of  many, 
and  held  in  blissful  captivity  the  great  audience. 

J.  v.  shurts. 

Canisteo. — The  Rev.  .John  Jones,  D.D.,  recent¬ 
ly  of  Princeton,  Ky.,  has  accepted  the  invitation  of 
the  church  in  Canisteo  to  become  its  niinisti'r,  and 
entered  upon  his  pastoral  work  on  Ylarch  1st. 

Presbytery  of  Genesee  Valley. — .\t  a  special 
meeting  of  Genesee  Valley  I’rcsbytery,  held  at  j 
Glean,  N.  Y’.,  on  Feb.  25th,  the  Rev.  French  YV. 
Fisher  was  dismissed  to  the  Presbytt'ry  of  Palmy¬ 
ra.  and  Rev.  James  A.  Greene  to  the  Pri'sbytery  of 
Central  Dakota.  The  former  has  begun  labors 
with  the  society  at  Ylacon  City,  YIo.,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  will  soon  enter  the  field  at  Ylilller,  Dak. 

CoRNiNO. — Ylany  years  ago  there  was  organizinl 
in  tlie  Presbj’terian  Church  of  Corning,  a  “  Busy 
Bee  ”  Societ}’,  compose*!  of  the  younger  girls  in  the 
interests  of  Ylissions.  The  children  have  been 
educated  with  reference  to  the  work,  worth,  and 
wants  of  our  Ylissionary  Boards,  and  taught  to  be 
helpers  in  the  Church.  The  Queen  Bee  is  ever  de¬ 
vising  liberal  and  pleasant  things  for  the  Society. 
Last  week  a  “  Busy  Bee  Birthday  Party”  was  held 
at  the  manse,  at  which  over  sixty  young  misses 
were  present.  Each  “Bee”  brought  as  many 
pennies  as  she  was  years  old  at  her  last  birthday, 
together  with  such  other  amounts  as  she  had  been 
able  to  gather  from  the  members  of  her  home. 
Over  twenty  dollars  were  thus  st;cured  for  Horae 
aiul  Foreign  Ylissions.  The  pastor's  home  was  a 
busy  and  a  happy  hive,  and  pleasure  pervaded 
every  heart.  The  pastor  was  so  “  taken  ”  with  the 
birthday  idea,  that  he  proposed  it  at  the  wt'ckly 
prayer-meeting,  and  secured  tw’enty  dollare  more 
for  Missions.  Some  churches  keep  a  “birthday 
box  ”  in  the  vestibule  of  the  church,  into  which  each 
member  of  the  congregation  as  his  or  her  birthday 
anniversary  comes  around,  drops  at  lea.st  one  penny 
for  each  year  of  the  ag*;,  as  a  thank-offering  to  the 
Lord  for  spared  life.  This  box  is  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  the  Ladies’  Ylissionary  Society  of  the 
church.  On  aimther  evening  of  the  same  week, 
the  ladies  of  the  Corning  Church  providinl  at  their 
church  parlors  a  “Ylikado  T*;a.”  The  .Japanese 
decorations  were  costly  and  elaborate,  and  several 
young  ladies  wore  Japanese  costumes.  Of  course 
the  rooms  were  throng**d,  refreshments  were  fur- 
nisht'd,  and  sixty-two  *iollars  were  received  into  the 
treasury.  In  these,  among  other  w’ays,  the  hearts 
of  the  young  are  kept  in  happy  accord  with  the  life 
of  the  church.  A  “Young  People’s  Chri.stian  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  prospered  in  this  same  congrt'gation 
tor  more  than  eighti'en  years,  which  has  prove*!  a 
valuable  feeder  to  the  Church.  Some,  early  train(Hi 
in  it,  have  for  several  years  been  missionari«;s  In 
heathen  lands.  Two  are  pastors  in  the  far  \V*»t, 
and  others  are  prominent  in  Christian  work  at 
home.  Save  the  children,  for  “  the  child  is  father 
of  the  man.” 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Lambertville. — A  remarkable  work  *>f  grace  is 
in  progr*;ss  at  Lambertville,  N.  J.  During  the 
past  three  weeks  Rev.  Dr.  John  T.  YVills,  formerly 
of  San  Francisco,  but  at  present  making  his  homo 
at  Perth  Amboy,  has  been  preaching  every  evening 
in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  (Rev.  P.  A.  Stutl- 
diford,  D.D.,  pastor)  and  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  has  b«;on  manifested  in  the  conversion  of 
about  eighty  persons.  Th*«e  include  all  ag(;s, 
from  the  youthful  members  of  the  Sunday-school 
to  those  who  have  passed  the  ages  of  threescore 
and  ten.  The  work  has  been  free  from  any  undue 
excitement.  Dr.  Wills’  preaching  has  been  all  that 
could  bo  desired;  “ho  possesses,”  says  a  corre¬ 
spondent,  “a  rare  faculty  of  prt*8enting  the  (Jospel 
in  a  clear  and  practical  way.  It  has  carried  convic¬ 
tion  to  the  heart  of  the  sinner,  and  so1v<m1  the 
doubts  of  many  wiio  hesitated  to  take  the  final 
step.  The  influence  of  this  revival  has  been  wide- 
sprea*l  throughout  the  community.  The  stor<;s 
have  been  clos*;d  in  the  ev*;ning8  that  all  might 
have  an  opportunity  to  attend  the  services.  The 
work  of  grace  still  continues.  Dr.  Wills  close*l  his 
labors  Friday  evening,  Feb.  20th,  being  called  to 
New  Brunswick  to  hold  a  series  of  religious  ser¬ 
vices,  commencing  Ylarch  2d.” 

Passaic. — The  Rev.  J.  H.  Whiteh*;ad  has  remov- 
*'d  from  East  Orange  to  Passaic,  N.  J. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington. — A  Feast  of  Weeks. — The  Presby¬ 
terian  churches  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  have  main¬ 
tained  special  meetings  every  night  but  Saturday 
through  the  four  weeks  of  February,  going  from 
the  smaller  to  the  larger  buildings  in  sucHiession, 
and  retiring  to  the  lecture-room  but  for  one  ser¬ 
vice,  on  account  of  the  weather.  The  attendance 
was  crowded,  increasing  to  the  last.  It  was  not  a 
rushing  of  the  outside  people,  but  made  up  very 
largely  of  church-members.  Yet  many  others  at- 
tende*!,  and  a  large  proportion  of  these  indicated 
their  good  purposes  by  rising  from  tlu  ir  seats  or 
going  to  the  inquiry-room.  The  services  were 
conducted  by  tl:e  pa.stors,  except  six  sermons  from 
abroad.  The  preaching  was  a  faithful  and  ear¬ 
nest  showing  of  Scriptural  truth,  mainly  of  the 
inviting  and  persuasive  character,  founded  on  the 
long-suffering  patience  of  God,  and  the  glory  and 
suffering  love  of  Jesus;  with  an  unreserved  com¬ 
mittal  of  the  Word  by  much  prayer  to  the  promis¬ 
ed  and  expected  demonstration  and  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  There  was  often  an  impressive  and 
breathless  listening,  and  the  last  meeting  on  Fri¬ 
day  night  seemed  the  most  powerfully  fraught  with 
God’s  presence.  It  was  protracted  a  little,  as  if 
pastors  and  people  were  loth  to  bring  the  stirvices 
to  a  close  and  leave  the  house.  The  whole  was 
clo.sed  by  a  new  consecration  of  the  people  to  the 
work  of  the  Lord.  w*.  w.  t. 

ILLINOIS. 

Evanston. — Dr.  George  C.  Noy(»*  (“Clement”) 
is  and  has  long  been  the  pastor  of  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  this  fine  town  of  the  Lake 
Shore,  to  the  north  of  and  suburban  to  Chicago. 
'The  past  y*Mir’s  report  of  the  “  History  and  Work  ” 
of  this  church,  now  lies  before  us  in  summary, 
printe*!  on  a  neat  card  leaflet.  Like  everything  to 
which  Dr.  Noyes  puts  his  hand,  there  is  evidence 
of  order,  system,  and  efficiency.  The  activity  is 
on  a  plan  that  touch(;s  at  all  points,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  (thanks  to  the  Ylaster’s  blessing  upon  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  pastor  and  p*;ople!)  is  a  h*;althy  growth. 
The  y(Mir  ende*l  with  the  number  of  communicants 
at  446 — 72  having  been  add(Kl  during  the  twelve 
months.  Among  those  “dismiss*;*!”  during  the 
twelvemonths,  were  32  to  constitute  “the  South 
Evanston  Church.”  The  Sabbath-school  numbers 
314.  The  total  of  contributions  to  the  Home 
Board  was  $1,566.21,  and  to  the  Foreign  Board 
$1489.90.  The  following  particulars  may  instruct 
some  of  our  r*;ader8  inter**8ted  in  church  finances 
an<l  their  proportionate  distribution :  Total  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  Evanston  First  Church  f*>r  the  year — 
Weekly  (ifferings,  $1898.61 ;  S(»sion  Fund,  $205.79; 
Ladi(;s’  Societies,  $834.38 ;  Young  People’s  Associa¬ 
tion,  $‘250;  pew  rents,  etc.,  $6371.13;  new  piano, 
$637;  the  Sabbath-school,  $636.70;  other  contribu¬ 
tions,  $75.  Total,  $10,908.61.  The  per<;entage,  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  weekly  offerings  are  distrib¬ 
uted,  is  as  follows :  Foreign  Missions,  27  percent. ; 
Home  Ylissions,  ‘23;  Church  Erection,  6;  Educa¬ 
tion,  5 ;  Freedmen,  5 ;  Publication,  3 ;  Ylinisterial 
Relief,  5 ;  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges,  6 ;  Sabbath- 
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school,  5;  Trustees’  Fund,  15.  The  “abstract” 
we  have  thus  quoted  concludes  with  this  exhorta¬ 
tion  to  duty :  “  It  is  urged  that  all  members  of  the 
oongr^ation,  young  and  old,  parents  and  children, 
rich  and  poor,  contribute  conscientiously,  system¬ 
atically,  and  as  the  Lord  prospers  them,  to  the 
weekly  offerings.  No  special  collections  are  taken.” 

MICHIGAN. 

Henoxikee. — The  Eev.  William  W.  Macomber 
leaves  Chicago  and  the  pastorate  of  the  Western- 
avenue  Congregational  Church,  to  accept  a  hearty 
and  unanimous  call  to  the  pastorate  of  the  First 
Preebj-terian  Church  of  this  city.  Mr.  Macomber, 
whose  ministry  was  much  biessed  in  Chicago, 
hopes  by  the  pure  air  and  water  of  this  region  to 
secure  health  for  members  of  bis  family  who  had 
suffered  much  from  malarious  influences.  His  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  this  call  gives  joy  and  hope  to  this  de¬ 
voted  and  united  church,  without  a  pastor  since 
April  last.  The  new  relation  begins  at  once,  and 
Mr.  Macomber’s  correspondents  will  please  note 
the  change. 

MINNESOTA. 

Bochesteb.  —  The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  the  city  of  Roch¬ 
ester,  Minn.,  came  off  on  the  afternoon  of  Feb. 
17th,  the  exercises  as  follows :  sermon  by  the  Bev. 
B.  J.  Thomson  of  Winona.  Sulisequently  letters 
were  read  from  former  pastors  of  the  church,  viz : 
Bevs.  J.  C.  Caldwell,  Sheldon  Jackson,  J.  T.  Kil- 
len,  H.  A.  Newell,  and  C.  A.  Hampton,  the  present 
rastor,  all  being  absent;  the  Bevs.  Peter  Stryker, 
b.D.,  J.  J.  Ward,  and  A.  H.  Kerr  being  present, 
were  called  on  and  occupied  a  part  of  the  time 
very  pleasantly,  the  choir  doing  their  part.  At 
this  point  supper  was  announced,  and  all  invited 
to  the  lecture-room,  where  the  ladies  had  prepar¬ 
ed  loaded  tables  with  the  best  that  the  season  af¬ 
forded.  Only  two  of  the  organizing  members  be¬ 
ing  present,  the  question  naturally  arises— Who  of 
all  this  band  will  be  present  at  the  next  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  of  this  church  ?  J.  evans  jr. 

KANSAS. 

West  Plains. — That  faithful  Home  Missionary 
at  the  front,  the  Bev.  S.  G.  Clark,  writes  of  his 
recent  work  in  Kansas ;  “  The  missionary  work  is 
prospering  as  well  as  could  be  expected  in  Meade 
county.  I  have  an  appointment  to  organize  a 
church  in  West  Plains  the  first  Sabbath  in  March. 
The  one  organized  in  Meade  Centre  will  double  its 
membersliip  soon.  I  wish  I  could,  through  The 
Evangelist  or  by  some  other  means,  inform 
Presbj’terians  who  are  coming  West  this  Spring, 
that  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  better  opening  for 
them  than  in  Southwest  Kansas,  and  especiallj’  in 
Meade  and  Seward  counties.  There  is  yet  some 
Government  land  untaken,  and  that  taken  is  yet 
comparatively  cheap.  The  soil,  climate,  water, 
and  health  are  all  first  class.  Schools  and  church¬ 
es  will  soon  be  organized  in  every  part  of  these 
counties,  and  now  is  emphaticaily  the  time  when 
Christian  people  can  make  their  influence  felt  for 
good,  in  laying  foundations  for  future  generations 
as  well  as  the  present.” 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Fbanclsco — The  Larkin-xtrcet  Church.— kX 
the  communion  on  Feb.  14th  forty-one  nieml)ers 
were  added  to  this  church.  Of  tliese.  thirty-two 
were  on  profession  of  faith,  and  nine  were  l)y  let¬ 
ter.  This  field  was  formerly  occupied  l).v  Rev.  .1. 
M.  Allis  (now  Foreign  missionary  to  Santiago, 
Chili),  who  did  an  earnest  and  faitliful  work  in 
years  past.  For  over  three  years  tlie  Rev.  .1.  C. 
Eastman  has  been  the  pastor. 

CONGREGATION  AL. 

Brooklyn.— The  Clinton-avenue  Congregational 
Church  is  one  of  the  largest  of  tlie  denomination 
in  the  State,  numbering  897  members— a  net  gain 
of  twenty-four  for  tbe  year.  It  gave  $42(  9  for  the 
support  of  its  two  mission  schools.  $4350  for  mu¬ 
sic,  and  $ttO(MI  for  an  organ,  besides  $10,000  to  vari¬ 
ous  charitable  olqects.  It  prints  three  times  a 
year  a  pamphlet  of  church  news  and  statistics 
called  The  Parish  Record. 

Homer,  N.  Y. — The  Rev.  W.  A.  Robinson  has 
recently  entered  upon  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  la¬ 
bors  in  this  churcli.  It  receives  $1000  from  the  es¬ 
tate  of  the  late  Miss  Mary  W.  Keep. 

Hartford. — The  Pearl-street  Church  has  a  roll 
of  453  members,  and  is  prospering  under  the  able 
ministry  of  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Love  jr. 

The  Sabbatic  Year. —The  Congrcgatlonalist 
announces  that  its  Connecticut  \ alley  Club  of 
ministers  have  selected  this  unique  topic  for  dis¬ 
cussion  at  their  next  meeting  at  Hope  Church,  in 
Springfield,  March  ‘22,  viz:  “The  Sabbatic  year  as 
applied  to  the  duration  of  a  pastorate.”  The 
point  seems  to  be  that  after  working  close  for  six 
years,  all  might  be  gainers  by  giving  the  pastor  a 
rest.  It  is  about  the  same  thing  as  shortening  the 
hours  of  labor  among  mechanics  and  others,  only’ 
the  nature  of  a  minister’s  duties  is  such  that  he 
can  best  take  his  share  of  the  reduction  only  in  a 
wholesale  lump  once  in  a  regular  number  of  years. 
Some  members  of  tbe  editorial  staff  of  The  Con- 
gregationalist  already  suggest  that  a  similar  prac¬ 
tice  be  introduced  in  that  office ! 

Fellowship  Meeting. — The  Worcester  North 
Conference  recently  held  a  large  and  very  interest¬ 
ing  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  the  piety  of  its 
members.  A  Christian  Convention  of  great  power 
was  also  held  near  the  middle  of  February  at 
Fitchburg.  Mass.  During  the  meetings  the  Roll- 
stone  Church  made  a  personal  canvass  of  all  the 
stores  and  shops  in  that  section  of  the  city,  and 
printed  invitations  to  attend  the  meeting  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  each  non-churchfeoer.  There 
seems  to  be  a  deepening  spiritual  tone  in  many  of 
the  New  England  churches. 

Greenwich,  Mass. — The  Rev.  E.  P.  Blodgett 
has  been  pastor  of  this  church  for  forty-three 
years.  It  was  founded  in  1749,  and  is  famous 
among  New  England  churches  for  its  long  settle¬ 
ments.  All  tobl,  it  has  had  but  five  pastors,  three 
of  whom  have  ministered  to  it  an  aggregate  of  112 
years.  At  two  communions  no  less  than  six  per 
cent,  of  the  entire  population  of  the  town  united 
with  it — and  this  not  of  old,  but  so  recently  as  the 
past  year.  Just  now  a  few  Spiritists  and  infidels 
are  trying  to  stir  up  trouble  in  the  parish. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

The  Middle  Dutch  Church. — The  Journal  of 
Commerce  being  asked  for  the  date  of  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  the  old  church  in  Nassau 
street,  that  was  occupied  as  the  New  York  Post- 
office,  makes  this  satisfactory  reply ;  “Until  the 
year  17*26  the  Reformed  Dutch  worshippe<l  in  a 
small  church  in  Garden  street,  'fhe  congregation 
had  then  become  so  large  that  it  was  found  neces¬ 
sary  to  secure  better  accommodations.  Accortl- 
ingly  a  building  lot  was  purchased  on  the  corner 
of  Neissau  and  Liberty  streets  for  £.575,  and  the 
cornerstone  of  the  new  building  known  as  the 
Middle  Dutch  Church  was  laid  in  1727,  and  it  was 
opened  for  worship  in  1729.  It  was  not  finished 
untli  1731,  and  the  gallery  was  not  added  until 
some  veais  afterward.  It  was  formally  dedicated 
In  1732.  While  the  church  was  being  constructed, 
Hon.  Abraham  De  Peyster  died  (in  i7‘28),  l)ut  left 
orders  in  his  will  that  a  bell  for  it  should  be  pur¬ 
chased  in  Holland.  The  house  was  built  of  stone. 
It  was  one  hundre<l  feet  long  and  seventy  feet 
wide,  with  a  substantial  steeple.  In  1776  the 
British  tore  out  the  pews  and  used  it,  with  the 
adjoining  Sugar  House,  as  a  prison  for  American 
patriots,  chiefly  those  who  were  taken  on  Long 
Island  and  at  Fort  Washington.  The  sick  and 
wounded  were  all  crowded  in  with  those  who  were 
well,  over  30(X)  being  at  one  time  within  those  prem¬ 
ises.  The  beds  were  straw,  and  at  first  eight  or 
ten  dead  were  taken  away  every  morning.  After¬ 
ward  the  church  was  us<^  in  rainy  weather  as  a 
school-house  for  the  cavalry.  On  the  evacuation 
by  the  British  the  congregation  came  into  posses¬ 
sion.  The  bell  had  been  taken  down  and  secreted, 
as  it  was  said  that  when  it  was  being  cast  in  Am¬ 
sterdam,  many  of  the  inhabitants,  out  of  affection 
for  their  brethren  in  the  New  World,  threw  hand¬ 
fuls  of  silver  coin  into  the  melted  composition. 
It  was  recovered  and  hung  again  in  the  tower.  It 
has  a  wonderful  silver}’  sound,  and  was  removed 
first  (in  1844)  to  the  church  in  Ninth  street;  then 
(in  1855)  it  went  to  the  church  in  Lafayette  Place. 
When  the  steeple  of  the  latter  was  removed,  the 
grand  old  bell  found  a  resting  place  in  the  tower 
of  the  church  corner  of  Fifth  Avenue  and  Forty- 
eighth  strt'et.  When  the  worshippers  resumed 
possession  of  their  old  place  of  worship  they  reno¬ 
vated  it  throughout,  placed  the  pulpit  on  the 
north,  instead  of  the  eastern  end,  where  it  had 
stood  before,  and  erected  the  very  heavy  galleries 
that  in  our  day  were  so  long  used  for  postoffice 
purposes.  The  building  was  opened  as  a  postoffice 
in  .Tanuaiy,  1845,  and  was  thus  occupied  until 
1875,  when  the  new  building  was  finished  in  the 
City  Hall  Park.” 

Schenectady. — The  Rev.  William  Elliott  Griffes 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  of  this  city,  was 
last  week  called  to  the  Shawmut  Congregational 
Church  of  Boston  (Bev.  Dr.  Webb’s).  Whether  he 
accepts  has  not  yet  transpired.  Dr.  Griffes  was 
bom  in  Philadelphia  in  1844,  and  began  active  life 
as  a  jeweller,  continuing  in  this  vocation  until  of 
age.  He  then  entered  Rulers  College,  complet¬ 
ing  the  course,  and  had  finished  his  first  year  at 
the  Theological  Seminary  there,  when  he  accepted 
an  appointment  from  the  Japanese  Government  to 
organize  a  common  school  system  for  that  coun¬ 
try.  He  remained  in  Japan  four  years,  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  which  time,  and  having  executed  his 
work,  he  returned  to  this  country  and  completed 
his  studies.  His  first  charge  was  the  Knox  Memo¬ 
rial  Church  of  New  York.  In  1877  he  was  called 
to  his  present  charge.  His  success  there  reflects 
his  ability  both  as  an  able  pieacber  and  a  man  of 


affairs.  Dr.  Griffes  is  the  author  of  several  works, 
of  which  “The  Mikado’s  Empire”  and  “Corea, 
the  Hermit  Nation  ”  are  best  known.  Should  he  | 
decide  in  favor  of  Boston,  the  Shawmut  brethren 
may  count  themselves  fortunate. 

PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL. 

Monday  Services.— Bishop  H.  C.  Potter  is  hold¬ 
ing  a  series  of  Monday  services  in  this  city  “  for 
the  benefit  of  those  engaged  in  ministries  to  the 
poor,  the  neglected,  the  unevangelized,  the  fallen, 
and  the  ignorant.”  On  Monday,  March  1st,  at  11 
o’clock,  at  the  Ascension  Church,  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Tenth  street,  the  address  will  be  on  “  Illu¬ 
sions  and  Ideals,”  and  on  March  15th,  at  the  same 
hour,  at  St.  George’s  Church,  Stuyvesant  Square, 
on  “Wholeness.” 

Lay  Helpers. — The  lay  helpers  appointed  and 
charged  by  Bishop  Littlejohn  in  the  Church  of  the 
Redeemer,  Brooklyn,  on  the  evening  of  Feb.  14th, 
are  already,  it  is  said,  at  work  in  the  lanes  and 
by-ways  of  the  city.  They  are  nine  in  number — 
young  men  all,  from  four  Episcopal  churches. 

East  New  York  (a  suburb  of  Brooklyn)  is  to 
have  a  new  Episcopal  Church .  It  will  cost  $‘25,000, 
and  it  is  hoped  to  complete  it  so  as  to  admit  of  its 
consecration  next  Thanksgiving  Day. 

THE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

The  Oldest  Baptist  Church  in  America. — 
The  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  which  dates 
back  to  1664,  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as 
the  oldest  in  America.  This  is  a  mistake.  The 
Baptist  church  in  Swansea,  in  the  Taunton  Bap¬ 
tist  Association,  antedates  it  one  year.  This 
church  was  organized  in  the  old  country  (Wales), 
where  the  Rev.  John  Myles  first  organized  a  Bap¬ 
tist  church  in  1649,  and  continued  to  labor  there 
until  the  death  of  Cromwell  and  the  “Act  of  Uni¬ 
formity,”  when  persecution  exercised  its  relentless 
power  upon  the  little  band  of  Christ’s  followers, 
and  their  spiritual  teacher  and  those  of  his  flock 
who  could  do  so,  fled  from  their  persecutors  to 
this  “new  world.”  Bringing  their  church  records 
with  them,  they  met  in  the  house  of  one  John  But- 
terworth  in  the  town  of  Rehoboth,  and  in  his 
house  pastor  and  people  reorganized  their  loved 
church  in  1663.  For  some  reason  now  unknown, 
the  records  for  a  few  years  prior  to  1778  are  miss¬ 
ing,  which  is  occasion  of  deep  regret;  but  since 
that  time  they  have  come  down  full  of  interesting 
data.  Mr.  Myles  died  in  1683,  and  thereupon  a 
letter,  which  appears  on  the  records,  was  written 
to  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  asking  for  sympa¬ 
thy  and  assistance. 

Church  Resuscitation. — k  church,  once  it  has 
made  a  worthy  record,  is  not  easily  killed  out¬ 
right.  Even  when  appearances  are  in  that  direc¬ 
tion,  there  are  sure  to  be  some  who  mourn  and 
weep  over  the  desolation  and  apparent  death,  ami 
hope  and  pray  for  a  return  of  prosperity.  .4nd 
how  often  these  prayers  are  answere<l !  We  find 
two  instances  of  this  recorded  in  adjoining  pages 
of  a  contemporary.  The  first  runs  thus:  “'I'he 
church  at  Niagara  Falls,  that  has  been  in  a  state 
of  suspended  animation  for  ten  years,  has  been 
revived  by  the’labors  of  brethren  J.  C.  Brand  and 
A.  Caldwell.  On  the  first  day  of  the  new  year  ser¬ 
vlet's  were  hold,  and  twenty-seven  members  were 
gathered.  By  Feb.  1st  the  number  hatl  increa.sed 
to  forty-two,  and  since  then  four  have  been  added 
by  baidism.  We  hope  they  may  have  a  pastor 
soon,  ami  takt*  their  place  once  more  among  the 
Biqitisi  cluirclies  ol  the  State.”  'flic  other  .simul 
taneous  resuscitation  was  in  Central  Illinois,  and 
is  tints  roferrttd  to  :  “  The  old  church  at  Tremont, 
whitdi  was  one  of  the  first  organized  in  this  part 
of  the  Siiite,  had  almost  gone  out  of  existence  five 
yejirs  ago.  But  there  came  thither  a  student  from 
the  seminary,  earnest,  devoted,  plucky,  and  perse¬ 
vering,  and  witli  the  blessingof  God  agreatchange 
has  been  wrought.  The  first  great  work  was  a 
new  and  tasteful  hou.se  of  worship,  and  now,  aftt'r 
a  steady  but  moderate  growth,  there  has  come  a 
most  interesting  revival,  and  the  church  is  largely 
increased  and  strengtheneii.  Rev.  A.  C.  Kelley  is 
the  name  of  this  faithful  brother.” 

Newton  Theological  Seminary. — Dr.  John 
Hall  of  the  Fifth-avenue  Presbyterian  Church  has 
been  up  in  New  Engiand  to  lecture  the  Baptist 
theologues.  A  Baptist  pastor  writes  to  The  Ex¬ 
aminer:  “He  lectured  on  Feb.  17th  and  ISth  on 
the  Relations  of  Theology  to  Social  Reforms  and 
to  Missions.  It  was  his  first  visit  to  the  Institu¬ 
tion,  and  all  were  charmed  with  his  rare  common- 
sense  and  his  genuine  eloquence.  The  visit  wili 
not  be  soon  forgotten.” 

Sunday-schools  are  a  growing  factor  in  Baptist 
finances.  The  Home  Mission  Society  seeks  Sun¬ 
day-school  help  in  building  nice  little  meeting- 
hou.ses  for  the  multiplying  churches  of  the  We.st. 
The  Missionary  Union  is  earnestly  calling  upon 
them  to  lend  a  helping  hand  in  occupying  the  new 
Burman  field,  and  the  Publication  Society  has  its 
children’s  days,  and  thankfully  acknowledges  the 
income  of  one  of  them  to  have  been  $18,000  for  its 
manifoid  work. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Major  Whittle  closed  his  labors  in  Leaven¬ 
worth,  Kan.,  Feb.  19,  and  began  meetings  in  Topeka 
on  Sabbath,  Feb.  21.  The  work  at  Leavenworth  has 
been  a  great  blessing  to  the  churches,  and  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  between  two  hundred  and  three  hundred 
conversions. 

Church  Steeples  Shaken  or  DE.sTRoyED. — 
The  unprecedented  wind-storm  of  Friday  ami  Sat¬ 
urday  last,  tried  the  church  steeples  all  over  the 
North,  and  some  of  them  were  unable  to  resist  the 
tremendous  pressure  of  forty  miles  or  more,  at 
which  rate  the  wind  blew  for  many  hours.  Thus 
in  Philadelphia  the  spire  of  the  Arch-street  Meth¬ 
odist  Church  swayed  ominously  on  Friday  morn¬ 
ing,  under  a  pressure  of  forty-five  miles  there, 
though  it  did  not  fall.  At  Westfield,  Mass.,  the 
steeple  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  was 
turned  completely  over  and  thrust  through  the 
roof  of  the  building  into  the  audience-room.  And 
a  despatch  from  Port  Jervis,  N.  Y.,  dated  on  Fri¬ 
day  evening,  says  ;  “  The  wind  began  blowing  sud¬ 
denly  at  midnight  last  night,  and  has  blown  a  gale 
all  day.  At  about  5  P.  M.  the  tall  spire  of  the  Re¬ 
formed  (Dutch)  church  was  lilted  bodily  from  its 
brick  foundation,  and  crashed  into  the  grounds  of 
the  church,  the  debris  reaching  into  the  street. 
The  roof  of  the  church  was  broken  in  and  a  fine 
organ  ruined.  The  damage  is  esiimated  at  $10,000.” 

Some  Presbyterian  “Notes.” — No  minister  in 
Chicago  is  better  known  than  Dr.  A.  E.  Kittredge 
of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  and  no  pulpit 
has  spoken  out  more  plainly  in  regard  to  the  cor- 
rupt'on  of  our  city  government,  and  its  shameful 
toleration  of  crime,  than  his.  Very  great  interest 
is  felt,  therefore,  in  the  news  that  Police  Justice 
Meech  has  brought  against  Dr.  Kittre<lge  an  action 
for  slander,  estimating  the  damage  done  his  char¬ 
acter  at  $27,000.  The  action  Is  based  upon  the 
following  passage  in  one  of  Dr.  Kittri'dge's  ser¬ 
mons  ;  “  Law-breakers  are  only  arrestwl  to  be  set 
free  at  the  solicitation  of  some  alderman,  or  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  hand.some  bribe,  as  was  true  this  past 
week  when  one  justice  of  the  name  of  Meech,  dis¬ 
charged  a  number  of  gamblers  at  the  request  of 
the  latter,  changing  the  offence  from  gambling  to 
disorderly  conduct,  and  asking  only  the  fine  of  one 
dollar  from  each.”  This  is  not  a  direct  or  explicit 
charge  of  bribery,  bold  as  the  words  seem,  and  it 
may  be  that  his  skilful  use  of  the  conjunction  or 
will  deliver  Dr.  Kittredge  from  what  might  other¬ 
wise  have  prove<l  a  very  embarrassing  situation. — 
The  Examiner,  Feb.  25. 


A  VETERAN  RETIRED. 

Rev.  Seth  Smalley  of  the  Presbytery  of  Niag¬ 
ara,  N.  Y.,  died  at  the  Presbyterian  Ministers’ 
House  In  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  Feb.  11th,  aged  87 
years. 

He  was  born  in  Canaan,  N.  Y. ;  e<lucated  at  Mad¬ 
ison  University  and  Auburn  Theological  Seminary, 
and  in  18‘26  married  Miss  Maria  Philena  Payne  of 
Hamilton,  N.  Y.  The  early  years  of  his  ministry 
were  therefore  at  the  time  of  the  general  religious 
awakening  that  distinguished  almost  all  the  cities 
and  towns  of  Central  New  York.  Into  that  spirit 
and  work  he  entered,  and  the  early  consecration 
and  activity  characterized  ali  his  extended  life. 

Called  to  the  then  W’est,  he  organized  and  sup¬ 
plied  churches  in  Ohio,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
finally  in  Kansas.  These  labors  were  attended  by 
many  privations.  With  a  large  family  to  support, 
he  often  had  no  more  than  $200  .salary,  and  was 
obliged  to  depend  much  on  direct  manual  labor. 
Y’et  he  secured  to  his  children  the  full  advantage 
common  to  those  of  their  position  at  that  time. 
And,  as  now  viewed,  how  great  are  the  changes 
for  good  in  those  fields  !  but  surely  not  so  wonder¬ 
ful  as  the  good  providence  and  grace  of  God  in 
bringing  forth  just  then  such  men  to  produce  such 
changes !  To  churches  even  the  promise  applies 
“As  thy  day  is,  so  shall  thy  strength  be.” 

But  with  years  came  infirmities,  and  increased 
till  finally,  while  still  intent  upon  his  work,  he  was 
obliged  to  lay  it  down,  and  about  twelve  years  ago 
he  retired  at  Albion,  N,  Y’.,  near  the  residence  of 
his  daughter,  Mrs.  Aaron  Reed,  and  where  he  soon 
gained  a  high  regard.  Finally  his  devoted  wife 
was  called  from  him.  This  disturbed  his  home, 
and  after  several  changes,  a  place  was  offered  him 
at  the  Ministers’  House,  where,  attended  by  an 
affectionate  daughter,  and  in  company  with  other 


veterans  of  the  Cross,  after  about  a  year  and  a 
half  of  “light”  lingering  on  the  “  evening  time  ” 
of  life,  he  was  permitted  to  retire  and  enter  his 
rest.  His  remains  were  returned  to  Albion,  and 
on  Sabbath  afternoon,  the  14th  of  February,  after 
appropriate  services,  the  body  was  placed  by  the 
side  of  the  wife  of  his  long  life  in  Mount  Albion. 

_  W.  G.  H. 

A  SUFFICIENT  RESPONSE. 

Dr.  Miller  sends  us  the  following  note : 

Philadelphia,  Feb.  25, 1586. 

Contributors  to  the  fund  for  the  Mission  Chapel 
at  Wei  Hein,  China,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Laughlin 
(Annie  Johnson),  w’ill  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
fund  has  reached  the  sum  of  $1,105,  which  amount 
has  been  paid  over  to  the  Board  of  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions,  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

J.  R.  Miller. 
TO  ART  STUDENTS. 

As  there  seems  to  be  an  erroneous  impression  in 
regard  to  the  Art  School  recently  opened  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Society  of  Decorative  Art,  the 
management  would  inform  those  interested  in  the 
study  of  art,  that  the'sehool  is  not  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  merely  dabble  in  art  for  pleasure, 
but  is  a  regular  academic  school,  where  earnest 
workers  can  receive  the  most  thorough  instruc¬ 
tion  in  drawing  from  life  and  cast,  in  painting 
from  life,  from  the  costumed  model,  and  from 
still  life.  These  classes  are  under  the  personal 
charge  of  Francis  C.  Jones  and  Carl  Hirschberg. 
The  classes  in  Design  and  Technical  and  Manual 
Training  are  under  the  charge  of  J.  L.  Tadd,  who 
has  been  so  successful  in  this  direction  in  Phila¬ 
delphia. 

The  Society  of  Decorative  Art  has  opened  these 
classes  to  supply  to  its  contributors  and  others 
not  only  the  best  and  most  thorough  instruction  at 
very  nominal  prices,  but  to  give  them  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  work  in  well  lighted  and  well  ventilated 
studios. 

The  evening  classes,  mostly  free,  are  rapidly 
filling  up,  and  those  employed  during  the  day 
earning  a  livelihood  in  some  art  profession,  would 
do  well  to  inquire  at  once  should  they  desire  to 
join  the  classes  for  the  remainder  of  the  season. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  “  pay  classes  ”  may  in  a 
measure  support  the  “  free  cla.sses,”  and  the  man¬ 
agement  would  call  the  earnest  attention  of  pa¬ 
rents  whose  children  show  talent  for  art,  to  the 
Society's  .school,  where  the  best  rudimentary  as 
well  as  advanced  instruction  may  be  had.  For  all 
information,  apply  to  Miss  M.  A.  Vinton,  Secretary 

OPPOSED  TO  THE  UNION  OP  CHURCH  AND 
STATE. 

New  York,  Feb.  22il,  1886. 

“The  Central  Committee  for  Protecting  and 
Perpetuating  the  Separation  of  Church  and  State,” 
respectfully  urge  upon  the  people  of  this  State  the 
necessity  for  iiniiKHiiate  organization  in  every 
town,  to  resist  the  alarming  civil  aggressions  of 
the  Papal  power.  To  this  end  they  recommend 
the  formation  of  associations  for  maintaining  the 
separation  of  Church  and  State,  pledged  to  the 
furtherance  of  the  following  specific  purposes  : 

1,  The  defeat  of  the  so-called  “  Freedom  of 
Worship”  Bill,  or  any  similar  measure  attempting 
the  Sectarian  Classification  of  the  Wards  of  the 
State. 

2,  The  repeal  of  the  clause  in  the  Children’s 
Law  of  1875,  which  provides  for  the  commitment 
of  children  to  sectarian  institutions. 

3,  The  adoption  of  the  following,  or  a  similar 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  :  “  The  Legis¬ 
lature  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an  establish¬ 
ment  of  religion,  or  enforcing  the  dogmas  of  any 
creed,  or  the  rites  or  ceremonies  of  any  sect.” 

4,  Cooj)eration  in  securing  an  affirmative  vote 
at  the  Fall  election  of  1886,  upon  the  question 
“Shall  there  be  a  Constitutional  Convention 

5,  The  election  to  that  Convention  of  Delegates 
pledged  to  the  support  of  the  above  amendment  or 
one  of  like  purport. 

6,  The  ratification  of  such  amendment  by  the 
people  at  the  next  ensuing  election. 

7,  Unyielding  resistiince  to  any  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Papal  power  to  undermine  or  divide 
our  Free  Common  School  System. 

It  is  recommended  that  such  organizations  elect 
officers,  hold  regular  meetings,  and  report  their 
organization  and  work  to  the  Central  Committee. 

For  documents  or  further  information  address 
Charlf.8  M.  Plumb,  Secretary, 

Boom  30,  Bible  House,  New  York. 

THE  SUNDAY  Q,UESTION. 

Our  New  Y'ork  Sabt)ath  Committee  lias  been  en¬ 
abled,  by  the  liberality  of  a  friend,  to  offer  a  se¬ 
ries  of  prizes  for  essays  on  the  Sunday  question, 
as  follows ; 

1.  Prize  of  $100.  Subject  “Sunday  and  the 
Workingman”  (the  special  value  of  the  Sabbath 
to  workingmen  and  their  families;  the  tie.st  way 
to  use  it;  the  perils  tliat  thre;iten  it — how  to 
guard  against  them  ;  Sunday  re.st  and  the  week’s 
wages,  etc.).  From  5000  to  10,000  words.  To  be 
written  by  a  working  man  or  woman. 

2.  Prize  of  $100.  Subject  “  Sunday  Trading  ” 
(Duying  and  selling  on  Sunday;  evils  of  it  to  the 
tradespeople  and  tlie  workingpeople,  and  to  their 
families;  how  to  stop  it;  best  time  for  paying 
wages,  etc.).  From  5000  to  10,000  words.  To  be 
written  by  a  retail  storekeeper  or  employe. 

3.  Prize  of  $100.  Subject  “  Sunday  Railway  and 
Steamboat  Work”  (extent  of  the  traffic;  effects  on 
employes  and  tlieir  families,  and  on  the  commu¬ 
nity;  what  maintains  it;  how  to  lessen  it,  etc.). 
From  5000  to  10,000  wonis.  To  bo  written  liy  a 
railway  or  steamboat  employe. 

4.  Prize  of  $50.  Subject  “  The  Sunday  Liquor 
Traffic”  (especially  as  related  to  workingpeoiile 
and  their  families;  riglits  and  wrongs  of  liquor- 
dealers,  etc.).  From  4000  to  6000  words.  To  be 
written  by  a  working  man  or  woman,  or  by  a 
liquor-dealer,  or  by  a  member  of  the  family  of 
such. 

5.  Prize  of  $50.  Subject  “Sunday  and  Amuse¬ 
ments”  (the  Continental  or  holiday  Sunday ;  the 
Saturday  half-holiday;  rights  of  employes  of 
places  of  amusement,  etc.  The  offer  of  tliis  pre¬ 
mium  is  not  intended  to  exclude  the  treatment  of 
this  subject  under  the  other  topics).  From  4000 
to  6000  words.  To  be  written  by  a  workingman, 
or  by  an  employe  of  some  place  of  amusement. 

It  is  required  that  these  essays  be  in  popular 
form,  and  their  facts  and  incidents  trustworthy. 
The  same  person  of  either  sex  may  compete  for 
more  than  one  of  the  prizes.  A  full  statement  of 
conditions  may  be  had  by  application  to  the  New 
York  Sabbath  Committee,  31  Bibie  House,  New 
York  city. 


Dratt)!S> 


Perry— At  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Feb.  17,  1886,  of  typhoid 
pncuniouia.  Georoe  Aylsworth  Perry,  eldest  son  of 
George  W.  and  Susan  Teall  Perry,  ageil  27  years. 
Funeral  and  interment  at  Stoekbridge,  Mass.,  Feb.  2*26. 

Rockwell— At  her  borne  in  Hadley,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb. 
24th,  1886,  Catherine  M.  Rockwell,  wife  of  Charles 
Rockwell,  aged  70  years. 

Learned — In  Pittsfield,  Feb.  19th,  1886,  of  disease  of 
the  heart,  Edward  Learned,  aged  66  years.  He  was 
one  of  the  most  prominent  business  men  in  Berkshire 
county. 

Smails— At  his  residence  in  Fremont,  Neb.,  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  Feb.  17th.  1886,  James  Smails,  aged  74  years. 
He  was  born  in  Yorkshire.  England,  in  1812.  Coming 
to  America  at  the  age  of  twelve,  he  spent  several  years 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  then  settled  in 
Monroe,  Mich.  Here  in  1839  he  married  Margaret  Lev- 
ington,  and  remaintni  until  1849,  when  he  removed  to 
Coldwater,  in  the  same  State.  After  a  residence  there 
of  thirty  years,  he  came  to  Nebraska,  where  several  of 
his  sons  had  preceded  him,  and  made  his  home  in 
Fremont.  He  early  connected  himself  with  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  in  which  he  served  as  an  elder  lor 
many  years,  always  and  everywhere  illustrating  in  his 
walk  among  men  those  Christian  qualities  by  which 
every  one  recognized  in  him  the  good  citizen,  the  good 
neightfor,  the  good  friend,  the  affectionate  father,  and  the 
fai  hful  husband.  His  energetic  and  industrious  spirit  is 
reflected  in  the  character  of  the  eight  sons  whom  he  has 
left  to  mourn  his  loss,  while  the  fragrance  of  the  domes¬ 
tic  virtues  which  he  cultivated  still  IJesses  the  earthly 
home  he  has  left,  in  the  presence  of  her  who,  for  forty 
years  walked  at  his  side  as  a  help-meet  for  him.  The 
life  and  death  of  such  a  man  as  James  Smails  convey 
the  best  and  truest  lessons  to  be  Impirted  by  human  , 
example.  Of  his  surviving  family— thrw  sons  having 
preceded  their  father  to  the  grave-^ne  is  the  editor  of 
the  Fremont  Herald,  one  resides  in  D^ver,  (!!ol.,  two 
in  Ainsworth,  and  the  other  four  In  r  remont.  The 
scene  was  impressive  as  his  eight  surviving  sons,  in 
accordance  with  his  request,  bore  bis  remains  to  their 
last  resting  place.  J,  h. 


NEW  PUBLICATIUNS. 

The  American  Home  Missionary  Society,  New  York :  Our 
CJountry:  Its  Possible  Future  and  Its  Present  Crisis.  By 
Joslah  Strong.  With  an  Introduction  by  Austin  Phelps,  D.D. 

American  Tract  Society,  New  York :  The  Use  of  a  Life : 
Memorials  of  Mrs.  Z.  P.  P.  Grant  Banister. 

D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York :  A  Conventional  Bohemian. 

By  Edmund  Pendleton. - Class  Interests :  Their  Relations 

to  each  other  and  to  Government.  By  the  author  of  “  Con¬ 
flict  In  Nature  and  Life,’’  &c. - Discussions  on  Climate 

and  Cosmology.  By  James  Croll,  LL.D  ,  F  R.S. - The  Cor¬ 

respondent.  By  Jas.  Wood  Davidson,  A.M. 

A.  C.  Armstrong  &  Son,  New  York :  Mrs.  Leicester's 
School  and  Other  Writings  In  Prose  and  Verse.  By  Chas. 
Lamb.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Alfred  Alnger. 

A.  8.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York:  Carmlna  Sanctorum,  a 
selection  of  Hymns  and  Songs  of  Praise  with  Tunes  Edited 
by  Roswell  Dwight  Hitchcock,  Zachary  Eddy,  Lewis  Ward 
Mudge. 

Baker  &  Taylor,  New  York :  A  History  of  the  United 
States  In  Chronological  Order  from  the  Discovery  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  1492  to  the  year  1885,  Including  Notices  of  Manufac¬ 
tures  as  they  were  introduced;  of  other  Industries;  of 
Railroads,  Canals,  Telegraphs,  and  other  Improvements, 
etc.  By  Emery  E.  Childs. 

Blglow  A  Main  New  Y'ork  and  Chicago :  Christian  Chorals 
for  the  Chapel  and  Fireside.  Edited  by  Melanchthon  Wool- 
sey  Stryker. 

Brown,  Thurston  A  Hoyt,  Fogg  A  Donham,  Portland, Me. : 
The  History  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Cause  In  State  and  Nation. 
By  Rev.  Austin  Willey. 

Cassell  A  Company  (Limited),  New  York ;  Morgan’s  Hor¬ 
ror.  A  Romance  of  the  “  West  Countree.”  By  George  M^- 

vllle  Fenn. - The  World’s  Workers ;  General  Gordon.  By 

Rev.  S.  A.  Swaine. - Cassell’s  National  Library.  Autobi¬ 

ography  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  Chllde  Harold’s  Pllgrlm- 
age,  by  Lord  Byron.  The  Complete  Angler,  by  Isaac  Wal¬ 
ton.  A  Man  of  Feeling,  by  Henry  Mackenzie. - Adam 

Hepburn’s  Vow.  A  Tale  of  Kirk  and  Covenant.  By  Annie 
8.  Swan,  author  of  “Aldersyde,”  Ac. 

C.  H.  Ditson  A  Co.,  New  York  :  Temperance  Song-Herald. 
Compiled  by  J.  C.  Macy. 

E.  P.  Dutton  A  Co.,  New  York;  Under  the  Mendlps.  By 

Emma  Marshall. - Sermons  and  Addresses  delivered  In 

America.  By  Fred  W.  Farrar,  D.D..  F.R.S. 

Fergus  Printing  Company,  Chicago,  Ill. :  Letters  from  a 
Chimney-Corner.  A  plea  for  pure  homes  and  sincere  rela¬ 
tions  between  men  and  women. 

Fords,  Howard  A  Hulbert,  New  Y’ork  :  Evolution  and  Re¬ 
ligion.  Part  II.  By  Henry  Ward  Beecher. 

Funk  A  Wagnalls,  New  York  :  Commentary  on  the  Gospel 
of  John,  with  an  Historical  and  Critical  Introduction.  By 

F.  Godtt.  Vol  I.  Translated  from  the  third  French  edition, 
with  a  Preface,  Introductory  Suggestions,  and  additional 
Notes.  By  Timothy  Dwight. - St.  Augustine,  Melanch¬ 
thon,  Neander.  Three  Biographies.  By  Philip  Schaff. - 

Old  Wells  Dug  Out.  A  third  series  of  sermons.  By  T.  De 
WlttTalmage. - Hereof  Cowpens.  By  Rebecca  McConkey. 

Garrlgues  Brothers,  Philadelphia :  Ramblings  In  Beulah 
Land.  A  continuation  of  experiences  in  the  life  of  Jennie 
Smith.  No.  1. 

Government  Printing  Office,  Washington  :  Report  of  the 
Commissioners  of  Education  for  the  year  1882-3. 

Harper  A  Brothers,  New  York  :  Harper’s  Handy  Series  (is¬ 
sued  weekly).  Fortune’s  Wheel.  A  novel.  ByAlex.  Innes 

Shand. - The  Last  of  the  Macalllsters.  A  Novel.  By  Mrs. 

Amelia  E.  Barr. — Lord  Beaconstleld’s  Correspondence  with 

his  Sister.  18:12-1852. - The  Student’s  Modern  Europe. 

A  history  of  modern  Eurojie  from  the  capture  of  Constan- 
tlnojile  by  the  Turks  to  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  1878.  By 

Richard  Lodge,  M.A. - ‘Twlxt  Love  and  Duty.  A  novel. 

By  Tlghe  Hopkins. - Upland  and  Meadow.  A  PoaeUiulss- 

Ing's  Chronicle.  By  Charles  C.  Abbott,  M.D. - What  does 

History  Teach  ?  Two  Edinburgh  Lectures  by  John  Stuart 

Blackle. - Mauleverer's  Millions.  A  Yorkshire  Romance. 

By  T.  Wemyss  Reid. - Huri'er's  Franklin  Square  Library. 

A  House  Divided  Against  Itself.  \  novel.  By  Mrs.  Oll- 
phant. - What’s  Mine’s  Mine.  .A  novel.  By  George  Mac¬ 
Donald. - Aunt  Parker.  A  Novel.  By  B.  L.  Farjeon. 

John  J.  Hood,  Phlladel|ihin ;  Precious  Hymns  for  Times 
of  Refreshing  and  Revival.  Selected  by  Thomas  Harrison. 

Houghton,  Miniln  A  Co.,  Boston  :  Narrative  and  Critical 

History  of  America.  Edited  by  Justin  Wlnsor.  Vol.  II. - 

Verses.  Translations  from  the  German,  and  Hymns.  By 
W.  H.  Furness. 

Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  A  Co.,  New  Y’ork :  Gray’s  Bo¬ 
tanical  i'cxtlwMik.  Vol.  II.  By  George  LliiTOln  Goodale, 
A.M.,  M  D.,  Professor  of  Botany  In  Harvard  University. 

Jansen,  McClurg  A  Co.,  Chicago  :  Letters  to  a  Daughter, 
and  a  Little  Sermon  to  School-girls.  By  Helen  Eklu  Star- 
rett. 

John  W.  Lovell  A  Co.,  New  Y'ork;  Ixivell’s  Library.  A 
SCO  eh  Y’erdlct  In  He  Evolution.  By  Charles  F.  Deems,  LL.D. 

Joel  Munsell’s  Sons,  Albany,  N.  Y’. :  Munsell’s  Historical 

Series,  No.  13. - .An  .Account  of  Sa-go-ye-wat-ha ;  or.  Red 

Jacket  and  his  people.  1750-18:10.  By  J.  Niles  Hubbard, 
author  of  “  The  Life  and  Times  of  Major  Moses  Van  Cam- 
pen.” 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication,  Philadelphia :  Uncle 
Seth’s  Will.  By  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Conklin. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  :  Poetry  ns  a  Representa¬ 
tive  Art.  By  George  Lansing  Raymond,  L.H.D.,  Professor 

of  Oratory  In  the  College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton. - 

I  he  Adirondacks  as  a  Health  Resort,  showing  the  benefit 
to  be  derived  by  a  sojourn  In  the  Wilderness,  In  cases  of 
Phthisis,  Bronchitis,  Asthma,  Hay  Fever,  Ac.  Eillted  and 
Compiled  by  Joseph  W.  Stickler,  M.8.,  M.D.,  Visiting  Phy¬ 
sician  to  the  Orange  Memorial  Hospital. 

James  Pott  A  Co.,  New  York  :  Letters  from  Waldgrnve  Cot¬ 
tage.  By  George  W.  Nichols,  A.M. 

Anson  D.  F.  Randol)ih  A  Co.,  New  York :  Christ  as  a 
Teacher.  Two  Lectures  by  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.D. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  New  Y’ork  ;  An  Apache  Campaign 

In  the  Sierra  Madre.  By  John  G.  Bourke. - What  does 

History  Tench  ‘I  By  John  Stuart  Blackle. - Three  Years 

of  Arctic  Service.  An  Account  of  the  Lady  Franklin  Bay  Ex¬ 
pedition  of  1881-1884,  and  the  Attainment  of  the  Farthest 
North.  By  Adolphus  W  Greely,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Army, 
cominandlng  the  Exiiedltlon.  With  nearly  IIM)  Illustra¬ 
tions  ma<le  from  Photographs  taken  by  the  Party,  and 
with  the  Official  Maps  and  (  harts.  Y’ols.  1.  ami  II. 

Scribner  A  Welford,  New  Y'ork  :  An  Introduction  to  The¬ 
ology.  Its  PrincliWes.  Branches,  Results,  and  Literature. 
By  Alfred  t'Jive,  B  A..  Principal  and  Profe.‘-sor  of  Theology 

In  Hackney  College. - Scenes  from  the  Life  of  Jesus. 

Lectures  by  E.  Ltdimann.  Translated  by  Sophia  Taylor. 

- I  he  Bible  an  Outgrowth  of  Theocratic  Lite.  By  D.  W. 

Simon - The  Life  of  Jesus  Christ.  By  James  Stalker,  M.A. 

New  edition.  * 

N.  Tlbbals  A  Sons,  New  Y’ork;  Boralsh  Teachings  In  the 
Protestant  Churches.  A  Tract  for  the  Times. 

National  Temperance  Society  and  Publication  House, 
Now  Y’ork  ;  Let  It  alone,  and  It  wont  hurt  you.  By  Edward 
Carswell. 

White,  Stokes  A  Allen.  New  York  ;  Puddings  and  Dainty 
Desserts.  By  Thomas  I.  Murrey,  author  of  Fifty  Soups, 

Salads,  and  Breakfa-st  Dainties. - Leaves  from  Maple 

Lawn.  By  William  W’hlte. 

Magazines  for  January  :  The  English  Pulpit  of  To-day. 
A  Monthly  Magazine  of  Sermons.  Magazines  for  Febru¬ 
ary:  Christian  Thougbt(Jan.  and  Feb.l, bi-monthly.  Edited 
by  Charles  F.  Deems.  The  Monthly  Advance.  An  illustrated 
magazine  for  the  home.  Words  and  Weaiions  for  Christian 
W’orkers.  Eillted  by  Rev.  George  F.  Pentecost,  D.D. .Brook¬ 
lyn,  N.  Y.  The  Magazine  of  Art.  Cassell  A  Co  (Limited). 
The  Exiiositor.  Edited  by  Rev.  W’.  Robertson  Nlcoll,  M.A. 
Good  Housekeeping.  Magazines  tor  Ylarch  :  Frank  Leslie’s 
Illustrated  Sunday  Magazine.  The  Quiver.  Atlantic 
Monthly  (Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.,  Boston).  Scientific  Amer¬ 
ican.  Hariier’s  Monthly.  The  Century  Magazine.  The 
Forum,  edited  by  Lorettus  8.  Metcalf  (the  Forum  Publish 
Ing  Co.,  New  Y’ork). 

Pamphlets  :  The  Eleventh  Annual  Report  of  the  New  Y’ork 
Society  tor  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  (Incor- 

Jiorated).  Dec.  31, 1885. - The  Family  in  the  HlsUiry  of 

Christianity.  By  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Dike. - 0|ien  Doors.  By 

Rev.  J.  T.  Gracey.D.D.,  Rochester,  N.Y. — From  James  Vick, 
Rochester,  N  Y’.:  Portfolio  of  Rare  and  Beautiful  Flowers. 
— Circulars  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No. 

III.  188.'>. - Lovett’s  FrultGulde. - Religion  In  a  College. 

What  Place  It  shoulil  have.  Being  an  Examination  of  Pres- 
blent  Eliot’s  Pai)er  read  before  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Club  In  New  York.  Feb.  3,  1886.  By  James  McCosh,  D  D., 
Presbient  of  Princeton  College. 


The  Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  In  Ihe  lec¬ 
ture-room  of  the  Scotch  Church,  on  Monday,  March  8th,  at 
3  P.  .M.  S.  D.  ALEXANDER.  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Niobrara  will  meet  In  Atkinson, 
Neb.,  on  Thursday,  March  25th,  at  7i  P.  M. 

W.  E.  KI.MBALL,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Iowa  will  meet  at  Wlnflebl,  on 
Monday,  April  12th,  at  7)  P.  .VI. 

HKRVEY  B.  KNIGHT,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Delavan,  III., 
on  Tuesday,  March  16th,  at  7J  P.  M.  The  Woman’s  Presby- 
lerlal  Societies  of  Home  and  Foreign  Missions  will  meet  at 
Delavan  on  Weilnesday,  March  17,  at  It)  A  M.  Trains  from 
Peoria  to  Delavan  at  7  : 31)  A.  M.  and  5  ;  10  P.  M. ;  Delavan  to 
Peoria  at  10 : 15  A.  M.  and  5 ;  27  P.  M. 

I.  A.  CORNELISON,  Sl.ated  Clerk. 

The  Presbytery  ot  Nebraska  City  will  meet  at 
Sterling,  on  Thurstlay,  Aitrll  1st,  at  7J  P.  M.  Sessional 
recftnls,  siatlstic.al  reports,  assessments,  and  the  narrative 
of  the  state  of  religion  will  be  calletl  for  from  each  church. 

THOMAS  L.  SEXTON,  Stated  Clerk. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterlal  Society  of  NorthumJ 
berland  Pn  sby  ery  will  meet  In  convention  in  the  Third 
Church,  Williamsport,  Pa.,  on  Wednesday,  March  17th,  at 
2  P  M.  The  public  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening  will  be 
addressed  by  a  native  of  Ja|ian. 

H.  R.  HUTCHISON,  Rec.  Sec. 


THE  PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  RELIEF  FOR 
DISABLED  MINISTERS  AND  THE  WIDOWS 
AND  ORPHANS  of  DECEASED  MINISTERS. 

Office,  13:14  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Ointrlbutlons  are  needed  to  meet  the  wants  of  ministers 
disabled  by  age  or  disease,  and  for  the  families  of  deceased 
ministers.  Special  gifts  and  legacies  are  asked  for  the 
Permanent  Fund,  ami  also  for  the  Ministers’  House  at 
Perth  Amboy.  Checks  should  be  made  payable  to  the  order 
of  W.  W.  HEBERTON,  Treasurer. 


JAMSSLES 


PearliNE 

The  BEST  COMPOUND 

EVER  INVENTED  FOR 

WASHING  CLOTHING, 

and  everything  else,  in  Hard  or  Soft  Wa¬ 
ter,  without  danger  to  fabric  or  hands 
Saves  Labor,  Time,  and  Soap,  amaz- 
ingly,  and  is  of  great  value  to  housekeepers. 

Sold  by  all  Grocers— but  see  that  vile  Counter- 
***ts  are  not  urged  upon  you.  PR  A  R  LINE 
is  tbe  only  safe  article,  and  always  bears 
nameof  JA.MRS  PYLE,  New  York. 

DK«.  MTHGNCl’N  BE.WEDIAL  INhTITl’TE, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y.— For  Nervous,  Female, 
Chest,  Malarial,  and  other  chronic  diseases.  Turkish, 
Russian,  Roman,  Electro-Thermal,  and  all  baths ;  Massage, 
Vacuum  Treatment.  Swedish  Movement,  Electricity,  etc. 
Send  tor  circular. 


The  American  Tract  Society. 

Evangelical  but  not  denominational.  Prints 
in  147  languages  in  aid  of  foreign  missions; 
grants  religious  reading  to  the  needy;  sends 
colporters  to  millions  in  our  highways  and 
hedges,  and  to  the  immigrants  in  Castle  Gar¬ 
den  and  elsewhere.  This  work  depends  wholly 
on  charitable  gifts.  Donations  and  legacies  are 
earnestly  solicited.  A  summary  of  the  sixtieth 
year  mailed  free. 

O.  R.  Kingsbury,  Treasurer, 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


THE  MISSIONARY  DEPARTMENT 
or  THE 

PRESBYTERIAN  BOARD  OF  PUBLICATION 

Is  sustaining  colporteurs,  largely  In  the  vast  and  needy 
fields  between  tbe  Mississippi  and  the  Paclflc;  Is  through 
them  organizing  new  Sabbath -schools  In  destitute  places, 
and  strengthening  existing  ones;  and  Is  making  grants  of 
the  Board’s  publications  to  needy  Sabbath-schools,  pastors, 
and  missionaries  (Home  and  Foreign),  and  to  other  approv¬ 
ed  applicants.  Contributions  to  the  Board’s  Missionary 
Fund,  tor  these  uses,  are  solicited  from  benevolent  Indl- 
vldnals.  Sabbath-schools,  and  churches,  and  should  be  sent 
to  S.  D.  POWEL,  Treasurer  ot  the  Board.  All  communica¬ 
tions  relating  to  the  general  interests  ot  the  Board,  and 
especially  to  the  matters  above  referred  to,  should  be 
addreesed  to 

Bev.  WILLIAM  E.  8CHENCK,  D.D.,  Cor.  Secretary, 

1334  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


NEW  BOOKS— NO  W  READ  Y. 

JUST  PUBLISHED  BY 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG  &  SOI. 

RELIGION  IN  A  COLLEGE. 

What  place  it  should  have. 

Being  an  examination  of  President  Eliot’s  Paper 
read  before  the  19th  Centur}’  Club,  Feb.  3,  1886. 

By  President  JAMES  McCOSH. 
Pamphlet,  US  cents. 


FOKEWARXED 

FOREARMED. 

By  J.  Thain  Davidson.  Uniform  with  “Talks  with  Young 
YIen.”  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $1.50. 

"The  faror  ucconled  to  ‘  Talks  with  Young  Men,’ 
and  the  pteasing  testimong  to  its  usefulness  which  I 
am  constantly  receiving,  have  induced  me  to  yield  to 
the  request  to  issue  another  series  of  these  homely 
addresses.  There  is  no  class  of  persons  more  amen¬ 
able  to  sound  advice,  when  given  in  a  brotherly, 
straightforward,  and  unaffected  manner." — Author’s 
Preface. 


New  Volume  (7th)  of  CLERICAL  LIBRARY. 

Platform  and  Pulpit  Aids. 

THIS  NEW  VOLUME  OF  THE  CLERICAL  LIBRARY  Is 
Intended  to  assist  the  clergy,  Christian  laity,  and  Chris¬ 
tian  workers  generally  In  a  de|>artment  ot  their  labor 
dally  growing  In  importance,  and  In  wblcb  there  has 
hitherto  been  little  to  help  them.  It  consists  of  the 
most  striking  speeches  delivered  during  re -ent  years 
by  dtstinguisbed  puli)lt  orators  on  such  subjects  as 
the  “Bible,”  “Missions,”  “Sunday-schools,”  “Tem¬ 
perance,”  etc.  To  this  Is  added  a  selection  of  pithy 
and  striking  anecdotes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth.  $1.50. 


Moments  on  the  Mount. 

A  SERIES  OF  DEVOTIONAL  M FJMTATIONS.  By  Rev.  O. 
MATHESON,  D.D.  (From  second  English  Edition.)  12mo, 
cloth,  $1.25. 

“In  this  volume  we  are  brought  into  contact  with  a 
irriter  whose  whole  soul  is  saturated  with  divine 
ideas,  and  to  whom  Scriptural  images  are  the  expo¬ 
nents  and  symbols  of  spiritual  conceptions.  It  is  not 
one  to  be  read  through  at  a  sitting,  and  then  laid 
aside ;  rather,  each  meditation  is  to  be  pondered  over 
and  enjoyed  singly  and  separately." — The  Scotsman. 


Coi>les  sent,  postpaid,  on  receipt  ot  price,  by 

A.  C.  AltMSTItOlTa  8C  SOIT,  714  Broa&'^y,  IT.T. 


EASTEI^MUSIC. 

“Captivity  Captive.” 

ture  Selections  for  Easier  'ride.  Interspersed  with  at>pro- 
prlate  hymns,  set  to  original  music,  the  whole  Service 
being  eminently  fitted  for  use  on  Easter  Sunday  by  young 
and  old.  16  pp.  By  Rev.  Robkbt  Lowrv. 

Price.  $4  per  lOU ;  5  cents  each  by  Mall. 

“Easter  Annual  No.  10.”  ,h“«. 

son.  Contains  new  and  original  songs  by  impular  oom- 
imsers,  furnishing  an  abundant  variety  of  appropriate 
material  for  Sunday  School  Easter  Festivals. 

Price,  $4  per  lOU ;  5  cents  each  by  Mall. 

“Festival  Anthems.”  page  Anthems, 

for  Easter  and  other  Joyous  occasions. 

Price,  $3.60  per  doz.;  35  cents  each  by  Mail. 

Acomidete  Catalogue  of  Easter  Music,  Services,  Carols, 
AuUiems,  etc.,  sent  on  request. 

BiGLOW  &  MAIN,  761^  Ninth  St,  New  York. 

81  RANDOLPH  STREET,  CHICAGO. 


SPURGEON’S 

Treasury  of  David 

Is  the  most  Important  and  practical  commentary  of  the 
nge  on  The  Psalms,  Phillip  schaiT,  D  D.  7th  (final) 
Volume  (with  Index  to  entire  work)  Just  ready. 

Per  volume,  cloth,  $2. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS,  10-12  Dey  Street,  New  York. 

RECENT  ISSUES 

BY  THE 

Presliyterian  Board  of  Pnlcation. 

The  Professor’s  Girls. 

ANNETTE  L.  NOBLE. 

16nio .  Price,  $1.25 

Flower  Talks  at  Elmridge. 

JIRS.  E.  R  CHURCH. 

.  Price,  $1.15 

Uncle  Seth’s  Will. 

MRS.  J.  M  D.  CONKLIN. 

12rao .  Price,  $1.26 

Roland’s  Daughter. 

MRS.  JULIA  McNAIR  WRIGHT. 

I’-imo . Price,  $1.25 

Immortality  Not  Conditional. 

RF.V.  A.  A.  HODGE,  D.D. 

16mo .  Tract .  20  pages. 

Gertiticate  tor  Reciting  the  Shorter 
Catechism. 

Tinted  Paper,  fancy  type .  10  cents. 

Blank. Reports  for  Church  Narratives. 

Ordered  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1885. 

Price,  per  hundred,  $2. 


Address  orders  to 

JOHN  A.  BLACK,  Business  Supt., 

1334  Chewtnnt  Philadelphia,  Pa., 

OB 

WAKD  &  UKUMMOXB, 

116  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 


Agents  for  the  child’s  bible;  imrotiuction 
by  Ur,  J.  H.  VINCENT.  The  best  selling  book  In 
this  country.  CASSELL  k  CO  (Limited),  822  Broadway, 
New  York ;  40  Dearborn  street,  Chicago,  111, 


SPECUL  HYMNAL  NOTICE. 

Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication. 

1334  Chestnut  Street. 

PHILADELPHIA,  March  1, 1886. 
After  this  date,  the  prices  of  the  Presbyterian  Hymnal 
will  be  reduced,  as  follows ; 

Svo,  with  Music,  cloth,  from  $2.00  to  $1.40;  postage,  17c 
“  “  extra  binding,  “  5.00  to  4.00  “  17c 

12mo,  “  cloth,  “  1.60  to  1.00  “  13c 

“  “  extra  binding,  "  4.00  to  3.00  “  18o 

“  with  Words  only,  cloth,  “  1.50  to  1.20  “  14o 

“  “  “  extra,  “  S.-Wto  3.00  “  14o 

16mo,  “  *•  cloth,  “  1 25  to  90  “  lie 

“  “  “  extra,  “  3.00  to  2.25  "  11c 

ISmo,  “  “  cloth,  “  75  to  50  “  Sc 

. extra,  “  2.50  to  2.00  "  6c 

On  copies  sent  by  mall,  iKtstage  will  be  extra. 

It  Is  hoped  that  this  general  reduction  will  be  satisfactory 
to  tbe  Church, and  promote  the  Increased  usefulness  of  tbe 
book,  the  circulation  ot  which  has  reached  336,000  copies. 

From  these  prices  no  discount  can  be  allowed  except  to 
Churches  introducing  the  book,  to  whom  special  terms  will 
be  made  on  application  to  the  undersigned,  or  any  of  the 
Houses  representing  the  Board. 

Respectfully, 

JOHN  A.  BLACK, 

Business  Superintendent. 


A  collection  ot  10  beautiful  flymns 
and  Carols  for  Sunday  Schools* 
Bright  new  music.  Send  5c.  for  spec¬ 
imen  co|.y.  Address  N.  Y.  SACRED  MUSIC  DEPOT,  T» 
Bible  House,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


EASTER. 


THE 


United  States  National  Bank, 

(WASHINGTON  BUILDING) 

ITo.  1  BROAS'WAT,  ITSTW  TOSS. 


Capital f  - 
Surplus,  - 


-  $500^000 

-  500,000 


LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  President. 

EVAN  O.  SHERMAN,  Cashier. 

H.  M.  HOYT,  Jr.,  .Asst.  Cashier 


Transacts  a  General  Banking;  Business. 


DIRECTORS: 

LOGAN  C.  MURRAY,  J.  W.  DBKxll,. 

CHAUNCEY  M.  depew,  CYRUS  W.  FIELD, 
MORRIS  K.  JESUP,  D.  A.  LINDLEY, 

C.  B.  HICKOX,  JAMES  W;  ALEXANDER. 

T.  W.  PEARSALL. 


BROWN  BROTHERS  A  GO. 

59  Wall  Street,  New  york. 

But  and  Sell  Bills  of  Exchangr. 
Issue  Commercial  and  Tu.avellers’ 
Credits,  available  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Make  Telkgraphic  Trans¬ 
fers  OF  Money  to  and  from  Europe. 
Make  Collections  in  all  Foreign 
Countries. 


CHURCH  FURiMSHlNG. 


CHURCHMAN 

BUILDING, 

47 

Lafayette 

Place, 


I  lii'’l**s  Ro'Ph. 


MKMOKIAI.  WI.\IK)VVS. 
Donipstiu  StniM«‘<l  Glas.s. 


(iiurli-s  F.  Iloifeman. 


M  K3I(> II I A I.  T  .A  U  LETS. 


Coiniirti.iioii  Plate,  etc. 


Otto  Caertner. 


SECORATZVE  PAZlTTZlTa 


NEW  TORE.  1 1  For  Cliurelies  anl  Dwellinfirs. 


B8TIMATE8  AND  DGSIGUS  O.N  APPLICATION 


BLACK  SILKS. 

James  M’Creery  &  Go. 

ABE  SELLING,  NOTWITHSTANDING  THE  HEAVY  AD¬ 
VANCES  IN  PRICES  MADE  BY  ALL  MANUFACTURERS, 
THEIR  ENTIRE  IMPORTATION  OF  RICH  AND  RELIABLE 
BLACK  SILKS  AT  EVEN  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  HAVE 
PREVAILED  DURING  LAST  SEASON. 

COLORED  SILKS,  SATINS,  FAILLE  FRANCAI8E, 
RHADAMA8,  AND  OTHER  SILK  DRESS  TEXTILES  AT 
EQUALLY  ADVANTAGEOUS  PRICES. 

ORDERS  BY  MAIL  PROMPTLY  ATTENDED  TO. 

Broadway  and  Eleventh  Street, 
New  York. 


HOTEL  WA.RWICK:, 

NEWPORT  NEWS,  V.4. 

On  Hampton  Boade,  8  miles  above  Old  Point  Comfort. 

A  FIRST  CLASS  WINTER  RESORT. 

Suitable  for  transient  or  permanent  guests.  For  Illustrat¬ 
ed  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  apply  to  C.  B.  ORCUTT, 
150  Broadway,  New  York,  or  to 

J.  K.  SWINBRTON,  Manager, 

Hotel  Warwick,  Newport  News,  Va. 


M  ^  Fancy  ricturcs,  and  25  ele- 

Koiit  Csrds  in  Gilt  K<lge,  Silk 
■  B  mm  r’riiiKc.  Hidileii  Name,  Ac.,  1 

wnB  ■Rv  nP  Siiim'>t<‘r,  l  $50  Prize  Puzzle,  and 
0  pariur  guinea,  all  for  lucla.  Game  of  Authora.  lOcta. 

IVORY  CO.,  Clintonville,  Con- 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


Mine.  GIOVANNINI, 

Private  and  Select  Home  for  Young  Ladies 

103  East  eist  Street,  Ne'er  York. 

Music,  I.anguagP8,  and  Art  taught.  Special  course  In 
English  if  doslrerl.  Highest  testimonials.  Twelve  years 
head  of  tbe  music  department  at  Mrs.  Life’s  Seminary. 
Bye.  N.  Y. 


PKEPARATORY  SCHOOL 

FOR  LESZOE  T72TZVERSZIT, 

Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Young  men  are  prepared  for  Lehigh  University,  one  ot 
the  most  excellent  technical  and  classical  Institutions  ot 
the  country,  and  so  bountifully  endowed  by  Its  founder 
(Asa  Packer)  that  tuition  Is  entirely  free  to  all.  For  parUo- 
ulars  apply  to  W.  ULRICH,  Prlncliisl, 

Extra  Summer  session  July  Ist — special  preparation  for 
Fall  examination  of  Lehigh  University. 


MTPNON  NEMINARV.  HOME  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS. 
KJ  Number  limited.  Boys  kept  the  entire  year  it  desired. 
Fits  for  College  or  Business.  Sixteenth  year  begins  Sept. 
1st.  For  circulars  or  references.  Inquire  of 

Bev.  HENRY  UPSON.  Principal, 

New  Preston.  Litchfield  county,  Ct. 


VASSAB  COLLEGE,  Poacbkeepsle.  N.  Y. 

FOR  THE  LIBERAL  EDUCATION  W  WOMEN, 
with  scomplete  Collcice  Course,  Schools  of  Painting  and 
Husie,  AHtronomicsl  Observatory  .Laboratorv  of  Cbem- 
Istry  and  Physica,  Cabinela  ot  Naturnl  Hiatory.  a 
Museum  of  Art,  a  Libra^  of  I5,0(X)  Volumes,  ten 
Professors,  twenty-three  Teachers,  and  tborougblr 
equipped  for  Its  work.  Students  at  present  admltt^  to 


IWHY  DO  MOTHERS 

c  Uw  ■  ■  ■  Put  rtlll  oorseto  on  their 
j  growing  Children  f  Don’t  do  it,  but 

'By!  FERRIS’ 

PATENT 

GOOD 
SENSE; 

corset/i^ 

WAI8T8^^ 

A^MiSK:  WW 

eommend  them.  A«k  oBg  Jm 
yoor  merehuiU 

them.  TaJk^mo  oCAtfr.^ 

FERRIS  BROS.,  Manufrs 

SI  ’White  SL,  New  York. 


IT 

IS 


A  PACT 


THAT  THE 


COOLEYgCJREAMERS 


Are  used  by|more  fine  butter  makers  and  stock  breeders  than  any  other  apparatus, 
because  they  have  proved  to  make  [the  largest  qnantity  and  best  quality  of  butter  with  least  labor 
and  expense.  They  surpa.ss  everything.in  the  Cream  Gathering  system.  Patrons  realize  from  3J  to 
4J  cents  per  quart  for  milk.  Send  for  circulars  giving  facts  and  references  sustaining  these  claims. 

Davis  Swing  Churns  and  Improved  Enreka  Better  Workers. 


VBR.MONT  FARM  MACHINK  CO.,  Bellows  FaUs,  V$. 


XUM 
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CHRISTIANS  GOD’S  EPISTLES.  that  time  I  have  devoted  myself  exclusively  to  a  living  faith  and  trust  can  do  for  a  weak, 

By  Bct  John  Wm«1i  work  of  transferring  the  system,  vrith  all  stricken  soul. 

Speaking  ot  the  CorinUunn  ‘believers.  Paul  Ite  untold  benehte,  to  the  churches,  schools,  It  wae  a  long  lourney  lor  the  lather  to 

«.id  “Ve  are  onrepisUes  written  In  our  hearts,  und  homes  ol  Amerl^  come  alone  mth  his  dead  child,  but  the  mes- 

known  and  r««d  of  all  mpn  »  Thev  did  not  always  takes  a  htUe  time  for  a  thoroughly  sages  came  to  us  as  we  waited  in  our  desolate 
^ZeZ\^ntcZZ  'efroTluevisile  new  idea  to  be  receivecl  and  assimilated  by  the  home  “Trust  the  Lord.”  //The  Lord  sustains 
is  the  result  of  progressive  endeavor  from  rude  P«Wic,  but  at  last  there  begins  to  be  a  wide-  me  on  this  sad  mission.  Rely  upon  the 
beginnings  to  consummated  utUitv.  There  can  sP^ad  awakening  to  the  importance  of  the  strong  arm  ”  We  said  we  could  not  liear  it 
be  no  letters  without  paper,  and  its  value  will  movement.  Letters  of  inquiry  come  m  daily  but  the  Lord  has  been  so  good  to  us  through  it 
be  according  to  the  materials  of  its  construe-  from  every  quarter  of  the  Union.  The  system  all,  that  we  are  learning  to  say  Thy  will  be 
tion  from  rags;  but  these  may  be  of  straw,  has  been  introduced  in  many  cities  and  com-  done. 

cotton,  linen,  or  silk,  and  the  sheets  will  be  munities  in  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  different  A  sweet,  loving  letter  received  from  the  dear 
more  or  less  valuable  according  to  their  origin.  States.  From  every  one  comes  the  same  re-  son  only  a  short  time  since,  closed  with  these 
Thus  Christian  character  will  take  its  value  Port:  “It  is  true,  as  we  were  told,  that  mu-sic  words:  Don  t  worry  about  me,  mother.  lam 
from  original  endowment.  You  cannot  make  can  now  be  as  easily  understood  as  addition  or  learning  to  triist  the  Lord  more  and  more  every 
the  best  paper  out  of  straw  and  cotton;  and  subtraction,  and  that  reading  from  notes  can  hour  And  the  New  Y ear’s  letter  that  came 
from  the  original  constitutions  of  some  con-  be  made  as  certain  as  the  reading  from  a  news-  to  us  from  his  distant  home,  made  us  glad,  for 
verte,  God  can  work  out  greater  results,  inas-  Pape^.”  .  we  read  ‘With  God  s  help,  my  dear  father  and 

much  as  there  is  more  in  them  for  His  grace  to  An  adequate  explanation  of  the  charactens-  mother,  this  shall  be  the  best  year  of  my  life, 
work  upon;  just  as  the  products  of  agriculture  «cs  of  the  system  would  extend  my  letter  un-  He  has  gone  at  the  beginning  of  the  New 
will  be  conditioned  by  the  soil  reasonably.  If  any  desire  further  information  Year,  to  be  forever  with  the  Lord,  where  the 

All  true  Christians  arc  not  what  they  once  on  the  subject,  I  shall  be  pleased  to  send  circu-  redeemed  ones  look  upon  His  face,  and  hare 
were ;  as  rags  are  put  into  a  new  form,  so  the  on  receipt  of  name  and  address.  His  name  written  upon  their  foreheads.  I  look 

servants  of  God  are  reformed  from  sin  to  holi-  Theo.  F.  Seward,  «Pon  his  quiet  face  to-night,  and  though  he 

ness,  from  the  image  of  the  earthly  to  the  President  American  Tonic  soi-fa  Association,  does  not  speak  to  me,  yet  I  know  that  he  would 

heavenly.  As  raes  must  be  tom  and  washed  ^  ^°thcr.  do  all  you  can  witli  your 

to  make  material  for  good  writing,  so  God’s  - - -  pen  and  words  to  bring  poor  erring  souls  to 

living  epistles  must  pass  through  trial  and  the  HYMN  FROM  THE  ITALIAN.  ^ell  them  ^-hat  Jesus  can  do  tor  poor 

cleansing  Spirit,  to  be  known  and  read  of  all  The  following  hymn  was  transcribed  from  a  •  k  egin  ear  j  in  le 

men  as  His  accredited  messengers.  pillar  in  a  little  church  in  luly,  and  translated  by  ^ 

The  epistles  must  bear  evidence  of  God’s  en-  a  young  lady  in  Brookiyn  for  Rev.  E.  P.  Ham-  ^  ^  ^  ^  t  1 a  ^  d 

dorsement.  His  writing  is  not  irregular,  con-  mond,  who  reads  it  in  his  meetings  occasionally  vU  n,v 

fused,  and  contradictory.  It  comes  with  a  with  much  effect.  The  tendency  of  the  revivalist’s  1“  \  ^  lonrvpj  nnon  emth 

voice  to  the  understanding,  the  conscience,  and  style  toward  material  and  mediaeval  ideas  and  have  done  if  he  had  staj  i  d  1  „  poneaith. 
the  heart,  being  written  in  the  lives  and  char-  images  of  the  Saviour,  was  never  so  clearly  illus-  “  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 

acters  of  men.  Every  Christian  should  be  an  trated,  says  the  Newark  Advertiser;  but  it  seems  lead  me  on, 

open  letter,  telling  of  those  verities  of  the  to  us  a  very  touching  and  beautiful  composition :  O’er  moor  and  fen,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till 


universe  needful  for  the  highest  knowledge  j  The  night  is  gone, 

and  practical  living.  The  daily  conduct  of  q  blessed  feet  of  Jesus  morn  those  angel  faces  smile, 

many  belies  all  their  professions,  and  sad  it  is  Weary  with  seeking  me!  ‘Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile.” 

that  observers  take  it  as  Christian  testimony  of  judgment  Susan  Teall  Perry. 

to  the  untruthfulness  of  Revelation,  applying  intercede  for  me.  - 

Peter’s  denial  of  his  Lord  and  David’s  sin  as  JENNY  FOBTES’S  SUEPEISE-PABTY. 

more  effective  than  their  sincere  repentance  ^ ^  ^  •  ■  i  by  p.  o.  t.  o. 

and  subs^uent  consistency.  The  Apostles’  In  dwk  Gethsemane  '  ‘What  is  this,  I  should  like  to  know?’  said 

Creed  and  Confe^ionof  Faith  are  less  poten  ia  Kneel  at  the  throne  of  glory  Minnie  Parker  as  she  turned  her  tea-plate  and 

or  reform  than  the  lessons  given  in  he  mark^  t ereel Tor  discovered  a  note  addressed  to  herself.  Quick- 

the  pltasure  resort,  or  the  famil>  circle.  Eve^  jy  opo^ing  she  began  to  read :  “  Your  com- 

Christian  should  consult  with  himself  as  did  k  m  a  f  i  pany  is  requested  ” — ‘  O  it’s  an  invitation  to  a 

Nehemiah,  and  ask  “  What  is  the  language  of  O  hands  that  were^^^^^  Minnie  as  she  held  her  note 

my  life  to  all  about  me  ?  What  impressions  o  n  ti  o«pi  nrpciniis  nail  nrint  high  above  her  head  and  jumped  up  and  down 

they  get  from  the  spint  and  tendency  of  my  H^d  up  those  preuous  nail  prints  ..  ^.^mpany  is  requested  at 

conduct  ?  Men  read  me-they  cannot  fail  but  Which  Intercede  lor  me.  ^  surprise-party  for  Jenny  Porter’s  birthday 

do  that;  my  companions  and  fellow  church-  4  next  Thursday  at  four  o’clock.” 

members,  and  the  unconverted  around  me,  have  O  side  from  whence  the  spear  point  ,, 

their  eyes  upon  me  for  criticism.  My  unguard-  Brought  blood  and  water  free !  .  ^  mine.  Who 

ed  and  unconscious  influence  is  making  them  For  healing  and  for  cleansing !  invite  me 

either  better  or  worse.  I  am  a  siiectacle  to  Still  intercede  for  me.  I  don  t  know  er.  ^  ^  . 

angels  and  men.  The  holy  watchers  are  read-  5  ,  Jenny  Porter?  interrupted  Mr.  Parker  as 

^  ,  116  halted  iH  lus  woi'K  oi:  supplying  the  plates 

iDg  me«  and  a  record  is  Icept  oi  all  my  savings  q  hoAH  ro  iIpphIxt  niercod  «  «  «  «  •!  « -w  *  -w-v  i.  -i 

and  dolDBS,  and  should  I  not  be  circumspeet  „ith  thorns  ahteh  sharpest  be !  '“““y- 

and  faithful?  My  life-work  is  my  autobiogra-  Bend  low  iM>forp  Thv  Father  >ousa>.  .  .  . 

phy.  whieh  I  am  uritinB  every  day,  and  uhioh  •,  IT"  ‘ 

must  be  read  in  the  light  of  eternity.”  ,  .  .  , 

Christian  epistlesare  of  various  kinds.  Enoch  ^  i  u  .  i  i  Why  she  is  one  of  that  poor  family  which  I 

and  Noah  were  God’s  letters  of  warning  and  ^  ‘  found  some  weeks  ago  and  told  you  of  at  tea- 

reproof  to  the  antediluvian  world.  Abraham  .  ,  table  one  night,  said  Mr.  Paiker. 

was  His  epistle  of  reconstruction  to  a  deformed  »ee  warran  ‘There  are  so  many  such,  the  whole  table 

and  debased  humanity.  Moses  was  His  despatch  o  in  eict  t  or  me.  exclaimed,  how  can  we  tell  which  ? 

of  emancipation  to  Pharaoh,  and  order  of  ^  ^  sent  a  basket  of  groceries  to 

formation  for  the  old  economy.  Elijah  was  ^  scarred  and  wounded  Christmas  eve.  Don’t  you  remember  ?  ’ 

His  missive  of  reformation  from  the  idolatries  My  sacrifice  to  be !  What!  said  Minnie,  the  family  w’here  the 

of  Baal  and  Ashtaroth.  Jonah  was  His  note  of  Present  Thy  perfect  offering,  father  drank  and  went  crazy,  and  was  sent  to 

wrath  to  Nineveh — blotted  through  the  car-  And  intercede  for  me.  the  asylum  ? 

riage  of  the  bearer,  yet  plain  enough  to  be  read  6  .  *  Yes,  all  that,’  said  Mr.  Parker  with  the  pity- 

and  improved  by  its  wicked  citizens.  Daniel  O  loving,  risen  Saviour  look  and  tone  of  a  pastor  whose  heart  feels 

was  His  writing  on  the  wall  of  Destiny  for  the  From  death  and  sorrow  free !  distressed ;  ‘  but  lie  got  better,  and  was 

instruction  of  coming  ages.  Isaiah  was  His  Though  throned  in  endless  gloiy,  '  dismissed  from  the  asylum  after  Christmas.’ 

beautiful  circular  to  the  nations  of  the  Mes-  Still  intercede  for  me.  *A11  the  worse,’  said  Minnie,  ‘for  I’m  sure  I 

slab’s  coming,  and  the  glories  of  His  millennial  don  t  want  to  go  to  a  party  with  a  crazy  man 

reign.  John  the  Baptist  was  His  proclamation  in  the  house,  or  half-crazy,  or  that  ever  was. 

to  Israel,  “Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  C-ljC  I  should  do  nothing  but  watch  him  and  shiver 

His  paths  straight.”  The  Corinthian  church-  '  *  all  the  time.’ 

members  were  hand-bills,  posted  through  the  Evangelist  Children  :  A  great  and  ‘But,’  said  Mr.  Parker,  ‘Mrs.  Porter  told  me 

streets  and  squares  of  licentious  Corinth,  call-  crushing  sorrow  has  come  to  one  whom  you  the  other  day  that  he  is  himself  now,  and  does 
ing  upon  its  people  to  a  new  life  of  purity  and  reason  to  love.  Mrs.  Susan  Teall  Perry,  not  drink,  and  is  real  good  to  them  all,  only  he 


srtie  at 


And  so  I  hope  to  be  enabled  to  take  up  my 
life-work  again,  and  try  to  do  the  blessed  work 
in  the  Master’s  service  which  my  child  would 
have  done  if  he  had  stayed  longer  upon  earth. 

“  So  long  Thy  power  hath  blest  me,  sure  it  still 
Will  lead  me  on. 

O’er  moor  and  len,  o’er  crag  and  torrent,  till 
The  night  is  gone. 

And  with  the  morn  those  angel  faces  smile. 

Which  I  have  loved  long  since,  and  lost  awhile.” 

Susan  Teall  Perry. 

JENNY  FOBTEB’S  SUBFBISE-FABTY. 

BY  P.  O.  T.  G. 

‘  "What  is  this,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  ’  said 
Minnie  Parker  as  she  turned  her  tea-plate  and 
discovered  a  note  addressed  to  herself.  Quick¬ 
ly  opening  it,  she  began  to  read :  “  Your  com¬ 
pany  is  requested  ‘  O  it’s  an  invitation  to  a 
party!  ’  screamed  Minnie  as  she  held  her  note 
high  above  her  head  and  jumped  up  and  down 
in  her  chair.  “  Your  company  is  requested  at 
a  surprise-party  for  Jenny  Porter’s  birthday 
next  Thursday  at  four  o’clock.” 

‘Jenny  Porter !’  exclaimed  Minnie.  ‘Who 
is  Jenny  Porter?  What  does  she  invite  me 
for  ?  I  don’t  know  her.’ 

‘Jenny  Porter?’  interrupted  Mr.  Parker  as 
he  halted  in  his  work  of  supplying  the  plates 
of  his  numerous  family.  ‘Jenny  Porter,  did 
you  say  ?  ’ 

‘Y'es  sir;  see  the  note.  Well  written,  isn’t 
it?’ 

‘  Why  she  is  one  of  that  poor  family  which  I 
found  some  weeks  ago  and  told  you  of  at  tea- 
table  one  night,’  said  Mr.  Parker. 

‘There  are  so  many  such,’  the  whole  table 
exclaimed,  ‘  how  can  we  tell  which  ?  ’ 

‘The  one  I  sent  a  basket  of  groceries  to 
Christmas  eve.  Don’t  you  remember  ?  ’ 

‘  What !  ’  said  Minnie,  ‘  the  family  where  the 
father  drank  and  went  crazy,  and  was  sent  to 
the  asylum  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  all  that,’  said  Mr.  Parker  with  the  pity¬ 
ing  look  and  tone  of  a  pastor  whose  heart  feels 
for  the  distressed ;  ‘  but  lie  got  better,  and  was 
dismissed  from  tlie  asylum  after  Christmas.’ 

‘All  the  worse,’  said  Minnie,  ‘for  I’m  sure  I 
don’t  want  to  go  to  a  party  with  a  crazy  man 
in  the  house,  or  half-crazy,  or  that  ever  was. 
I  should  do  nothing  but  watch  him  and  shiver 
all  the  time.’ 

‘But,’  said  Mr.  Parker,  ‘Mrs.  Porter  told  me 


per  on  a  little  cylinder  stove.  Tlio  rickety  old 


You  can  imagine  then  the  te*rrible  shock  that  table  looked  like  the  one  I  saw  in  Edinburgh 
came  with  the  sad,  unexpected  tidings,  but  she  upon  whicli  the  body  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle 


refinement.  The  Apostles  and  Evangelists  were  with  whose  interesting  little  stories  you  are  so  cannot  get  any  work  to  do,  and  that  makes  it 
universal  letters  which  men  never  tire  of  read-  received  on  Thursday,  Feb.  18th,  tid-  go  liard  with  them  this  cold  weather.  It  was 

ing,  and  were  never  more  read  than  now  for  sudden  death  of  her  oldest  son.  pitiable  to  see  tliem  all  huddled  around  a  little 

correction  and  instruction  in  righteousness  expecting  him  home  this  week,  and  bit  of  a  stove  the  other  day.  The  cold  had 

What  would  tlie  world  be  without  these  hoped  tiiat  the  care  which  only  a  mother  driven  them  out  of  the  kitchen,  and  they  were 

epistles,  these  living  ones  of  warning,  of  com-  Kive,  would  restore  the  dear  one  to  health  trying  to  boil  the  tea-kettle  and  get  some  sup- 

forting,  of  illumination,  and  salvation  ?  How  **'’^*^  strength.  per  on  a  little  cylinder  stove.  Tlie  rickety  old 

many  of  them  contain  remittances  from  the  imagine  then  the  te*rrible  shock  that  table  looked  like  the  one  I  saw  in  Edinburgh 

Father’s  throne,  meeting  all  the  emergencies  with  the  sad,  unexpected  tidings,  but  she  upon  whicli  the  body  of  the  Duke  of  Argyle 

of  want  and  suffering  ?  How  many  of  the  constantly  set  before  you  such  beauti-  was  laid  after  his  head  liad  been  cut  off.  The 

Itedeemer’s  followers  bring  new  letters  of  hope  examples  of  trust  and  patience,  is  not  her-  bare  floor  and  all  did  look  comfortless  enough, 

and  encouragement  to  the  people  of  our  imper-  wanting  in  these  Christian  virtues,  and  Then  there  arc  so  many  of  them  to  be  support- 

feet  civilization  ?  How  many  have  brought  while’  her  heart  seems  breaking  with  her  un-  ed— Mrs.  Porter’s  old  motlier  and  two  sisters, 
bulletins  of  freedom  from  slavery,  opening  the  utterable  sorrow,  she  recognizes  the  Heavenly  both  stone  deaf,  besides  tlie  three  children  ; 
prison  doors,  and  knocking  off  chains  from  ^’j^thPr’s  hand,  and  does  not  doubt  His  wis-  and  Mrs.  Porter  is  so  crooked  and  feeble  I  do 
festering  limbs  ?  How  many  were  filled  with  <^0“-  loving  hearts  will  feel  the  deepest  not  see  how  she  can  db  anything.’ 

God’s  orders  against  intemi>erance  and  vice  in  sympathy  for  your  dear  friend,  and  you  will  ‘  O,’  said  Minnie,  ‘  I  wonder  if  that  little,  mis- 
every  form?  How  many  were  commands  for  some  day  learn,  dear  children,  that  there  is  erable  -  looking,  hunch-back,  crooked-backed 
missions,  and  for  every  variety  of  benevolent  only  one  truth  that  makes  such  sorrow  bear-  old  woman  that  I  see  sometimes,  can  be  Mrs. 
organization?  How  many  for  revivals  and  *^“<1  till®  1®  Hi®  knowledge  that  our  be-  Porter?’ 

every  form  of  advanced  Christian  life  ?  What  loved  dead  have  only  gone  “  over  tlie  river  ”  a  ‘That  is  just  her  appearance,’  replied  Mr. 
a  long  and  illustrious  roll  could  be  given  of  Httle  before  us,  and  that  they  are  still  in  the  Parker ;  ‘  hut  her  mind  is  not  hunch-backed 
those  who  were  God’s  living  epistles  to  have  all  keeping  of  the  kind  Heavenly  Father,  whose  nor  her  temper  crooked.  Her  brightness, 
things  made  new  ?  wisdom  and  love  fur  surpasses  our  own.  cheerfulness,  and  intelligence  always  surprise 


things  made  new  ? 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  epistles  are  not 
what  they  should  be.  Some  professing  to  be 
true  are  counterfeit,  yet  this  need  not  surprise 
us,  as  only  valuables  are  thus  imitated.  A  very 
valuable  letter  may  have  some  blots  and  eras- 


Stockbrldge,  Mhks.,  Feb.  20, 18SC. 


es  our  own.  cheerfulness,  and  intelligence  always  surprise 

Agnes  J.  Smith.  delight  me.  And  they  are  all  such  good 

Christian  people.  Tliey  never  complain,  but 
seem  to  be  thinking  more  about  what  they 
ling  for  my  depart-  have,  than  what  they  lack.  They  make  me 
this  week,”  I  .said,  think  of  tlie  Daiiyman’s  Daughter,  so  thank- 


us,  as  only  valuables  are  thus  imitated.  Avery  “  No,  I  cannot  write  anything  for  my  depart-  have,  than  what  they  lack.  They  make  me 
valuable  letter  may  have  some  blots  and  eras-  Evangelist  this  week,”  I  .said,  think  of  tlie  Dairyman’s  Daughter,  so  thank- 

ures  in  it,  yet  it  is  genuine,  and  its  loss  would  ^  great  sorrow  has  come  to  me,  and  I  ful  for  her  potato,  tliough  she  was  too  poor  to 

be  a  great  calamity.  Let  no  Christian  be  in  pa.ssing  through  such  dcci>,  deep  waters,  buy  salt  for  it.  And  there  is  Bessie  Porter, 

despair  because  his  testimony  is  not  all  un-  ^  thought  about  it  all,  I  took  up  my  really  one  of  the  handsomest  young  ladies  and 

spotted,  but  let  his  life-aim  be  to  have  it  so  ^  remembered  that  some  other  poor  best  scholars  in  the  Higli  School.  She  might 

that  all  may  read  it  for  good,  and  he  animated  ^^fber  might  be  going  through  just  such  a  graduate  next  year  with  high  honors,  only  that 
to  look  up  to  the  pattern  upon  the  Mount  and  be  looking  for  words  and  comfort  she  must  stay  out  of  school  to  sew,  with  all  the 

seek  conformity  to  whatsoever  things  are  of  some  soul  who  knows  it  all.  rest  of  them,  on  garments  for  some  clotliing 

good  report.  Only  those  who  have  passed  through  such  a  house.’ 

sorrow,  cau  truly  Sympathize  and  help  othcrs  ‘  If  there  are  so  many  women  and  all  so 
THF  TOVir  VI  who  are  passing  through  the  .same  overwhelm-  smart,’  said  Minnie,  ‘I  should  think  they 

ing  trials.  Then,  too,  my  heart  is  longing  for  niight  seAv  and  let  Bessie  go  to  school.’ 
f.  rw  Cl-  IJ  Church,  N.  J.,  Feb.  24  1886.  Sympathy  and  love  of  those  dear  ones,  who  ‘  They  do  all  work  with  all  their  might,’  said 


‘■V\’hat  does  progress  mean?’  interrupted 
little  Bello  Parker. 

‘Getting  the  garment  ’most  done,’  explain- 


anJ  Sunday-school  music  ?  I  was  very  much  in  earn-  what  may  be  written  there.  Human  sym-  for  making  a  w*hole  f^aiment,  and  the  cloth  is 

est,  and  worked  hard,  but  the  old  Adam  (the  staff  sys-  P^^thy  is  so  precious  in  such  an  hour  as  this.  It  so  heavy  that  they  make  slow  progress.’ 
tern)  was  too  much  for  the  young  Melanchthon.  A  is  SO  comforting  to  know  that  the  children  and  ‘What  does  progress  mean?’  interrupted 
people's  method  has  at  last  arisen,  and  its  results  are  tbe  mothers  will  say  “I  am  so  sorry  for  her.”  little  Bello  Parker. 

astonishing.  Dr.  E.  A.  Beed  of  the  Reformed  Church  \  few  days  ago  everything  was  made  ready  ‘Getting  the  garment  ’most  done,’  explain- 
^rner  of  Madison  avenue  and  Fifty-seventh  street,  the  coming  home  of  a  beloved  son,  our  cd  Rosa. 

New  York  city,  has  “  caught  fire,  and  Pressing  the  ^.^3  needing  change  and  rest  ‘  What  does  garment  mean  ?  ’  said  Belie,  al- 

deritend  it.  Y^nd^a  commumcaUon  thaT  Iteiik  yo“u  ^  Hme,  and  a  mother’s  cure  and  loving  min-  ways  caring  more  for  the  meaning  of  a  word 
will  like  to  print.  T.  F.  Sbwabd  istrations.  Nothing  serious  was  apprehended  than  for  the  run  of  a  story . 

'  from  his  condition,  and  the  loving  family  circle  ‘Coats  and  pantaloons  and  all  that,  don’t  you 
Mr.  Editor:  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Can-  had  made  so  many  plans  for  his  comfort  and  know,’  said  Minnie.  ‘But,’  she  added,  ‘  what 
ada,  in  accordance  with  a  vote  of  their  General  happiness  when  he  should  return  to  the  old  do  such  poor  people  want  to  have  a  party  for. 
Assembly,  have  printed  an  edition  of  their  home  among  the  Berkshire  hills.  But  while  anyhow  ?  ’ 

Church  Hymnal  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation  we  were  making  the  home  cheery  and  bright,  ‘Just  because  they  are  poor,’  said  Mr.  Par- 
We  who  live  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river  arranging  the  sunniest  room  for  the  dear  boy,  ker,  ‘  and  have  so  little  to  cheer  them.  They 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  considering  that  we  preparing  delicacies  to  strengthen  and  build  up  cannot  buy  good  clothes,  nor  go  to  concerts 
need  to  go  to  Canada  to  learn  lessons  of  enter-  his  worn  system,  there  was  another  preparation  nor  to  entertainments,  nor  get  roller-skates 
prise  and  progress.  But  it  seems  that  in  this  being  made  for  his  home  coming.  “  In  our  Fa-  nor  ice-skates,  nor  even  a  sled,  much  less  go 
matter,  at  least,  the  Canadians  have  set  us  an  ther’s  house  are  many  mansions,”  beautiful  to  the  seashore  us  you  did  last  Summer.  They 
example  in  the  line  of  progressiveness.  The  mansions,  where  the  brightness  of  the  glory  of  just  stay  there  in  that  little  dark  room,  carpet- 
new  system  of  teaching  vocal  music,  which  has  the  Lord  always  shines.  In  that  land  “  the  air  less  and  cheerless,  all  the  year  round.  Little 
revolutionized  the  church  and  school  music  of  is  very  sweet  and  pleasant,”  the  inhabitants  Jenny,  with  lier  hazel  eyes  twinkling  under 
England  in  a  single  generation,  has  made  con-  never  say,  “  I  am  sick,”  or  weary,  or  hungry,  her  black  hair,  is  just  as  bright  and  winning 
siderable  headway  in  our  country;  but  no  or  cold.  There  is  no  moth  or  rust  of  life  to  cor-  as  the  best  of  you.’ 
church  or  Sunday-school  h5'mnal  has  yet  been  nipt,  no  temptations  of  sin  to  be  overcome,  ‘  What  does  hazel  mean  ?  ’  said  Belle, 
printed  in  the  Tonic  Sol-fa  notation— a  nota-  nothing  but  peace  and  love,  and  from  there  the  ‘  The  color  of  a  chestnut,’  Mr.  Parker  added. 


‘  What  does  hazel  mean  ?  ’  said  Belle. 

‘  The  color  of  a  chestnut,’  Mr.  Parker  added. 


tion,  or  method,  of  writing  music  which  every  messenger  was  sent  to  tell  his  soul  “  that  all  and  went  on :  ‘  The  wonder  to  me  is  how  she 


one  can  understand,  and  from  which  all  can  things  were  now  ready.”  And  so  he  went  away 

the  messenger  to  the  better  land  for  rest, 


can  keep  so  cheeiy  in  such  circumstances.’ 

‘  What  does  circum — s  mean  ?  ’  chimed  in 


It  is  time  the  Church  woke  up  to  a  realiza-  and  to  the  upper  home,  which  is  to  be  from  Belle  again 


tion  of  the  fact  that  a  solution  is  at  last  afford-  everlasting  to  everlasting,  “  for  they  go  not  ‘All  their  poor  clothes,  poor  food,  poor  house, 
ed  to  that  most  perplexing  of  questions— the  out  forevermore.”  and  crazy  father,’  said  Mr.  Parker,  as  he  con- 

musical  question.  During  a  protracted  visit  And  so  only  the  worn  body  came  to  the  home  tinned :  ‘  I  believe  they  would  be  among  our 
in  England  some  years  ago,  I  saw  to  my  aston-  in  the  Berkshire  hills.  I  looked  upon  the  dead  very  best  and  most  agreeable  people  if  they 
ishment  that  that  resalt  had  been  accomplish-  face  and  at  the  sealed  lips,  and  cried  out  in  had  a  chance.  They  are  so  sweet-tempered, 
ed  A  careful  investigation  of  the  new  system  agony,  O  for  that  one  word  “  mother  ” !  I  and  never  seem  envious  of  the  rich.  One  would 
by  which  the  change  was  wrought,  convinced  should  [have  fallen,  but  the  Lord,  the  Cora-  think  they  had  all  committed  and  every  day 
me  of  its  marv’ellous  power  in  educating,  mu-  forter,  put  His  strong  arm  around  me,  and  I  repeated  St.  Paul’s  words  “  I  have  learned  in 
sically,  the  masses  of  the  people ;  and  since  learned  what  I  had  never  known  before,  what  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  con¬ 


tent.”  And  I  think  this  move  for  a  birthday 
party  is  just  a  resort  to  try  and  make  the  very 
best  of  their  condition.  I  suspect  this  is  Bes¬ 
sie’s  getting  up,  on  purpose  to  give  her  little 
sister  Jenny  a  taste  of  the  childish  glee  that 
she  sees  other  little  children  around  her  enjoy. 
Probably  Jenny  heard  little  girls  talking  at 
school  about  their  delightful  birthday  parties, 
and  went  home  saying  “  Why  don’t  we  have 
such  parties  too  ?  ”  Bessie  just  determined 
that  Jenny  should  have  one  real  happy  time. 
So  she  is  trying  to  make  this  a  surprise  party. 

I  think  that  note  must  be  Bessie’s  waiting,  and 
I  guess  the  whole  thing  is  of  her  invention. 
For  one,  I  sincerely  hope  it  will  not  fail.’ 

‘  But,’  said  Minnie,  ‘  what  cun  they  do  witli 
a  company  in  such  a  little  house  ?  ‘  Have  they 
more  than  one  room  besides  the  kitchen  ?  ’ 

‘Y’es,’  said  Mr.  Parker,  ‘I  think  there  is  a 
little  parlor  about  as  large  as  our  hall-bedroom.  ’ 

‘As  our  hall-bedroom  ?  ’  laughed  Belle ;  ‘  why, 
that  is  only  a  doll’s  bedroom.’ 

‘  Well,’  said  Mrs.  Parker,  ‘  I  guess  it  will  all 
be  settled  by  the  weatlier,  for  this  cold  snap 
will  not  pass  by  before  that  time,  and  it  is  too 
cold  for  Minnie  to  walk  so  far.’ 

‘Do  you  think,’ said  Mr.  Parker  in  a  half- 
suri>rised  tone,  ‘  that  you  would  stop  for  cold 
weather  if  it  were  Willie  Cooke’s  party,  instead 
of  Jenny  Porter’s  ?  ’  (Mr.  Cooke’s  is  just  a  few 
steps  further  than  the  Porters.) 

‘  I  don’t  know  as  I  should,’  said  Mrs.  Parker ; 

‘  I  expect  not.’ 

‘No,  I  think  not,’  added  Mr.  Parker;  ‘the 
only  difference  is  that  one  is  rich,  the  other 
poor.  But  we  should  remember  that  Willie 
Cooke  has  some  such  pleasure  about  every 
week  of  his  life,  and  his  beautiful,  cheery  home 
all  the  time.  But  this  would  very  likely  be 
about  the  first  real  merry  time  little  Jenny 
ever  saw  in  her  home.  It  would  be  a  bright 
spot  in  her  life  to  the  day  of  her  death.  Or  if 
it  should  fail,  or  only  half  succeed,  Jenny’s 
heart  would  be  about  broken ;  and  Bessie,  I 
fear,  would  conclude  bitterly  that  it  is  of  no 
use  for  poor  people  to  try  to  do  anything  or  be 
anybody.’ 

‘  Well,’  said  Minnie,  ‘  I  believe  I’ll  go.* 

‘That  will  please  me,’  replied  Mr.  Parker, 

‘  and  more  than  that,  I  hope  you  will  talk  with 
all  the  girls  at  school  who  are  invited,  and  get 
them  to  promise  to  go,  cold  or  liot,  and  just 
cram  their  little  house  full  of  children.’ 

‘Wont  it  be  fun  ?  ’  said  Belle. 

‘And,’  Mrs.  Parker  added,  ‘  if  it  is  a  surprise- 
party,  you  will  all  be  expected  to  take  some¬ 
thing  to  eat.  That  will  afford  opportunity  for 
you  to  take  a  good  deal  more  than  you  eat,  and 
of  good  substantial  food  that  will  be  left  for 
them.  Minnie  can  take  a  pan  of  biscuit  and 
can  of  peaches,  besides  a  loaf  of  cake.’ 

‘  That  will  be  jolly,’  said  Belle. 

‘And  leave  them  glad  after  the  children  have 
gone,’  added  Rosa. 

Minnie  was  off  to  school  in  good  season  the 
next  morning,  and  begun  at  once  buzzing  the 
thing  up.  They  agreed  that  tliey  would  all  go 
and  carry  good  large  baskets,  and  meet  at 
three  o’clock  at  Bertha  Palmer’s,  just  out  of 
sight  of  the  Porter  house  around  the  corner, 
and  march  in  procession  from  there  with  their 
baskets  on  their  arms.  So  Minnie  roiiorted  at 
dinner  that  day  that  the  arrangements  were 
all  made.  Minnie  was  given  full  libeity  to  ar¬ 
range  with  the  cook  to  make  her  up  a  good 
basket. 

Thursday  came,  and  it  was  indeed  bitter  cold. 
And  when  Mr.  Parker  saw  Minnie  with  her 
groat  basket  to  be  carried  more  than  half  a 
mile,  his  pluck  nearly  gave  way,  and  he  was 
about  to  send  for  a  boy  to  come  and  carry  it, 
for  he  said  ‘  Minnie,  my  child,  your  lingers  will 
surely  freeze,  pressing  so  liartl  to  hold  the  bas¬ 
ket.’ 

‘No,’  said  Minnie,  ‘I  don’t  want  any  boy. 
See  my  warm  mittens.’ 

‘Well,’  said  Mr.  Parker,  ‘promise  me  one 
thing:  if  you  feel  your  fingers  getting  cold, 
you  will  stop  suddenly,  set  your  basket  down, 
and  slap  your  hands  together  tliis  way  ’—strik¬ 
ing  the  palms  of  his  hands  and  ends  of  ids  fin¬ 
gers — ‘  until  they  l)urn.’ 

‘All  right ;  I’ll  take  care.  Tliey  arc  my  hands,’ 
and  off  Minnie  si  ampored,  her  basket  almost 
as  big  as  herself,  and  the  snow  squeaking  bo- 
neatli  her  feet  as  snow  only  can  when  tlie  mer¬ 
cury  is  away  below  zero.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Par¬ 
ker  and  Rosa  and  Belle,  sitting  at  tea  at  six 
o’clock,  were  wondering  much  how  tilings 
could  be  going  on  at  the  surprise-party,  and 
lialf  expecting  every  moment  tliat  Minnie 
would  pop  in  to  report.  It  was,  however,  fully 
eight  o’clock  when  she  arrived,  but  she  was  as 
full  of  chatter  and  glee  as  a  bobolink  in  Spring¬ 
time. 

‘  Well,  did  the  children  turn  out  ?  ’  said  Mr. 
Parker. 

‘  I  should  think  they  did,’  said  Minnie,  ‘  and 
filled  tliat  liousc  like  a  basket  full  of  apples. 
Tlicre  were  fifty  I  counted.  And  such  baskets 
as  they  piled  up  of  all  good  tilings  to  eat !  It 
was  like  a  donation  party.’ 

‘Do  you  think  it  was  really  a  good  time?’ 
inquired  Mr.  Parker. 

‘I  don’t  think  anything  about  it.  I  never 
saw  a  better  time  in  my  life.’ 

‘  When  a  little  girl  wants  a  birthday  party 
again,  will  you  hesitate  because  she  is  poor,  or 
lives  in  a  little,  old,  smoky  house,  or  you  do 
not  know  her?’  suggc.sted  Mr.  Parker,  as  he 
loft  the  little  girls  talking  over  all  the  funny 
ocournmees  of  the  party,  among  tlicmsolves. 

THAT  MOTHER  AND  HER  DAUGHTER. 

BY  EMILY  BOND. 

In  The  Evangelist  of  Feb.  11,  I  road  of  the 
beautiful  devotion  a  son  gave  liis  motlier.  My 
lieart  was  touclied,  as  was,  I  suppose,  that  of 
every  mother  who  road  tliat  little  story  of  “  Tlie 
Boy  and  liis  Motlier.”  If  there  is  one  tiling 
among  the  lilessings  of  this  life  that  we  mo¬ 
thers  especially  hunger  for,  it  is  the  love  and 
confidence  of  those  dear  ones  wlio  have  been 
given  to  us  to  train  for  tlie  great  Here  and  tlie 
greahu-  Hereafter.  So  much  is  made  of  the 
duty  that  children  owe  to  parents,  tliat  I  fear 
very  often  sight  is  lost  of  the  fact  that  there 
art'  very  weigiity  duties  whicli  parents  owe  to 
children.  Where  there  is  a  chilti  wlio  does  not 
lavish  upon  his  motlier  sucli  a  wealth  of  affec¬ 
tion  as  she  craves,  tliere  is  a  reason  for  it,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  it.  Have  you  ever,  in 
all  your  life,  known  a  motlier  who  gave  to  her 
children  lier  perfect  love  and  frequent  expres¬ 
sions  of  it,  and  her  sympathy  in  their  plans, 
their  hopes,  and  their  fears,  wlio  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  in  return  all  the  show  of  love  whicli  she 
could  desire  ?  1  do  not  mean  that  a  mother 

must  only  give  love,  but  tliat  she  must  give  ex¬ 
pressions  of  it.  “  Like  begets  like  ”  is  no  more 
familiar  than  true ;  and  wliile  through  love  and 
loving-kindness  a  mother  trains  up  a  son  or 
daughter  to  be  the  crowning  joy  of  her  life,  so 
through  the  neglect  of  it  will  she  store  ui)  for 
herself  a  “  harvest  of  bitter  regrets.” 

I  want  to  tell  you  to-day  of  one  of  the  saddest 
incidents  that  ever  came  to  my  notice.  It  may 
seem  so  unnatural  as  to  appear  incredible,  but 
that  it  is  true,  too  true,  there  is  no  doubt. 
Among  ray  girlhood’s  friends  was  one,  an  only 
daughter,  who  was  particularly  bright  intel¬ 
lectually,  and  whose  disposition  was  one  of  the 
cheeriest  I  ever  knew.  Every  advantage  was 
given  her  in  point  of  education  and  in  music 
and  art,  that  abundant  means  could  procure. 
Attractive  socially,  she  drew  about  her  a  large 
■  circle  of  friends,  and  yet  her  life  was  a  darken- 


«d  one,  because  from  her  childhood  she  felt 
that  her  mother  did  not  love  her  as  did  the  mo¬ 
thers  of  her  friends  love  them.  And  yet  I  can¬ 
not  doubt  that  in  her  heart  that  mother  did  love 
her,  but  she  was  one  of  those  mistaken  crea¬ 
tures  who  feel  that  any  evidence  of  affection  is 
a  very  great  weakness.  From  early  childhood 
Ray  was  constantly  reminded  that  she  did  not 
do  as  other  girls  did,  that  she  was  not  as  polite 
as  they,  not  as  capable,  not  as  good.  I  remem¬ 
ber  so  well  how,  when  I  would  visit  her  in  her 
home,  Ray  would  say  to  me  “  If  mamma  asks 
you  to  play  for  her,  wont  you  please  make 
some  mistakes,  because  if  you  don’t,  she  will 
say  such  painful  things  to  me  about  my  play¬ 
ing  when  you  are  gone  ” ;  and  yet  she  was  a 
very  much  more  brilliant  pianist  than  I  hoped 
to  become.  It  was  seldom  she  ever  referred  in 
this  manner  to  her  mother— only  wdien  she 
could  not  endure  her  fault-finding  remarks. 

“  Ray,  why  don’t  you  do  as  other  girls  do  ?  ” 
or  “  Ray,  you  arc  the  most  careless  girl  I  ever 
knew  ” ;  or  “  Ray,  I  wish  you  w’ould  talk  about 
something  sensible”;  or  “Ray,  do  stop  sing¬ 
ing  that  senseless  song,”  were  specimens  of 
the  exclamations  that  greeted  her  ears  from 
day  to  day. 

As  the  years  went  on,  and  she  had  many  mat¬ 
ters  of  interest  to  carry  to  her  mother  for  ad¬ 
vice  and  sympatliy,  she  found  no  heart  there 
that  was  willing  to  share  her  joys  and  sorrows, 
and  so  she  did  what  most  other  girls  would 
have  done — poured  her  confidence  into  the 
hearts  of  her  friends.  Her  one  earthly  com¬ 
fort  was  her  father,  but  when  she  was  twenty 
years  old,  he  was  taken  from  her,  and  soon 
after  another  crushing  sorrow  came  into  her 
life.  Completely  estranged  in  heart  from  her 
mother,  whose  disposition  to  finding  fault  with 
her  daughter  had  grown,  as  all  bad  habits  are 
apt  to  grow,  she  still  remained  with  her  until 
her  life  here  was  at  an  end.  All  that  she  could 
do  for  her  comfort  was  done,  and  yet  not  one 
word  that  would  indicate  a  particle  of  love  was 
ever  exchanged  between  tliem. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  day  Ray  followed  her 
mother  to  the  grave.  How  her  heart  sank  as 
she  thought  that  she  had  known  less  of  the 
blessing  of  having  a  mother  than  if  that  mo¬ 
ther  liad  been  taken  from  her  in  infancy.  God 
has  given  her  a  hapiiy  home  and  a  good  hus¬ 
band,  but  no  little  ones,  and  when  during  the 
past  Summer  we  met  in  the  village  where  to¬ 
gether  wc  passed  our  early  life,  she  said  to  me 
“  Do  love  your  children,  and  let  them  know  it.” 
And  when  a  friend  one  day  said  to  her  “  Ray, 
you  look  like  your  mother,”  she  simply  said 
“  I  do  not  care  to  be  told  that.”  Not  a  tender 
recollection,  not  a  fond  memory  of  her  mother, 
has  slie  to  cherish.  Who  of  us  could  bear  to 
liave  our  dear  ones  left  thus,  bereft  of  the 
most  precious  legacy  a  motlier  has  to  leave  ? 
How  her  bitte'r  life  warns  us 

“  Not  to  scatter  tliorns,  but  roses, 

For  our  reaping  by-aiul-by.” 

LITTLE  FILQBIMS’  SANDALS. 

Tlie  way  to  lieaven  is  narrow, 

.\nd  its  blessed  entrance  straight ; 

But  how  safe  the  little  pilgrims 
Wlio  get  within  the  gate ! 

The  sunbeams  of  the  morning 
Make  the  narrow  path  so  fair, 

Ami  these  early  little  pilgrims 
Find  dewy  blessings  there. 

They  pass  o’er  rugged  mountains, 

But  tliey  climb  them  with  a  song  : 

For  these  early  little  pilgrims 
Have  sandals  new  aud  strong. 

Tliey  do  not  greatly  tremble 
When  the  shadows  night  foretell : 

For  these  early  little  pilgrims 
Have  tried  the  path  so  well. 

They  know  it  leads  to  heaven. 

With  its  bright  and  open  gates. 

Where  for  happy  little  pilgrims 
A  Saviour’s  welcome  waits. 

THE  JUG-BBEAEINQ. 

What  was  that?  Something  about  temper¬ 
ance,  I  suppose.  No,  nothing  of  the  sort.  Tcm- 
])erunce  was  not  once  thought  of,  much  less 
sjioken  of,  tlie  whole  evening.  But  we  had  a 
genuine  jug-breakiiig  time,  and  the  shattered 
pieces  flew  at  a  groat  rate,  for  about  fifty-two 
jugs  were  literally  sliivered  into  fragments. 

What  was  it?  Tell  us  aViout  it.  Well,  it  was 
a  “  mission-circle  ”  meeting.  How  do  you  gath¬ 
er  money  in  your  mission  circle  ?  Tliis  was  a 
study  with  us  for  a  long  time.  Tliere  were  the 
old-fashioned  ways,  by  fairs  and  festivals  ami 
suppers,  grab-bags,  postoffices,  and  what  not. 
But  it  didn’t  require  much  study  to  learn  that 
they  were  not  exactly  the  proper  ways  in  which 
to  raise  money  to  send  tlie  Gospel  to  the  hea¬ 
then.  As  a  rule,  “  they  cost  more  than  they 
came  to.”  There  was  a  great  liability  to  heart¬ 
burnings  before  we  got  through,  and  not  a  few 
did  not  think  they  were  right. 

Then  we  heard  of  these  jugs— little  round  af¬ 
fairs,  entirely  closed  except  a  slit  on  one  side 
near  the  top,  largo  enough  to  receive  a  quar¬ 
ter  of  a  dollar,  or  a  flve-dollar  gold  piece,  or  a 
bill  of  any  amount.  So  we  said  we  would  try 
them,  and  give  one  to  every'  jicrson  wlio  would 
undertake  to  gather  money  for  the  mission  cir¬ 
cle.  We  tried  to  put  into  every  mind  the  idea  j 
of  rarniiKj  the  money  which  was  put  into  the 
jugs.  If  any  clmrcli  will  try  it,  they  will  be 
amazed  at  tlie  number  of  ways  in  which  chil¬ 
dren  and  young  people  can  earn  or  save  mo¬ 
ney. 

W’ell,  the  jugs  had  becu  out  for  a  year,  and 
on  Friday  evening  we  met  to  break  the  jugs 
and  count  the  contents.  The  service  was  lield 
in  the  prayer-meeting  room,  and  a  general  in¬ 
vitation  was  given  from  the  pulpit  and  in  the 
papers.  Of  course  there  was  no  little  curiosity, 
and  tliis  with  the  real  interest  of  the  friends  of 
the  mission  circle,  brouglit  together  a  large 
audience.  Anticipating  tliis,  an  interesting 
programme  of  appropriate*  exercises  liad  been 
prepared,  consisting  of  singing,  prayer,  recita¬ 
tions  by  little  girls,  readings  by  older  ones,  in¬ 
strumental  music,  and  at  intervals  a  turn  at 
breaking  tlic  Jugs.  Everyone  who  had  a  jug 
was  requested  to  put  into  it  a  slip  containing  a 
text  of  Heripture,  and  a  statement  of  how  tlie 
money  was  earned.  In  order  to  rapidity  and 
correctness  in  counting  tlie  money,  three  bank 
elerks  were  aski'd  to  assist  in  this  part  of  the 
work.  Two  young  ladies  liroke  the  jugs,  and 
passed  tlie  contents  to  one  of  the  young  men, 
who  eounted  tlie  money,  and  put  the  amount 
contained  in  eacli  jug  upon  tlie  slip  it  contain¬ 
ed.  Tlie  pastor,  wlio  had  eliarge  of  tlie  exer¬ 
cises,  tli(*n  read  tlie  Scripture  texts,  and  tlie 
manner  of  earning  tlie  money,  and  the  amount. 
No  names  were  attacliod,  and  hence  no  one 
knew,  except  tlie  owner  of  the  jug,  whose  it 
was. 

These  are  .some  of  the  ways  in  which  the  mo¬ 
ney  was  earned  ;  “  SI. ‘25  of  this  money  was  saved 
by  not  going  to  a  picnic  excursion,  twenty-five 
cents  by  not  going  to  the  fair,  fifty  cents  by 
making  riart  of  my  white  dress.  The  rest  was 
earned  tlirough  my  crochet  work.”  And  the 
jug  had  $10.  “I  obtained  my  money  by  sav¬ 
ing  my  pennies,  by  going  without  one  or  two 
fancy  articles  I  would  like  to  have  had,  and 
selling  carpet  rags,”  and  this  brought  $2.‘25. 

I  “Earned  it  by  helping  mamma”;  “saved  by 
I  economy,  and  doing  extra  work  instead  of  hir- 
I  ing  it  done,”  and  there  came  forth  $15.05.  One 
j  little  fellow  had  earned  thirty  cents  by  “  wash- 
j  ing  face  and  hands.”  One  had  earned  $3.50 
j  “  by  doing  washing  and  ironing  at  home  for 
fifty  cents  a  week.”  “  The  greater  part  of  my 
'  money  was  earned  by  shovelling  snow  ” ;  “  sav¬ 


ed  by  staying  from  places  of  amusement,  and 
giving  odd  pennies  ” ;  “  I  earned  some  by  clean¬ 
ing  off  the  snow  from  the  roof  of  the  house,  and 
some  by  minding  as  soon  as  spoken  to  ”;  “I 
passed  my  jug  every  Sunday  morning  in  our 
family,  and  each  put  in  something.  I  also 
passed  it  one  evening  when  my  mother  had  a 
small  tea-party.  I  put  in  my  own  pennies  as  I 
could  spare  them,  and  this  is  the  way  I  got  my 
money  for  the  jug.”  “  Partly  earned  by  getting 
up  in  the  morning,  and  saving  what  was  given 
me  to  buy  candy.”  “  I  saved  it.”  “  Earned  by 
shovelling  snow,  raising  vegetables,  and  doing 
chores  for  my  parents  ”—$1.75.  The  smallest 
amount  in  any  jug  was  four  cents,  and  the 
largest  $15.05.  So  a  happy  evening  passed,  and 
ended  with  a  gain  of  $79.50  to  the  mission 
treasury. 

Two  lessons  should  be  carefully  enforced  by 
parents  and  teachers,  viz : 

1.  The  children  should  be  taught  when  any 
money  is  earned  for  the  jug,  it  should  be  put 
into  it  flt  once.  Thus  the  temptation  is  avoid¬ 
ed  to  use  it  for  other  things. 

2.  They  should  be  taught  that  when  once  in 
the  jug,  it  is  no  longer  theirs,  but  it  belongs  to 
the  Lord.  To  take  it  from  the  jug,  therefore, 
and  use  it  themselves,  is  the  very  essence  of 
stealing. 

La  Porte,  Ind,,  February,  1886. 

THE  ENERGY  THAT  SUCCEEDS. 

[From  the  Young  Folks’  Weekly.] 

The  energy  that  wins  success,  begins  to  de¬ 
velop  very  early  in  life.  The  characteristics  of 
the  boy  will  commonly  prove  those  of  tlie  man, 
and  the  best  characteristics  of  young  life  should 
be  encouraged  and  educated  in  the  wisest  pos¬ 
sible  manner.  The  following  story  strongly  il¬ 
lustrates  this  tTuth. 

Said  Judge  P - :  About  thirty  years  ago  I 

stepped  into  a  book-store  in  Cincinnati  in 
search  of  some  books  that  I  wanted.  While 
tliere,  a  little  ragged  boy  over  twelve  years  of 
age  mme  in  and  inquired  for  a  geography. 

‘  Plenty  of  them,’  was  the  salesman’s  reply. 

‘  How  much  do  they  cost  ?  ’ 

‘  One  dollar,  my  lad.’ 

‘  I  did  not  know  they  were  so  much.’ 

He  turned  to  go  out,  and  even  opened  the 
door,  but  closed  it  again,  and  came  back. 

‘I’ve  got  sixty-one  cents,’ said  he;  ‘could 
you  let  me  have  a  geograpliy  and  wait  a  little 
while  for  the  rest  of  the  money?  ’ 

How  eager  his  little  bright  eyes  looked  for 
an  answer,  and  how  he  seemed  ^o  shrink  with¬ 
in  his  ragged  clothes,  when  the  man,  not  very 
kindly,  told  him  he  could  not.  The  disappoint¬ 
ed  Uttle  fellow  looked  up  at  mo  with  a  very 
poor  attempt  to  smile,  and  left  the  store.  I 
followed,  and  overtook  him. 

‘And  what  now  ?  ’  I  asked. 

‘  Try  another  place,  sir.’ 

‘  Shall  I  go  too,  and  see  how  you  succeed  ?  ’ 

‘  O  yes,  if  you  like,’  said  he  in  surprise. 

Four  different  stores  I  entered  witli  him,  and 
each  time  he  was  refused. 

‘  Will  you  try  again  ?  ’  I  asked. 

‘  Yes  sir,  I  shall  try  them  all,  or  I  should  not 
know  whether  I  could  get  one.’ 

We  entered  the  flftli  store,  and  the  little  fel¬ 
low  walked  uj)  manfully  and  told  the  gentleman 
just  what  he  wanted,  and  how  much  he  had. 

‘  You  want  the  book  very  much  ?  ’  asked  the 
proprietor. 

‘  Yes,  very  much.’ 

‘  W'hy  <lo  you  want  it  so  very  much  ?  ’ 

‘  To  study,  sir.  I  <'an’t  go  to  school,  and  I 
study  when  I  can  at  home.  All  the  boys  have 
got  one,  and  they  will  get  ahead  of  mo.  Be¬ 
sides,  my  father  was  a  sailor,  and  I  want  to 
learn  of  the  places  where  he  used  to  go.’ 

‘  Well,  my  lad,  I  will  tell  you  what  I  will  do  : 
I  will  let  you  have  a  new  geography,  and  you 
may  pay  mo  the  remainder  of  the  money  when 
you  can,  or  I  will  let  you  have  one  that  is  not 
quite  new  for  fifty  cents.’ 

‘Are  the  leaves  all  in  it,  and  just  like  the 
other,  only  not  new  ?  ’ 

‘  Yes,  just  like  the  new  one.’ 

‘  It  will  do  just  as  well  then,  and  I  will  have 
eleven  cents  left  towards  buying  some  other 
books.  1  am  glad  they  did  not  let  me  have  one 
at  the  other  places.’ 

Last  year  I  went  to  Europe  on  one  of  the 
finest  vessels  that  ever  ploughed  tlie  waters  of 
tlie  Atlantie.  We  had  very  beautiful  weather 
until  very  near  the  end  of  tlie  voyage,  then 
came  a  terrible  storm  that  would  have  sunk 
all  on  board  liad  it  not  been  for  the  e^iptain. 
Every  spar  was  laid  low,  the  rudder  was  use¬ 
less,  and  a  great  leak  had  shown  itself,  threat¬ 
ening  to  fill  tlie  ship.  The  crew  were  all  strong, 
willing  men,  and  the  mates  were  all  practical 
8e'amen,of  the  first  class;  but  after  pumping 
for  one  whole  niglit,  and  tlie  water  still  gaining 
ujion  tliem,  they  gave  up  in  despair,  and  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  to  the  boats,  though  they  might 
have  known  no  small  boat  could  live  in  such  a 
sea. 

The  captain,  who  had  been  below  with  his 
chart,  now  came  up.  He  saw  how  matters 
stood,  and  with  a  voice  that  I  distinctly  heard 
above  the  roar  of  the  tempest,  ordered  every 
man  to  his  post. 

‘  I  will  land  you  safe  at  the  dock  in  Liver¬ 
pool,’  said  he,  ‘  if  you  will  be  men.’ 

He  did  land  us  safely,  but  the  vessel  sank 
moored  to  the  dock.  The  captain  stood  on  the 
deck  of  the  sinking  vessel  receiving  thanks  aud 
blessings  of  tlie  [lassengers  as  tliey  passed 
down  the  gung-jilank.  As  I  passed  he  grasped 
my  hand  and  said  : 

‘Judge  P - ,  do  you  recognize  me?’ 

I  told  him  I  was  not  aware  tliat  I  ever  saw 
him  until  I  stepped  aboard  of  ids  vessel. 

‘  Do  you  remember  tliat  boy  in  Cincinnati  ?  ’ 

‘  Very  well,  sir.  William  Huveiiy.’ 

‘  I  am  he,’  he  said.  *  God  bless  you  !  ’ 

And  God  bless  noble  Captain  Haverly. 

THE  LARCH  TREE— A  FAIRY  TALE. 

Once  there  grew  a  beautiful  maple  tree  in  the 
centre  of  a  large  park.  All  Summer  it  had 
stood  there  covered  with  green  leaves.  Many 
people  had  stopped  to  rest  beneatli  its  shade. 

But  when  Fail  came  a  change  took  place. 
Tlie  leaves  began  to  turn  red  and  yellow.  Then 
the  people  said  “  How  beautiful  the  maple  is. 
In  all  the  park  there  is  not  a  tree  whose  leaves 
are  so  pretty  and  bright.”  The  maple  was  so 
pleased  to  hear  herself  praised  that  she  began 
to  flutter  her  leaves  and  toss  her  head  in  a  very 
pround,  vain  manner. 

She  spread  out  her  boughs  so  far  that  a  little 
larch  close  by  was  almost  hidden  from  sight. 
But  the  maple  said  “  It  does  not  matter  if  I  do 
hide  the  larch,  for  no  one  cares  to  look  at  him, 
lie  is  such  a  plain  little  tree.  His  leaves  do  not 
turn  red  and  yellow  like  mine.” 

The  larch  heard  the  unkind  words  of  the 
maple,  but  did  not  say  anything.  He  only 
rustled  liis  stiff  little  leaves  and  sighed. 

The  good  fairy  of  the  park  passed  by  just 
then,  and  said  “  Why  do  you  sigh,  little  larch? 
Do  you  feel  unhappy?”  The  larch  replied  “I 
only  sighed  because  the  maple  is  so  much  more 
beautiful  than  I,  and  seems  to  please  every  one.” 

The  good  faiiy  felt  very  sorry  for  the  poor 
little  larch,  for  he  did  look  plain  and  small  by 
the  bright  maple.  She  touched  him  with  her 
wand  and  said 

"  Tree,  tree,  be  cheerful  for  me, 

And  you  forever  green  shall  be.” 

The  little  larch  smiled  brightly  and  rustled 
his  leaves  contentedly. 

In  a  few  days  the  bright  maple  leaves  turned 
lirown  and  fell  to  the  earth  and  left  the 
branches  bare.  The  beauty  of  the  maple  was 
gone. 

Then  the  snow’  came,  and  in  all  the  park 
there  was  but  one  bright,  cheerful  spot.  There 
the  little  larch  bravely  stood,  his  leaves  as 
green  as  when  they  first  came  out.  And  all 
through  the  cold  Winter  he  cheered  the  peo¬ 
ple  who  passed.  So  they  said  “  Let  us  call  the 
larch  an  ‘  evergreen.’  ”  And  to  this  day  the 
larch  keeps  green  all  the  year  round.— Our  Lit¬ 
tle  Ones.  _ 

If  any  man  wills  to  have  God  to  be  his  own 
God,  grace  has  given  him  that  will.  If  you  de¬ 
sire  Christ,  you  may  have  Him.  Wiiat  is  the 
price  ?  Nothing  at  all.  Receive  Him  freely. 
Believe  in  Jesus  Christ ;  that  is,  trust  yourself 
with  Him,  and  God  is  your  God,  and  you  may 
go  on  your  way  full  of  joy  and  thankfulness. — 
'  Spurgeon. 
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SUBAL  HUTS. 

On  the  small  farm  hog-raising  pays  as  well, 
®r  perhaps  better,  than  on  the  larger  one.  For 
the  f«»*raer  of  moderate  means,  hog-raising  is 
one  of  the  surest  and  quickest  ways  of  making 
money  in  the  average  season. 

Coal  ashes  are  of  no  value  to  fertilize  land 
for  any  crop.  In  wet  or  clayey  soils  they  are 
of  some  value,  making  the  soil  more  porous 
and  light.  Wood  ashes,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
valuable,  being  rich  in  potash,  which  is  the  fa¬ 
vorite  food  of  all  grains  and  fruits. 

Cuttings  of  roses,  heliotropes,  &c.,  will  grow 
better  if  taken  off  at  the  junction  of  the  old  and 
new  wood,  and  should  be  cut  off  just  below  a 
joint  or  bud,  as  the  roots  start  from  that  point, 
and  if  a  bud  is  not  left  near  or  close  to  the 
base,  the  cutting  is  liable  to  decay  in  the  soil. 

The  ground  for  onions  needs  thorough  cul¬ 
tivation  the  preceding  year.  The  crop  will 
never  succeed  on  a  sod,  and  a  two  years’  crop 
of  potatoes  where  sod  has  been  turned  under, 
is  better  than  one.  Onions  require  very  rich 
soil. 

The  census  of  Nebraska  shows  that  the  pop¬ 
ulation  from  1880  to  1885  increased  from  452,- 
433  to  550,645,  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  The  num¬ 
ber  of  farms  increased  fifty-eight  per  cent. 
The  acreage  under  cultivation  has  just  doubled. 
The  value  of  farms  grew  from  8105,000,000  to 
$289,000,000  ;  value  of  live  stock  from  $.^,000,- 
000  to  $83,000,000. 

It  is  best  to  set  out  the  most  vigorous  straw¬ 
berry  plants,  as  a  dry  season  will  injure  them. 
Old  plants  are  not  good,  and  may  be  known  by 
the  dark-colored  roots  that  adhere  to  them. 
If  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  old  plants,  break 
off  the  black  roots  with  the  stem  to  which  they 
may  be  attached.  Young  plants  have  white, 
fresh-looking  roots. 

Tree  trunks  may  be  scraped  of  loose  bark, 
and  if  infested  with  moss  or  scale,  be  painted 
with  a  mixture  of  lime,  soot  and  clay.  Work 
the  brush  vigorously  that  the  liquid  may  get 
into  every  crevice.  Some  of  our  growers  find 
in  linseed  oil  one  of  the  best  washes  against 
bark  insects,  and  it  adds  to,  rather  than  de¬ 
tracts  from,  the  appearance  of  the  tree. 

The  best  food  for  young  pigs  is  something 
which  will  not  ferment,  such  as  dry,  unground 
oats.  The  little  fellows  will  chew  these  and  spit 
•ut  the  skins,  and  the  thorough  mastication 
they  give  to  them  wonderfully  adds  to  its  diges¬ 
tion.  Little  pigs  will  eat  a  great  deal  of  grass, 
and  it  is  nature’s  own  pig  medicine,  and  will  go 
a  big  way  toward  promoting  health. 

Whatever  else  is  essential  in  making  a  suc¬ 
cessful  feeder,  it  is  certain  that  carefulness  is 
most  necessary,  and  a  kind  sympathy  with  the 
animal’s  condition  is  also  equally  so.  It  is  not 
a  sign  of  a  good  feeder  to  see  him  throw  out 
feed  promiscuously  to  the  animals,  without  ref¬ 
erence  to  their  requirements,  whether  they  eat 
it  or  not,  or  to  their  condition,  whether  in  health 
or  out  of  health. 

Soils  are  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  rock 
and  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter. 
The  rock  furnishes  the  mineral  part,  and  the 
v^etation  the  organic  part.  Hence  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  soil  will  vary  with  the  kind  of  rock 
from  which  it  was  produced,  the  extent  of  the 
decomposition  it  has  undergone,  and  the  kind 
and  amount  of  organic  matter  that  is  mixed 
with  the  decomposed  rock. 

Poultry  feeding  depends  upon  the  season, 
weather,  condition  and  breed  of  fowls.  Corn 
is  allowable  in  small  quantities  daring  severe 
cold.  The  Asiatic  breed  should  rarely  have 
any,  as  they  naturally  take  on  fat.  For  the 
best  egg  production  in  heavy  fowls,  oats  are  as 
good  a  food  us  any.  They  give  bulk,  while  the 
nutriment  they  contain  is  of  the  kind  which 
goes  to  make  eggs  rather  than  fat 

The  craving  for  salt  in  animals  is  natural, 
and  not  a  result  of  the  care  of  man.  When  this 
country  was  wild  every  salt  spring  was  fre¬ 
quented  by  deer,  a  fact  that  was  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  by  the  hunters  for  their  capture.  Near 
the  ocean  less  salt  is  required  than  further  in¬ 
land,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  atmosphere  is 
in  a  degree  charged  with  salt,  and  this  is  im¬ 
parted  to  the  growing  crops  through  the  dews 
and  rain. 

Although  the  Merino  is  reckoned  a  sheep  for 
wool  rather  than  mutton,  many  breeders  of  this 
class  of  sheep  maintain  that  it  is  the  bt'st  for 
general  purposes  also.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
a  test  of  this  at  the  next  fat  stock  show  in  Chi¬ 
cago,  where  the  greatest  amount  of  mutton  for 
the  least  cost  will  take  the  premium.  The 
“woolly  taste”  of  Merino  mutton  sometimes 
objected  to,  is  the  result  of  killing  animals 
while  overheated  or  excited  from  long  driving. 

In  cleaning  ivies,  oleanders,  and  like  plants 
that  are  subject  to  scale  insects,  the  means  em¬ 
ployed  for  destroying  the  same  are  frequently 
insufficient  to  destroy  the  young  broods,  so 
small  as  to  escape  detection.  To  prevent  such 
vexatious  happenings,  use  water  in  washing 
plants  of  nearly  120  ele'grees  of  heat,  and  by  the 
addition  of  tobacco  juic^  to  give  it  a  color  like 
weak  tea,  or  else  whale  oil  soap  or  common 
soap  to  create  suds  fre?ely.  Such  a  liquiel  starts 
up  the  young  and  old  insects  alike.  The  wash¬ 
ing  thoroughly  done,  then  wait  a  little,  after 
which  drench  off  the  strong  liquid  with  clean 
water. 

In  those  regions  of  country  where  wood  is 
chiefiy  employed  for  fuel,  the  advantages  of 
using  it  only  when  well  seasoned,  should  be  ful¬ 
ly  understood.  Green  wood  contains  at  least 
one-fourth  of  its  weight  of  such  water  as  thor¬ 
ough  seasoning  drives  out.  Of  the  128  cubic 
feet  in  a  cord  of  green  wood,  there  is  at  least 
twenty  feet  of  water,  weighing  1200  pounds. 
The  teamster,  therefore,  draws  over  half  a  ton 
of  needless  weight  with  every  cord  of  wood, 
which  he  would  avoid  if  it  were  seasoned.  For 
evaporating  these  twenty  cubic  fet^t  of  water, 
the  strength  of  the  wood  is  wasted  in  changing 
it  from  liquor  to  vapor.  The  latent  heat  thus 
required  would  heat  nearly  a  hundred  cubic 
feet  of  water  from  freezing  to  boilii^.  There 
is,  however,  one  advantage  in  using  green 
wood.  For  open  fire-places,  largely  mixed  with 
other  wood,  it  regulates  the  flame,  and  pre¬ 
vents  the  heat  from  rapidly  running  up  the 
chimney,  when  a  very  hot  fire  is  not  wanted. 
But  for  kindling  a  fire  on  a  cold  morning,  most 
people  will  prefer  dry  fuel  to  the  green.  Farm¬ 
ers  should,  therefore,  cut  and  split  their  wood 
in  time  for  it  to  become  well  seasoned,  prefer¬ 
ring  windy  and  exposed  places  to  shady  and 
sheltered  ones  for  piling,  where  the  evapora¬ 
tion  will  be  carried  on  rapidly. 

“  The  Vintage,”  the  organ  of  a  wine  company 
in  New  York,  says :  “  Wines  are  the  most  com¬ 
plex  of  liquors,  and  afford  great  opportunity 
for  adulteration,  and  the  detection  of  such 
adulteration  is  very  difficult.  Pure  grape  wine, 
when  properly  made,  contains  from  six  to  twelve 
per  i*ent.  of  alcohol,  and  either  no  sugar  or 
quantities  varying  from  a  trace  to  ten  per  cent. 
Red  wines  are  made  by  the  fermentation  of  the 
grape  juice,  together  with  the  skins  and  seeds, 
from  which  they  derive  their  color.  White  wine 
may  be  made  from  the  juice  of  red  or  white 
grapes,  fermented  without  the  skins.  As  good 
wine  is  made  in  America  as  can  be  produced  in 
any  country  in  the  world,  but  because  wines 
are  made  in  America,  it  is  no  guarantee  they 
are  pure.  One  of  the  most  injuriou'i  compounds 
known  is  the  sweet  wine,  made  without  ferment¬ 
ing  by  simply  adding  to  fresh  grape  juice  due 
proportions  of  alcohol  and  sugar.  There  are 
imitations  of  grape  wines  which  contain  no 
grape  juice  whatever,  but  the  more  usual  method 
of  imitation  is  to  take  poor,  cheap  grape  wines 
and  add  thereto  alcohol,  water,  spices,  glycerine, 
and  vegetable  or  aniline  coloring  matter.  An 
artificial  champagne  is  made  by  charging  sweet 
wine  with  gas,  and  this  passes  os  a  tolerably 
good  article.  Ports,  sherries,  and  other  strong 
wines  are  all  more  or  less  ‘  fortiflM  ’  by  the 
addition  of  alcohol  or  brandy,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  a  number  of  sweet  wines.  They 
are  dangerous,  therefore,  us  medicines,  and  from 
their  unreliability  should  be  avoided.”  This  is 
advice  from  “  headquarters.” 


Life  is  short — only  four  letters  in  it.  Three- 
quarters  of  it  is  a  “  lie,”  and  half  of  it  an  “  if.”  I 

If  there  is  one  time  more  than  another  when  j 
a  woman  should  be  entirely  alone,  it  is  when  a 
full  line  of  clothes  comes  down  in  the  mud. 

A  camel  will  work  seven  or  eight  days  with¬ 
out  drinking.  In  this  he  differs  from  some 
men,  who  will  drink  seven  or  eight  days  with¬ 
out  working. 

Nothing  pays  better  for  the  small  cost,  than 
soaking  all  wooden  work  liable  to  exposure  to 
the  weather  with  a  copious  supply  of  crude 
petroleum. 

There  is  no  “  best  ”  bit  for  a  horse’s  mouth. 
If  there  was  such  an  one,  there  would  be  no 
other  used.  The  kind  of  bit  for  any  horse 
must  be  determined  by  use.  Try  until  one  is 
found  that  suits  horse  and  driver,  and  that  is 
the  best  for  them. 

Teel’s  Marsh  in  Nevada,  is  the  most  pro¬ 
ductive  borax  field  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Its 
deposits  cover  ten  square  miles  of  surface,  and 
it  is  said  to  include  chemically  pure  common 
salt,  borax  in  three  forms,  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
carbonate  of  soda.  The  basin  of  Nevada,  in 
which  it  is  situated,  is  covered  in  many  parts 
with  dry,  effervescent  salts,  washed  in  course 
of  ages  from  the  soda  feldspar  or  the  volcanic 
rocks  and  ridges  of  yellow  lava,  which  cover  the 
country  for  miles.  The  waters  of  the  lakes 
are  heavy,  appear  like  thin  oil,  smell  like  soap, 
possess  great  detersive  qualities,  are  caustic  as 
potash,  and  easily  saponify. 

Probably  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  a  family  than  living  over  a  mass  of 
slowly  decaying  potatoes.  The  danger  is 
greater  in  Winter  than  in  Summer,  because 
doors  and  windows  are  kept  closed  to  exclude 
the  cold,  and  thus  leave  only  the  air  infected 
with  malaria  from  the  cellar  to  be  breathed. 
If  potatoes  are  largely  kept,  they  should  be 
stored  in  underground  cellars  detached  from 
houses,  and  yet  where  they  can  be  got  at  con¬ 
veniently,  and  kept  warm  by  fires,  if  need  be. 
It  is  much  better  for  the  potatoes  to  have 
them  where  they  can  be  seen  at  least  once  a 
day,  and  the  temperature  regulated  by  fires, 
rather  than  depend  upon  heavy  covering. 

Improvement  may  sometimes  be  given  to 
lawns,  even  in  the  depth  of  the  Winter,  when 
there  is  but  little  snow  on  the  groimd.  Since 
hand  lawn-mowers  have  come  into  common 
use,  it  is  important  that  ground  over  which 
they  are  passed  be  smooth  and  even.  A  rough 
surface  may  be  rendered  smooth  by  spreading 
sand,  and  depressions  rendered  levei,  if  not 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  deep.  The  grass  will 
soon  find  its  way  up  through  the  sand,  and 
thus  deep  hollows  may  bo  successfully  filled. 
A  sand  hole  is  easily  kept  from  freezing  in  cold 
weather  with  two  or  three  bundles  of  straw. 
In  this  way,  sand  is  easily  obtained  for  render¬ 
ing  heavy  garden  soils  lighter.  If  lawns  re¬ 
quire  enriching,  it  may  be  easily  done  in  open 
weather  by  spreading  evenly  and  uniformly 
any  finely  pulverized  manure,  which  will  be 
washed  among  the  roots  of  the  grass  by  Win¬ 
ter  and  Spring  rains,  and  assist  a  fresh  and 
green  growth.  But  the  practice,  sometimes 
witnessed,  of  defacing  lawns  with  coarse  ma¬ 
nure  in  large  lumps,  and  rendering  them  repul¬ 
sive  instead  of  ornamental,  should  be  avoided. 

“  The  use  of  pepsin  has  become  very  much 
extended  in  the  past  few  years,”  says  a  pepsin 
manufacturer.  “  This  is  due  to  the  wonderful 
results  obtained  from  its  use.  Wo  commenced 
manufacturing  it  in  a  smail  way  eight  or  ten 
years  ago,  and  as  the  product  became  known 
and  was  tested  by  leading  manufacturing 
chemists  (who  now  buy  large  quantities  of  it), 
the  demand  steadily  increased,  and  is  still  in¬ 
creasing.  The  process  of  manufacture  is  a  se¬ 
cret  ;  but  the  curative  properties  of  the  article 
in  eases  of  dyspepsia  and  all  troubles  arising 
from  a  disordered  condition  of  the  stomach, 
are  undoubted.  A  number  of  people  in  our  vi¬ 
cinity  have  cured  themselves  completely  by  its 
use,  after  much  suffering  and  many  years’  con¬ 
sultation  with  leading  physicians.  We  manu¬ 
facture  two  grades  :  powdered,  and  a  fine  arti¬ 
cle  of  scale  pepsin,  and  also  a  preparation 
known  as  pancreatin.  Our  position  as  large 
slaughterers  of  hogs,  killing  from  1500  to  2000 
per  day,  places  us  in  a  position  to  obtain  our 
crude  material  in -the  best  possible  condition. 
Our  most  recent  analysis  shows  a  digestive 
power  of  over  900  times  its  weight  in  albumen. 
It  luis  the  reputation  of  being  fully  as  good  as 
any  importeil  article,  and  is  much  cheaper.” — 
Mail  and  Express. 

BREAD  NEVER  SO  CHEAP. 

Mr.  George  V.  Hecker,  the  senior  member  of 
the  flour  mill  colnpany  in  Cherry  .street,  has 
been  a  miller  forty-one  years.  A  Herald  re¬ 
porter  recently  interviewed  him,  and  this  is 
what  Mr.  Hecker  said  :  “  The  fifty  millions  of 
American  people  are  eating  the  cheapest  bread 
they  ever  ate  to-day.  The  English  workman 
gets  his  loaf  cheaper  than  ever  before.  The 
millers  are  not  getting  enormously  and  sud¬ 
denly  rich.  The  competition  in  our  business 
has  become  so  great  that  we  are  satisfied  with 
keeping  the  mill  agoing,  and  count  very  little 
on  profits.  The  process  of  turning  wheat  into 
barrelled  Hour  is  indeed  a  very  unprofitable 
one,  and  the  specialties  of  the  different  milling 
companii's  are  the  only  things  which  keep  the 
balance  on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger.  How¬ 
ever,  if  matters  are  only  fair  in  the  East,  they 
are  much  more  unpromising  out  West.  As  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  the  Eastern  miller’s  lot  is  far 
the  happier  one.  In  New  York  city  nearly  all 
the  mills  are  going  on  full  time,  and  the  flour 
is  quickly  sold,  though  the  margin  of  profit  is 
often  infinitesimally  small.  Ten  years  ago  the 
introduction  of  the  rolling  process  so  increased 
the  productive  capacity  as  to  completely  upset 
the  proi»er  proportions  as  between  supply  and 
demand.  Though  new  fields  are  being  <laily 
opened  up  to  American  flour,  we  are  still  able 
(and,  alas,  too  many  of  the  millers  are  willing) 
to  produce  more  flour  than  we  or  our  neigh¬ 
bors  could  possibly  eat.  In  this  country  we 
will  never,  can  never,  have  a  l)read  famine,  or 
as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  any  great  deficien¬ 
cy  in  the  cereal  crop.  So  large  Ls  the  expanse 
of  country  under  culture,  an(l  so  varied  are  the 
climatic  changes  to  which  it  is  subjected,  that 
a  large  shortage  in  one  section  means  a  coun¬ 
terbalancing  surplusage  in  another,  and  so  vice 
versa.  The  export  of  flour  to  Europe  is  falling 
off  everj’  day,  and  will,  if  the  present  condi¬ 
tions  continue  in  force,  soon  cease  altogether, 
that  is,  unless  a  war  breaks  out.  Foreign  mil¬ 
lers  have  copied  our  plant  and  milling  methods, 
and  seem  to  think  they  can  make  as  good  flour 
as  we  can.  Little  by  little  they  are  also  letting 
up  on  our  wheat.  The  building  of  railways  in 
Southern  Russia  and  in  India,  and  the  increase 
of  the  Hungarian  wheat  crop,  enables  them  to 
get  their  milling  material  at  a  somewhat  cheap¬ 
er  rate  than  they  can  American  wheat.  The 
quality,  however,  is  somewhat  inferior,  and 
some  American  wheat  will  always  have  to  be 
used.  The  Indian  wheat  is  nothing  more  or 
less  than  a  quality  of  rice,  and  always  has  to 
be  ‘  toned  ’  up  with  some  good  ‘  Minnesota 
white  ’  before  the  bread  which  is  made  will  sat¬ 
isfy  the  consumers.” 

CHEAP  FRUIT  U  NEW  TORE. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  five  hundred  bar¬ 
rels  of  apples  are  sold  every  pleasant  day  from 
the  fruit  stands  alone.  Add  to  this  tl;ie  great 
quantities  of  bananas  and  oranges  disposed  of, 
and  we  see  how  much  of  the  health  of  the  city 
depends  upon  these  humble  places  of  business. 
Everybody  patronizes  them,  from  the  newsboy 
to  the  Wall  street  banker.  The  average  New 
Yorker  is  always  in  a  hurry.  These  little  stands, 
where  he  can  buy  and  eat  his  fruit  almost  with¬ 
out  stopping,  suit  him  exactly.  If  they  were 
abolishe<l  he  would  not  eat  half  so  much.  Red, 
medium  sized  apples  find  the  best  sale,  for  eat- 
ing  purposes,  in  this  market.  People  distrust 
a  very  large  apple  or  a  very  small  one.  The 
first  they  consider  too  apt  to  be  coarse  and 
tasteless,  and  the  otlier  is  too  small  for  a  fair 
bite.  The  sharpest  dealers  select  a  medium 
sized,  strongly  acid  apple,  and  thus  retain  their 
regular  customers.  A  barrel  of  apples  sold  on 
one  of  these  stands  brings  about  $12.  The 
retail  prices  seldom  vary  from  year  to  year, 
regardless  of  the  wholesale  price.  Apples  are 
always  about  the  same  size,  and  the  prices  seem 
to  be  fixed  at  one  cent  a  piece,  two  for  five 
cents,  or  three  for  five  cents,  according  to  size. 
No  wonder  some  of  these  deaiers  grow  rich  at 


the  business.  The  Rural  New  Yorker  main¬ 
tains  that  dried  apples  are  from  one  and  one- 
half  cents  to  two  cents  cheaper  per  pound  than 
in  previous  years,  and  other  dried  fruits  are 
correspondingly  lower.  If  farmers  have  rea¬ 
son  to  regret  this  state  of  affairs,  city  people 
have  every  reason  to  be  grateful.  Thousands 
of  people  are  enjoying  an  abundance  of  fruit 
this  year  that  hardly  knew  what  it  meant  be¬ 
fore.  Apple  sauce  and  apple  puddings  hold 
place  on  many  a  boarding-house  table. 

RURAL  NOTES— THE  WAZUG  SUN. 

We  are  having  a  revival  of  nature,  and  we 
^ope  a  revival  of  righteousness  as  well,  in  our 
rural  homes.  The  sun  rises  sooner  and  higher 
and  warmer  every  day.  After  enduring  the 
blasts  of  the  dreary  Winter  days,  we  shall 
greet  the  sun  as  he  rises  in  beauty  and  bright¬ 
ness,  with  healing  in  his  beams,  in  the  balmy 
mornings  near  at  hand.  We  hence  feel  like 
saying,  by  anticipation,  “  Glory  to  God,”  just 
as  loudly  as  our  Methodist  brethren.  Of  all 
kinds  of  idolaters,  those  who  worshipped  the 
sun  were  the  least  to  blame — if,  indeed,  they 
were  to  blame  at  all ! 

This  Winter  has  not  been  so  severe  as  last. 
The  coldest  day  at  our  home  was  thirteen  be¬ 
low  zero  on  the  23d  of  January. 

The  markets  are  so  low  that  some  farmers 
have  not  been  able  to  pay  expenses.  And  those 
who  are  in  debt  and  have  to  pay  interest,  are 
about  as  “  hard  up  ”  as  those  who  pay  rent. 

If  a  tenant  rents  land  in  Ireland  for  twice 
what  the  land  is  worth,  he  has  only  to  urge 
his  grievance  and  pay  the  half  of  the  rent. 
But  if  a  man  in  wee  Scotland  or  big  America 
leases  a  farm  for  twice  what  it  is  worth,  he  has 
nevertheless  to  pay  every  cent  he  promised. 
There  is  no  Gladstone  in  America  to  deliver 
the  tenant  from  the  power  of  the  landlord. 

We  would  like  to  sound  a  note  of  warning  to 
save  our  brother  farmers  from  loss  and  dis¬ 
grace.  A  selfish  class  of  men  who  would  ra¬ 
ther  talk  than  work,  are  just  now  among  the 
farmers  trying  to  sell  Bohemian  oats  at  $10  a 
bushel !  They  are  dear  at  fifty  cents !  It  is 
really  wonderful  how  any  man  with  common 
sense  can  be  induced  either  to  buy  or  sell  any 
commodity  at  twenty  times  its  real  value. 

William  Lambie. 

Ypsilantt,  Mich.,  Feb.  23. 

Umbrellas  will  last  far  longer,  if  when  wet 
they  are  placed  handle  downward  to  dry.  The 
moisture  falls  from  the  edges  of  the  frame,  and 
the  fabric  dries  uniformly.  If  stood  handle 
upward,  which  is  commonly  the  caae,  the  top 
of  the  umbrella  holds  the  moisture,  owing  to 
lining  underneath  the  ring,  and  therefore  takes 
a  long  time  to  dry,  thus  injuring  the  silk  or 
other  fabric  with  which  it  is  covered.  This  is 
the  prime  cause  of  this  part  of  the  umbrella 
wearing  out  sooner  than  the  other  part.  Um¬ 
brella  cases  too  are  responsible  for  the  rapid 
wear  of  the  silk.  The  constant  friction  causes 
the  tiny  holes  that  appear  so  provokingly 
early.  W’hen  not  in  use,  leave  the  umbrella 
loose.  When  wet,  never  leave  it  open  to  dry, 
as  the  tense  condition  thus  produced  makes 
the  silk  stiff,  and  then  it  soon  will  crack. 

Beef. — Even  on  a  limited  income,  beef  should 
be  the  principal  meat,  for  it  is  the  most  whole¬ 
some  ;  other  kinds  make  an  agreeable  change. 
Use  pork  sparingly,  though  it  is  cheap  ;  beef 
can  be  made  equally  cheap  by  choosing  suita¬ 
ble  pieces  and  cooking  them  weli.  Take  a  thick 
slice  of  meat  from  the  round,  such  as  you  can 
buy  at  the  market  for  ten  cents  a  pound,  with 
no  bone  and  iittle  fat.  Get  the  butcher  to  split 
it  almost  open  for  you,  so  you  have  one  large 
thin  steak.  No  matter  how  tough,  it  will  be 
tender  as  porterhouse  steak  when  ready  for 
the  table,  and  quite  as  toothsome.  Lay  the 
meat  out  smoothly  and  wipe  it  dry,  but  do  not 
wet  it.  Take  a  coffee-cupfui  of  fine  bread 
crumbs,  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  a  little  powder¬ 
ed  thyme  or  other  sweet  herb,  and  just  enough 
milk  to  moisten  to  a  stiff  dressing.  Mix  well 
and  spread  over  the  meat.  Roll  it  up  carefuily 
and  tie  up  with  twine,  wound  to  secure  it  well, 
especially  the  en^ls.  Now  in  the  bottom  of 
your  kettle  fry  some  fat  salt  pork  till  crisp  and 
brown,  one-quarter  pound  cut  in  thin  slices  (cost 
three  cents).  Into  the  fat  that  has  fried  out 
from  this  pork  put  the  rolled  meat,  brown  it  on 
all  sides,  turning  it  till  it  is  a  rich  coior  all  over, 
then  put  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and  sprinkle 
over  a  little  salt.  Keep  closely  covered,  adding 
a  little  water  if  it  cooks  away  too  much.  If  one 
likes  the  flavor  of  onion,  add  the  half  of  a  small 
one,  chopped  fine.  When  ready  to  serve,  un¬ 
wind  the  string  carefully  to  preserve  the  shape. 
Lay  it  on  a  platter  with  the  gravy  poured  over 
it.  Cut  the  meat  in  slices  through  the  roll  as 
jelly  roll  is  cut  by  the  bakers.  The  tf)ughest 
meat  is  made  tender  and  nutritious  cooked  in 
this  way,  and  is  equally  nice  warmed  over  next 
day. 

Corned  Beef. — Boiled  corned  beef  is  a  good 
dish,  but  is  usually  poorly  cooked,  and  it  is  not 
in  reaiity  so  inexpensive  a  meat  as  is  generally 
supi)osed.  Half  its  nutriment  is  apt  to  l»e  lost 
in  boiling,  which  should  be  very  slow,  and  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  hours  till  the  bone  comes  out 
easily.  It  is  better  economy  to  buy  the  corned 
round  at  fourteen  cents  a  pound  than  the  rump 
piece  at  twelve,  for  the  latter  has  so  much  hone. 
I’ut  corned  beef  into  cold  water  to  boil.  It 
takes  out  the  excess  of  salt,  while  putting  it  in¬ 
to  hot  water  makes  it  hanl  and  tough.  Keep 
it  closely  covered  while  boiling  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  nutriment  in  steam.  Cook  slowly  till 
the  bones  will  fall  cut,  then  pack  the  meat  in  a 
deep  dish,  nuxing  well  together  the  lean  and 
fat  in  proportion.  Next  iet  the  liquor  get  cold 
and  remove  the  fat  that  rises,  winch  may  be 
used  as  drippings  for  frying  ;  then  boil  down 
this  broth  till  there  is  just  enough  when  pour¬ 
ed  over  the  meat  to  till  in  the  spaces  between 
the  pieces.  I^ay  over  the  w’hole  a  flat  cover 
that  will  lit  into  the  dish,  put  on  a  heavy 
weight,  and  allow  to  stand  till  cold.  Any  piece 
of  corned  beef  is  tender  and  juicy  treated  in 
this  waj'.  The  boiled  liquor  sav(>s  the  most 
nutritious  portion,  which  is  usually  thrown 
away.  The  gelatine  of  the  condensed  gravy, 
when  cold,  forms  a  solid  mass  with  the  meat, 
which  may  be  cut  up  in  slices  for  serving. 
I’lain  corned  beeJ  should  always  be  put  away 
covered  in  its  own  liquid.  It  then  keeps  soft 
and  a  good  color,  otherwise  it  soon  becomes 
dark,  dry,  and  tasteless.  Parsnips,  turnips,  and 
beets  all  go  well  with  beef.  Cut  parsnips  into 
inch  iengths,  boil  till  soft,  peel  and  mash  them, 
add  a  bit  of  butter,  salt  and  pe{)per,  make  into 
smali,  round  cakes,  and  fry  brown  in  beef  drip¬ 
pings,  or  cut  them  in  tiiree  or  four  {)ieees 
lengthwise,  parboil,  and  then  fry  them  brown 
and  crisp. 

Soi  ps  contain  a  great  deal  of  nourishment ; 
they  also  impart  a  relish  and  appetite  for  what 
is  to  follow,  says  a  lady  in  the  New  York  World. 
They  can  be  made  both  good  and  inexpensive, 
as  will  be  seen :  Tomatoes  are  twelve  cents  a 
quart  can.  Take  half  a  can,  or  one  pint  of 
fresh  tomatoes  (cost  six  cents) ;  add  one  quart 
of  water  ;  boii  five  minutes,  or  enough  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  large  pieces  ;  then  stir  in  one-half 
tcaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  ;  add  one  cup 
of  milk  (cost  two  cents)  and  one  cup  of  fine 
bread  crumbs  (cost  one  cent),  butter  half  the 
size  of  an  egg  (cost  two  cents),  and  a  pinch  of 
salt  and  pepper.  You  have  a  soup  that  has 
not  cost  over  ten  or  twelve  cents,  and  a  larger 
quantity  than  two  would  probably  require. 

Another  good  plain  soup  is  pea  soup.  Split 
peas  are  ten  cents  a  quart ;  bacon  sixteen  cents 
a  pound  (do  not  buj  a  second  quality  of  bacon). 
Of  the  first  you  require  half  a  pint  (three  cents), 
of  the  second  one-quarter  pound  (four  cents)  ; 
total  cost,  seven  cents ;  yet  the  soup  will  be 
found  very  good,  and  the  making  simple 
enough.  Wash  the  peas  and  swell  them  over 
night  in  cold  water.  In  the  morning  put  them 
in  a  kettle  with  a  close-fitting  cover,  with  the 
water  in  which  they  have  soaked  and  one  quart 
more,  and  the  quarter  pound  of  bacon  cut  in 
three  or  four  pieces  ;  add  one  good  teaspoonful 
of  salt  or  more  to  the  taste  ;  remove  the  froth 
that  rises  when  the  soup  begins  to  boil,  and 
keep  closely  covered  ;  cook  slowly  for  several 
hours,  stirring  occasionally,  till  the  peas  are  all 
dissolved,  adding  a  little  more  boiling  water  to 
keep  up  the  quantity  if  it  boils  away.  At  din¬ 
ner  time  take  out  the  bacon,  and  strain  the 
soup  if  any  peas  remain  undissolved.  It  will 
be  quite  thick  and  well  flavored. 


CURUG  HAMS. 

The  following  is  the  famous  recipe  used  by 
Mrs.  Henry  (Jlay  for  curing  hams,  several 
hogsheads  of  which  were  annually  sent  to  Bos¬ 
ton,  where  under  the  name  of  “Ashland  hams  ” 
they  commanded  the  highest  price,  especially 
among  the  wealthy  Whigs  of  that  city.  For 
every  ten  hams  of  moderate  size  she  took  three 
and  one-half  pounds  of  fine  salt,  one  pound  of 
saltpeter,  and  two  pounds  of  brown  sugar,  and 
after  mixing  them  thoroughly  together,  rubbed 
the  hams  therewith  on  either  side.  They  were 
then  packed  in  a  tight  box,  and  placed  in  a  cooi 
outhouse  for  about  three  weeks,  when  the  hams 
were  taken  out  and  put  in  a  pickling  tub  or 
hogshead,  and  covered  with  brine  strong  enough 
to  swim  an  egg.  After  remaining  in  the  pickle 
for  about  three  weeks,  they  were  taken  out, 
thoroughly  rubbed  with  fresh  salt,  and  hung 
up  in  a  well  ventilated  house  for  a  few  days  to 
dry,  after  which  they  were  transferred  to  the 
smoke  house,  where  they  w’ere  hung  up  and 
smoked  with  green  hickory  or  walnut  wood,  un¬ 
til  they  had  acquired  the  color  of  bright  ma¬ 
hogany,  when  each  ham  was  sew’ed  up  in  can¬ 
vass,  the  coverings  whitewashed  and  hung  up 
to  dry,  after  which  they  were  whitewashed 
again,  and  packed  away  in  hogsheads  with 
hickory  ashes,  until  wanted  either  for  home 
use  or  sending  to  Boston. 

MR.  CHAMBERLAU. 

Municipal,  local,  and  provincial  self-govern¬ 
ment,  based  on  popular  elective  representation, 
may  to  some  minds  appear  the  true  source  of 
political  health  in  a  State  with  a  Democratic 
Constitution.  The  Parliament  and  the  respon¬ 
sible  Government  of  this  kingdom,  have  con¬ 
fessedly  become  subject  to  an  increased  meas¬ 
ure  of  democratic  influence  by  the  recent 
changes  in  the  electoral  system.  The  next 
step  in  this  direction  will  be  that  of  reconsti¬ 
tuting  local  authorities,  outside  of  the  existing 
municipal  boroughs,  on  the  elective  principle, 
with  some  enlargement  of  their  powers.  It  is 
significant  of  the  ideas  entertained  by  the  Prime 
Minister,  and  by  most  of  the  Liberal  party, 
that  the  office  of  President  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Board  at  this  junction,  is  the  one  accepted 
by  Mr.  Chamberlain.  For  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
above  all  other  public  men,  exhibits  the  fruits 
of  early  practical  experience  in  the  business  of 
municipal  administration  as  training  for  the 
highest  work  of  a  statesman. 

The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain  is  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age.  He  comes  of  a  worthy 
ancient  family  of  Nonconformist  middle-class 
provincial  folk,  in  whose  lineage  were  several 
religious  sufferers  of  persecution  for  conscience 
sake  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  born 
in  London,  and  was  educated  at  University 
College  School  in  Gower  street.  A  statue  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  at  the  rear  of  the  Town  Hall  in 
Birmingham  (an  almost  unique  tribute  to  a 
local  public  man  in  his  lifetune),  bears  the  in¬ 
scription  that  it  was  “  erected  in  gratitude  for 
public  service  given  to  this  town  by  Joseph 
Chamberlain,  who  was  elected  Town  Councillor 
in  November,  1869,  Mayor  in  1873,  and  resigned 
that  office  in  1876,  on  being  returned  as  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  borougli  of  Birming¬ 
ham  in  Parliament ;  and  during  whose  Mayor¬ 
alty  many  good  works  w’ere  notably  advanced.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain  in  1876  obtained  a  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  the  suffrages  of  his 
fellow-townsmen.  He  joined  the  advanced  Lib¬ 
eral  or  Radical  party.  His  mind  was  recognized 
as  one  fertile  of  practical  suggestions,  capable 
of  devising  means  for  useful  and  beneficent 
ends,  with  an  eminently  constructive  faculty, 
and  averse  to  mere  sentimental  declamation, 
though  inspired  by  a  genuine  zeal  for  the  ele¬ 
vation  of  the  working  classes,  and  by  Demo¬ 
cratic  faith  in  the  power  of  wisely  directed  public 
authority,  working  in  harmony  with  enlightened 
popular  opinion. 

In  1880,  when  Mr.  Gladstone  attained  power 
by  the  acclaiming  votes  of  a  great  majority  of 
the  nation,  he  invited  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  the  Cabinet,  with  the  office  of  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  has  insisted  on 
the  principle  that  landed  estate,  where  its  value 
has  been  enormously  increased,  as  in  the  case 
of  building  sites  in  towns,  by  the  mere  growth 
of  population,  ought  to  contribute  largely,  in  the 
assessment  of  local  rates,  to  tlie  cost  of  sanitary 
improvements,  of  drainage,  water  supply,  and 
other  local  needs,  and  to  be  held  liable  to 
demands  of  space  for  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 
His  views  of  the  equity,  in  cerbiin  instances,  of 
taking  pieces  of  laud,  at  a  fair  price,  for  allot¬ 
ments  of  gardens  or  small  holdings  to  agricul¬ 
tural  laborers,  by  the  compulsory  action  of  the 
local  authorities,  have  recently  been  affirmed 
by  the  House  of  Commons’  vote  upon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Jesse  Collings.  There  is  no  biint 
of  Communism  or  Socialism  in  these  proposals, 
which  are  perfectly  consistent  with  the  histori¬ 
cal  character  of  the  usage  of  land  ownership  in 
England  from  ancient  times,  subject  to  the 
demands  of  public  necessity,  though  adeciuate 
compensation  is  due  for  the  enforced  surrender 
of  valuable  rights. 

Immediately  after  the  resignation  of  the 
Liberal  Government  in  June  last  year,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  addressed  an  audience  at  Isling¬ 
ton  in  a  speech  of  great  significance,  (leclaring 
that  he  would  henceforth,  as  a  Radical,  give  his 
chief  attention  to  the  reform  of  Lf>cul  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  its  extension  to  the  most  urgent 
demands  of  social  welfare.  The  readjustment 
of  finance  and  taxation,  l)f)th  that  levied  by  the 
State  and  that  of  local  rates  ;  the  better  care  of 
the  public  lu'alth  and  accommodation ;  the 
improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  in 
towns  and  in  rural  districts  ;  the  provision  for 
education,  for  recreation  ami  enjoyment ;  the 
removal  of  temptations  to  drunkenness  ;  and 
the  remedy  of  abuses  practised  in  unjust  viola¬ 
tion  of  old  common  rights  to  the  use  or  occupa¬ 
tion  of  land,  were  specified  ns  matters  within 
the  scope  of  most  needful  legislation.  But  he 
then  avowed  his  solemn  conviction,  above  all, 
that  in  the  extension  of  loeal  and  provincial 
government  on  a  popular  and  representative 
footing  to  Ireland,  would  be  found  the  only 
method  of  effectual  conciliation.  denounced 
a  systc'in  of  Irish  Government,  which  Lord 
Spencer  has  since  called  “a  hatefvd  bunsaucra- 
cy,”in  whicli  an  Irishman  could  not  move  a 
step,  could  not  lift  a  finger  in  any  parochial, 
municipal,  or  ediuiational  work,  without  being 
confronted  with,  interfered  with,  controlled  by 
an  English  official.”  It  is  worth  while  to  gain  a 
correct  acquaintance  with  tlie  ideas  of  one  who 
stands  near  the  highest  place  of  power,  and 
who  feels  no  doubt  of  wliat  will  have  to  be 
done. — The  Illustrated  London  News. 
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NEW  PERPETUAL 
FLOWERING 


FUCHSIAl 
STORM  KING" 


MADAMK  PORTKR’S  COUGH 

l8  one  of  the  best  remeUIeH  for  Coughs  anU  ^Ids.  Success¬ 
fully  used  for  over  fifty  years. 

The  best  cotigh  medicine  is  Piso’s  Cure  for  Consump¬ 
tion.  8oid  every wliere.  2.5c. 
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M  I  interest 

X  O  I  V  !■  I  seml-anniuil 
and  paia  at  year  home.  iSthyearof 

W  reHid^ce,  and  luth  of  bustneeii.  No  lo- 

■  veetor  ever  had  to  pay  taxes,  costs  of  fore- 

■  closure,  wait  for  interest,  or  take  JaniL 

■  BB.STor  References  all  around  you. 
I  Write  If  yon  have  money  to  ioau.  Addresa 

'd.  8.  B,  JOHNSTON  A  SON, 

NeMtlfttoni  of  Mortinire  Lomiu  ' 
MMHTJON  THIS  PAPER,  ^TTPAULp  MINB. 
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The  American  Investment  rompnnjr.  Incor- 
pornml  Mti.ler  the  laws  of  Iowa,  with  a  ('apitat  Stock 
01'  Sl.OOOiOnO.  SncceeiUie:  Okmskt  Bros  A  Co., 
Kmmetshurff.  Iowa.  Ormsbt,  Clctk  A  Co.,  Mitchell, 
DiiltotM.  Ormsbv.  (iKsvES  A  Co.,  Iluroii,  Iinkola.  Bank¬ 
ers  and  MortitS'.'e  Brokers,  offer  Gnariinteed  Mort 
If.nf  "".  Debenture  .ind  School  Bonds.  Their  Demand  In- 
vc-tinent  Oriltlcau-«  drawinn  5  per  cent,  arc  attracliva 
lor  parties  with  funds  idle  fora  short  time.  20 yean’ 
experience.  Write  lor  pamphlet. 

Hume  ttniee,  Emmetabiirtc.  lowia. 

New  York  Offlee.  150  Nassau  St 


lEinS  IK  THE 

POULTRY  YARD. 


'  thebnslness.  Symptoms  and  rem¬ 
edies  for  all  diseases.  W rilten  by 
a  farmer  for  farmers.  I'k'Ib.  In 
stamps,  or  one  cl.  a  year  for  my 
experience.  A  M  pstre  111.  Cir.  free. 
AUM.  LANG,  Cove  Dale,  Ky, 


DPirurCP  Ita  CAUSES  and  CL'RE.  By  one  who 

LnlnLuOi  was  deaf  twenty  eight  years.  Treaterl  by 
moet  of  the  noted  sperlalists  of  the  day  with  no  benefit. 
Cur^kimsrl/  In  three  moutbe.and  since  then  hundreds 
of  others  by  same  prrjceee.  A  plain,  simple,  and  successful 
home  treatment.  Addresa  T  B.  PAUE,  128  East  36tb  street, 
New  York  City. 


This  new  Double  Perpetual-Flowering  Weeplnj  Fuchsia,  “Storm  Klmr,”  Is  the  grandest  plan* 
novelty  in  many  years.  It  Is  always  in  bloom,  often  as  many  as  200  buds  and  blossoms  on  a  Plaut  at  oocei, 
Tbe  branches  droop  most  gracefully,  and  the  blossoms  are  frequently  as  largo  as  teacups.  The  buds  for 
two  weeks  before  tliey  expand  are  balls  of  glowing  scarlet  crimson,  when  expanded,  the  enormous  double 
flowers  are  sdmost  pure  white,  capped  by  a  calyx  of  glowing  scarlet :  and  w hen  a  plant  Is  loaded  with  buds 
and  hIo8.soms  It  presents  a  sight  wliicn  lor  true  grandeur  and  beauty  no  flower  can  surpas-s.  They  are  of 
the  easiest  culture  aud  will  grow  and  bloom  freely  with  ordinary  care  In  any  window  or  garden.  Price 
of  strong  plants  which  will  soon  bloom,  by  mall,  post-jMd,  50  eta.  each,  8  for  81.00,  7  for  02.00,  12 
for  83.55.  We  pack  secure  from  frost  and  warrant  them  to  arrive  in  good  order.  Form  Clabs  for  this 
grand  Fuchsia.  Bee  the  low  price  at  which  they  can  bo  secured  by  the  dozen.  • 

Our  new  Double  White  Perpetual- Flowering  Violet,  “  hwanley  White,”  Is  the  queen  of  fragrant 
flqwers.  It  produces  In  great  number  large  pure  white  double  blossoms  of  great  beauty  aud  frasranceL 
A  splendid  winter  bloomer  and  desirable  for  pot  or  qiten  ground  culture.  Strong  plaat^  which  are  noia 
buo^  blooi^g,  by  mail,  30  cts,  each,  3  ter  GO  CU,  12  for  82.00. 


Onr  new  Imperial  German 

Flowers  of  enormous  size,  with  col 
They  bloom  from  May  to  Deoemli 
when  other  sorts  fail.  Mixed  seed  of  over 
separate,  such  as  pure  whiter  Mack,  yer 
We  also  send  12  large  flowering  bi 
Ineludlng  Auratum,  75  cts.  i  ' 
yellow  and  pink,  60  cts. ;  4  Cl 
logue,  free  to  all,  for  other  spec 
guaranteed  to  arrive  in  good  condition, 
who  plant  them.  Many  years  ot  liberal 
Ing  to  all  parts  ot  the  world.  Orders  can 

S£iDS»  BULBS  and  PLANTS. 

Seeds,  Oladlolns,  Lilies,  Amaryllis,  Boses.  ■Carnations.  Oeraninms,  Clematis,  Ao.  Preserve  this  mlvertlse. 
ment,  as  It  may  not  appear  again,  and  remember  that  our  goo<ls  have  an  established  reputation  aud  are 
warranted  true.  See  ca  alogue  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  who  purchase  or  expect  ta  , 

Address.  JOHN  LEWIS  CHILDS,  Floral,  Queens  Co.,  S,  Y.' 

N.  B.— Remittance  can  be  made  In  money  orders.  Postal  Notes,  BIIIa  Drafts,  or  Stamps.  To  those  wbo 
order,  or  expect  to,  we  will  send  free,  with  our  elegant  catalogue,  beautiful  colored  chromoa  of  Storm  Kliw 
p'ucbsia,  Swanley  White  Violet,  and  Oerman  Pansies.  Also,  for  every  dollar’s  worth  ordered  from  thU 
advertlsmeat,  the  buyer  can  have  free  a  paner  of  PU&k  WHITE  or  rUBB  black  German  Pansy  Sead, 


to  ns  our  great  business,  extend' 


R.  H.  MACY  &  CO. 

14th  STREET,  SIXTH  AVE.,  and  13th  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 

Grand  Central  Fancii  and  Dry  Goods  Establishment. 

special  sale  of  ladies’  and  children’s 

MUSL.IN 

UNDERWEAR, 

ALL  OF  OCR  OWN  MANUFACTURE  AND  DESIGN. 

OUR  PRICES  ABE  THE  LOWEST  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 


A  SOLID  IQPEB  cent 


RARE  BARGAINS  IN 

LINENS 

AND  HOUSEKEEPING  GOODS,  OUB  OWN  DIRECT  _ 

IMPORTATION, 

UNAPPROACHABLE  BAROAINS  IN 

BLACK  AND  COLORED 

Silks  and  Dress  Goods.  I 

I 

OUR  PRICES  BELOW  ALL  COMPETITION.  j 

TTIEMENDOUS  MARK-DOWN  IN  ! 

SUITS  AND  CLOAKS. 

OUR  ENTIRE  STOCK  AT  LOWER  PRICES  THAN  EVER 

BEFORE  KNOWN.  ' 

SPECIAL  CARE  GIVEN  TO  MAIL  ORDERS.  jp 

SPRING  AND  SUMMER  CATALOGUE  WILL  BE  READY  BELLS 

ABOUT  APRIL  1.  COPIES  WILL  BE  MAILED  Furnished 

ON  RECEIPT  OF  TEN  CENTS. 

B.  H.  MAlY  &  CO.  ^ 

CHICAGO"”  I - ' 

NORTH¬ 
WESTERN  — 

■■  RAILWAY. 

THE  BEST  ROUTE  AND  i _ 

SHORT  LI3S-E 

BETWEEN  Entirely  iie 

A  I  I  Whatevery 

Chicago,  ~ 

Council  Bluffs, 

Omaha. 

The  only  line  to  take  from  Chicago  or  Milwaukee  - 

to  Freeport,  Clinton,  Cetiar  Bapids,  Marshalltown, 

Des  Moines,  Sioux  City,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  and 
all  points  West.  It  is  also  the 

SHORT  LINE 

BETWEEN  CHICAOO  AND 

8T.  PAUL  OR  MINNEAPOLIS,  - 

And  the  best  route  to  Madison,  La  Crosse,  Ashland, 

Duluth,  Winona,  Huron,  Aberdeen,  Pierre,  and  all 
points  in  ttie  Northwest, 

It  is  the  direct  route  to  Oshkosh,  Fond  du  Tju., 

Green  Bay,  Ishpeming,  Marquette,  and  the  rnining 
regions  of  Lake  Superior.  , 

It  is  the  ZA  KE  SHORE  and  PA  RLOR  CAR  ROUTE 
between  CHICAGO  and  MILWAUKEE.  ! 

PALACE  SLEEPING  CARS  on  night  trains, 

PALATIAL  DIKING  CARS  on  through  trains, 

BETWEEN 

CHICAGO  AND  MILWAUKEE, 

CHICAGO  AND  ST.  PAUL, 

CHICAOO  AND  COUNCIL  BLUFF8. 

AND  CHICAOO  AND  WlNONA. 

If  you  are  going  to  Denver,  Ogden,  Sacramento, 

San  Franciscq,  Helena,  Portland,  or  any  point  in  the 
West  or  Northwest,  ask  the  ticket  agent  for  tickets 
via  the  “  ITOaTH-’WTSTBBlT  ” 

if  you  wish  the  best  accommodations.  .All  ticket 
agents  sell  tickets  via  this  line. 

M.  HUOHITT,  R,  S.  HAIR, 

General  Manager,  General  Paasenger  Agent 

CHICAOO. 

■■  Ov  mortgage 

/  ^FARM  LOANS 

m  ^  WinOlIIOand  INOIANA.  This 
n  w  the  beet  Corn  and  Wheat  r^on  in  U.  S. 

^  823.G00.GGGbu8.arerai8ed  annually.  They  have 
H  been  settled  nearly  SOyeara.eothat  improve, 
ments  are  far  advanced  over  newer  Statea. 

Over  lOl)  miles  of  railroad  in  each  county  In  which  we 
loan,  making  our  MM-uritiea  r^Ut^U.  We  have  plaf’ed 
^er  without  lomi  In  theM  aecuritiea. 

Over  40  years’  n^aidence  here  Write  for  full  particu> 
larsto  J.  DICKINSON  A.  CO.,  RleliMiHid,  1*4. 

8%hetkb 

^kMO.  14  years’ baniMm  in  thb 
Flnt-eUm  rafanaom.  Send  tor  cironUr  I 

P***  your  egg.  In  one  basket, 

hut  remember  that  the  EQUITABLE 
MOR’TGAGE  TO.  guaranteee  Its  7  per  cent  Farm  Mortgages, 
principal  and  interest.  13S  and  137  Broadway,  New  York. 


Per  annum, first  mort  ■  gages  on  productive 

Heal  Estate.  Loans  H  approved  by  Taco¬ 
ma  National  Bank. "  Best  or  RErERKN* 

CE8  BAST  ANT)  WEST.  Correspondence  Sollciteu, 
Address  ALLEN  C.  MATON,  Tacoma,  Wash.  Ter. 

Through  the 

IW  w  Cs^F  I  Sound  and  Uellable 

WESTERN  FARM  MORTGAGE  GO. 

uwKiiee.iuig. 

CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS,  S2S0,000. 

CwftiUy  8»2«et8d  Flrtt  MortfAf*  Farm  Loans,  payabU 
la  N.  T.  Unrivalled  feellltiet.  Abtolou  Aattofactlei^ 
Tan  yean*  experience.  No  iMtea.  Kefcr  to  Third  Natl 
Bank.N.Y.  City;  NaUonal  Bank,  Lawrence,  Kan.;  ao4 
hundrede  of  inveatorv.  Send  for  pamphlet  forms  and  Bill 
Information.  Branch  Offices  In  N.  Y*  City,  Albany  A 
PbUe  HsT.  Oaee,  Itf  B’way.  €.  €.  Hlno  k  Son,  Agi^ 

COOD^NEWS 
IS  LADIES. 

Greatest  inducemeuts  ever  of* 
ferod.  Now’s  your  time  to  Betujy 
orders  fop  our  celebrated  TeR« 
and  C’ofleofi.and  secure  a  beautL 
fill  Gold  Band  orMoBS  Roe©  China 
Tea  Set,  orftand8omo  I>©comt4*d 
Cold  Band  Mnes  Rose  Dinner  Set,  or  f^old  Band  Moss. 
Decorated  Toilet  Set.  For  full  particulars  addrrflS 
THK  AiUEAT  AI^IEMK^AN  TEA  CQ.. 

P,  O,  Box  snd  33  Vosey  Bt.,  New  Vurk. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  PARIS,  1878. 

BAK£R*S 


8  Warranted  abKolutely  pur« 
’icotif  from  which  the  excess  of 
I  has  been  removed.  It  has  thrt» 
net  the  strength  of  Cocoa  mixed 
1th  Starch.  Arrowroot  or  Sugar, 
d  Is  therefore  far  more  economi- 
I,  costing  less  than  one  cent  a 
:p.  It  is  delicious,  nourishing, 
rengthenlng,  easily  digested,  and 
imlrably  adapted  for  invalids  se 
ell  as  for  persons  In  health. 

Sold  by  Groce rslsverywhere. 

BAKER  A  CO-,  DorcAestei,  Hass. 


MENEELY  &  OOMPAITY, 

,  WEST  TROY,  N.  Yo  BELLS, 

'For  Churches  Schools,  eic.  also  Chimes 
and  Peals,  For  more  tlian  half  a  century 
noted  for  superiority  over  all  others, 

MeShans  Bell  Foundry 

Finest  Grade  of  Bells, 

Chimes  and  Peai.s  for  CHURCHES,  he. 
Send  for  Price  and  Catalogue.  Address 

I  H.  MeSHANE  £  CO., 

*  Mention  this  pafitr,  Baltlsiore,  M4. 
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J  SUCCtSSORS-IN  BELLS*  TO  THE 

r^LYMYER  MANUFACTURING  CO 

C«T«L0SUE  WITH  1500  TESTIMONIALS 


Baltimore  Church  Bells 

since  1844  celebrated  for  Superiority  over  others, 
sremsde  only  of  Purest  Bell  Metal,  (Copper  and 
’Tin.)  Rotary  Mountings,  warranted  satlsractory. 
For  Prices, Circu lars,  Ac, .  add ress  R a ltimore 
Focmdst.  j.  beg  ester  a  .SONS.  BslUmore,  Md. 

Day  Selling  Perfect  FAMILY  SCALES. 

F.ntlroly  new  In  principle.  Weigh  one  ounce  to  25  pounite. 
Whatevery  family  needs  and  will  buy.  Rapid  sales  surprise 
old  agents.  FORSHF.F.  &  McMAKIN,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

CURE^”SeDEAF 

Feck’s  Patent  Improved  Artifi:i&l  Ear  Drums 

PEIirKUTLY  KESTOItE  THE  HEAKIN'G, 
and  perform  the  work  of  the  Natural  Driiiii.  Always 
in  position,  but  lusisible  to  others.  All  Conversa¬ 
tion  and  even  whispers  heard  distinctly.  We  refer  to 
those  using  them,  .Send  for  descrijiiive  circnl-ir  with  tea- 
timonials,  free.  Address,  F.  HlSCfkX,  Broad* 
way,  H.  Y.,  successor  to  Dr.  Peck.  Mention  this  papea 


LIQUID  GLUE^ 

itwlUi  fln  2c  stam^  for  SAM^E  CAlTr  n 

Bom  CeoKDt  Co.,GIoBecsttr,Hass.  f  Bll  C?ftoi8 

THE  DINGEE  A  CONARD  CO’S 

BKAUTIFDI,  EVER-BLOOBIIMO 


siAoasraMits,  tn  oifferent  sizeG  aod  prioes  to  w 
wantiL  Over  vaW«<t««  to  ohooeefrom, 

We  send  (strong  Pot  Ro^ee  safely  by  mail  to  all  Poet 
Omoee,  parclueer*a  choioe  of  Yanetiee,  all  labeled, 

3T0ia  PtAMTlRI  »«.<>.«» 

■ooordtngtovaliia.  TwoyoorBooeobyexprew.  Onr 
New  G  aide,  78  mem,  dainntlv  Ulustntod.  Free. 
AddroM  THE  DINGkE  de  CONAUD  UO., 


oooordtngtovalna.  Two  toot  Boom  by  expreM.  Onr 
New  G  aide,  78  mem,  «a«ntly  Ulustntod.  Free. 
AddroM  THE  DINGeE  de  CONAUD  CO., 
Bom  Qrowen,  Went  Grove,  CheMer  Ce.  Pu. 


Isa Irook of  70 puces,  with  fOO 
engravingsol  Orehurd  end 
■■sail  Fruiln,  Nate.  Ao. 
(jiven  bonenk  descriptioos 
of  Golden  Queen  RMpbernN 
Lswsoii  Pear,  and  user4#A 
other  Fruits,  instructions 
lor  plsntlng.prunliig,  culll. 
vation  and  management, 
with  low  prisw*  for 
Treea  aod  Plootik 
Priee  lOe.  with  Coiared 
withssat  platea 


No  M;  T  Solid  10  Per  Cent 

KAFID  ACCVH  VliATIONI 

Oan  Hoodie  Bams  Large  or  SmalL 

SOLID  as  ENOLISH  CONSOLS  or  0.  S.  BONDS. 

for  Olrcular  address  the 

Ctntral  nUnm  Fiuiiciai  .Ikcbcv,  JackioiTille,  lUiBon 
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gwrymt  Etttntg. 

PKitSOUAX.  AWD  WKW8  ITEMS. 

Qrant,  McClellan,  McDowell,  and  Hancock  were 
all  Uvlng  one  year  ago. 

On  the  32d  ult.,  the  inventor  Edison,  was  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  daughter  of  Lewis  Miller  of  Akron,  O. 
The  father-in-law  is  said  “  to  own  fully  100  patents.” 

The  striking  glovemakers  at  Johnstown,  N.  Y., 
have  organized  cooperative  manufacturing  com¬ 
panies,  and  will  hereafter  work  for  themselves. 

The  estimated  reduction  of  the  public  debt  for 
the  month  of  February,  is  $2,500,000,  and  the  pen¬ 
sion  payments  for  that  month  were  $11,000,000. 

Congressman  West  of  New  York  is  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  Manila  paper  in  the 
country. 

Congressman  Warner  of  Ohio  says  that  of  the 
clerks  employed  in  the  Pension  Bureau  eighteen 
hundred  are  Bepublicans  and  only  sixty-three 
Democrats. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  formerly  president  of  Bobert 
College,  Constantinople,  is  now  a  resident  of  Lex¬ 
ington,  Mass.  Dr.  Hamlin  believes  that  Bulgaria 
is  now  the  protector  of  Constantinople  against 
Bussia. 

The  late  Kaspar  Auch,  a  successful  Christian 
business  man  of  New  Orleans,  after  bequeathing 
$38,000  to  relatives,  left  the  remainder  of  his  es¬ 
tate  of  $300,000  to  the  ten  Presbyterian  churches 
of  that  city  to  care  for  their  poor. 

Trinity  Church,  New  Haven,  has  had  but  four 
rectors  in  one  hundred  and  eighteen  years — the 
Bev.  B.  Hubbard  forty-five  years;  the  Bev.  H. 
Whitlock  two  years;  the  Bev.  H.  Croswell,  D.D., 
forty-three  years ;  and  the  present  rector,  the  Bev. 
Dr.  Harwood,  twenty-seven  years. 

Col.  Lincoln  Casey,  who  has  had  charge  of  the 
Washington  Monument,  says  the  stability  of  the 
structure  is  beyond  question,  and  declares  that 
even  to  endanger  it,  the  wind  would  have  to  blow 
with  a  velocity  sufficient  to  produce  a  pressure  of 
jMO  pounds  to  the  square  foot. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  is  anxious  to  keep  for  her  pro¬ 
posed  free  picture  gallery  the  painting  “An  August 
morning  with  Farragut  in  Mobile  Bay,”  now  exhib¬ 
iting  there,  and  a  popular  subscription  has  been 
started  to  raise  the  purchase-money.  The  Admi¬ 
ral’s  flagship  was  named  in  honor  of  the  city.  One 
of  the  figures  on  the  quarter-deck  is  H.  H.  Brown¬ 
ell,  the  Hartford  poet,  who  was  Farragut’s  secre¬ 
tary  ;  and  the  poem  from  which  the  artist  got  his 
Inspiration  was  written  by  a  Hartford  man. 

Sergeant  Cole,  the  Signal-Service  Officer  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  says  the  term  cold  wave  means  a  sudden  sink¬ 
ing  of  the  temperature  below  the  normal,  and  the 
observation  of  such  waves  has  been  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent  by  the  Gov-emment.  It  takes  on  an 
average  fifty-three  hours  for  a  cold  wave  to  jour¬ 
ney  from  Helena,  Montana,  to  Boston,  and  the 
average  rate  of  speed  is  about  thirty-seven  miles 
an  hour.  Mr.  Cole  said  that  when  it  is  30  deg. 
below  in  Bismarck.  Dakota,  it  is  about  zero  in 
Boston. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  William  L.  Griffis,  who  has  been 
called  to  succeed  the  Bev.  Dr.  E.  B.  Webb  as  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Shawmut  Church.  Boston,  is  forty-two 
years  of  age  and  a  native  of  Philadelphia.  After 
leaving  the  theological  seminary  he  accepted  an 
appointment  from  the  Japanese  Government  as 
organizer  of  a  common-school  system  in  that 
country,  and  remained  in  Japan  four  years.  He  is 
best  known  to  the  public  as  the  author  of  “The 
Mikado’s  Empire.” 

The  Herald  has  classified  the  Senators,  and  gives 
the  number  of  bills  and  joint  resolutions  that  each 
has  introduced  this  session.  Senator  Plumb  leads 
the  list  with  94.  Fair  of  Nevada,  Jones  of  Fiorida, 
and  Miller  of  California,  are  the  Senators  who 
have  introduced  no  bills.  Senator  Saulsbury  fa¬ 
thers  just  one  bill.  Senator  Cameron  has  put  in 
36,  and  Senator  Mitchell  17.  Senator  Evarts  has 
matured  10.  The  old  hands  run  about  30  each. 
Senators  Beck,  Call,  and  Cockrell,  among  them 
brought  forward  209.-  Altogether  the  78  Senators 
average  over  two  dozen  bills  apiece. 

The  entire  Supfeme  Bench  of  Indiana  has  unani¬ 
mously  sustained  the  law  of  that  State  reducing 
the  yearly  rental  of  telephones  to  a  maximum  of 
$3  a  month  apiece.  It  was  upon  the  claim  that 
the  telephone  is  in  its  nature  devoted  to  public 
use — a  common  carrier,  in  fact — that  the  Indiana 
Legislature  rested  the  right  of  regulating  the 
rental  of  the  instrument.  If  on  the  plea  that  the 
telephone  has  become  indispensable  to  business,  a 
corporation  may  tear  up  the  streets  or  cut  holes  in 
roofs  to  erect  their  poles,  and  may  enjoy  a  most 
lucrative  monopoly  free  of  expense,  may  not  a 
Legislature  just  as  rightfully  claim  the  power  to 
protect  the  public  against  extortionate  charges 
for  the  rental  of  a  telephone  ?  The  Indiana  Legis¬ 
lature  took  the  liberty  of  claiming  this  power,  and 
exercised  it.  And  now  the  Supremo  Court  of  that 
State  has  upheld  the  lawmakers  on  every  point. 
Chief-Justice  Nlblack  .declares  that  “property 
thus  devoted  for  a  public  use,  becomes  a  legiti¬ 
mate  subject  of  l^islative  regulation  and  control.” 

The  Hon.  James  F.  Wilson  of  Iowa  has  introduc¬ 
ed  in  the  Senate  a  bill  doubling  the  rate  of  postage 
on  fourth-class  matter.  The  present  rate  is  six¬ 
teen  cents  a  pound,  and  the  increase  will  make  it 
about  the  same  as  letter  postage.  The  object  ap¬ 
parently  is  to  discourage  the  sending  of  small  par¬ 
cels  through  the  mails.  If  the  bill  becomes  a  law, 
it  would  impose  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  a  large 
number  of  people  who  are  now  accustomed  to  or- 
'  der  goods  by  mail,  and  it  will  work  a  special  hard¬ 
ship  to  people  who  live  in  small  villages  where  ex¬ 
press  offices  are  not  maintaineil,  says  The  Star. 
The  present  rate  charged  on  fourth-class  matter 
in  the  United  States,  is  much  higher  than  that  of 
other  countries.  In  England  the  rate  on  a  parcel 
not  exceeding  one  pound  is  six  cento,  while  a  par¬ 
cel  weighing  between  five  and  seven  pounds  can  be 
sent  for  twenty-five  cento.  In  Canada  the  rate  on 
aoeds,  plants,  and  samples  sent  by  mail,  is  four 
cents,  and  the  United  States,  which  now  charge 
sixteen  cents  for  such  service,  carry  these  Cana¬ 
dian  parcels  without  extra  charge  from  points  in 
Eastern  Canada  to  the  northwestern  British  prov¬ 
inces.  That  is  to  say,  such  a  package  could  be  sent 
from  Montreal,  partly  through  the  United  States, 
to  Winnipeg  for  four  cento,  while  it  would  cost  six¬ 
teen  cento  to  send  the  same  package  from  New 
York  to  Winnipeg. 

Many  years  ago,  an  English  family  named 
Blythe  moved  to  Moodus,  Ct.,  and  found  employ¬ 
ment  in  the  cloth  mills.  The  family  consisted  of 
the  father,  mother,  four  sons,  and  two  daughters, 
the  eldest  being  Thomas  H.  Blythe.  When  gold 
was  discovered  in  California  by  Captain  Sutter, 
Thomas  H.  Blythe  went  away  to  make  dollars 
where  he  had  hitherto  been  making  cento.  He 
went  away  in  the  night  with  just  a  few  personal 
effects.  His  parents  mourned  his  departure  and 
waited  anxiously  to  hear  some  tidings  of  their  son, 
but  none  ever  came,  and  the  old  people  died.  His 
brothers  and  sisters  wen>  very  young  and  soon  for¬ 
got  that  they  had  a  brother.  Thomas  went  to  St. 
Louis  and  joined  his  fortunes  with  a  party  of  gold 
seekers  who  were  about  to  cross  the  plains.  He 
arrived  in  San  Francisco  in  1849,  and  had  wonder¬ 
ful  success.  Everything  he  touched  turned  to 
gold,  and  when  he  died  in  1883,  he  left  an  estate 
valued  at  over  $6,000,000.  No  one  in  California 
seemed  to  know  where  he  came  from,  or  whether 
toe  had  any  relatives  or  friends.  The  executor  of 
bis  will  could  glean  no  information  regarding  his 
younger  days,  although  he  advertised  far  and  wide 
in  English  and  American  papers  for  any  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  the  dead  millionaire.  During  the 
year  1885,  Emory  A.  Johnson,  a  lawyer  of  Moodus, 
in  looking  over  some  musty  old  papers  in  his  pos¬ 
session,  came  upon  some  bearing  the  name  of 
Thomas  H.  Blythe.  Ho  had  read  of  the  vast  prop¬ 
erty  awaiting  a  claimant,  and  it  is  now  believed 
that  the  Moodus  Blythes  are  the  rightful  heirs. 


The  State  Survey  finds  Mt.  Graylock,  3500  feet, 
to  be  the  highest  point  in  Massachusetts. 

Of  the  Blair  Education  bill,  the  Boston  Globe 
remarks  that  “if  Massachusetts  elected  to  take 
her  share  of  the  fund,  she  would  be  entitled,  for 
the  entire  eight  years,  to  just  $1,152,116.61.  And 
yet  there  are  those  who  think  that  full  manhood 
suffrage,  without  reading  or  writing  tests,  is  well 
enough  in  Georgia,  where  one-third  of  the  whole 
population  is  illiterate,  but  are  deeply  alarmed  at 
the  Idea  of  It  in  Massachusetts,  where  only  one- 
eighteenth  of  the  population  is  illiterate.” 

Connecticut’s  share  imder  the  Blair  bill  would 
be  $350,000. 

According  to  “  The  Church  Press,”  the  statistics 
of  the  American  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
show  a  list  of  70  bishops,  3717  priests  and  dea¬ 
cons,  about  3450  parishes,  and  about  398,098  com¬ 
municants. 

The  Hotel  Warwick  is  at  Newport  News,  a  place 
near  Old  Point  Comfort,  made  famous  by  the  war. 
The  climate  is  temperate  and  [salubrious,  and  the 
appointments  and  comforts  of  the  house  are  de¬ 
scribed  as  of  the  best. 

The  largest  and  handsomest  Episcopal  church 
in  Washington,  is  the  Church  of  the  Ascension, 
which  has  recently  been  completed  and  stands  on 
the  most  elevated  point  in  the  city,  on  the  corner 
of  Massachusetts  avenue  and  Twelfth  street.  Mr. 
W.  W.  Corcoran,  the  banker,  gave  the  lot  and  a 
great  many  thousands  of  dollars. 

Official  statistics  presented  at  a  temperance 
meeting  in  Saco,  Maine,  showed  that  in  two  hun¬ 
dred  days  some  1600  prescriptions  were  put  up  at 
the  Biddeford  Liquor  Agency!  In  every  large 
town  in  Maine  an  agency  is  established  for  the 
special  sale  of  liquors  for  medicinal  and  mechan¬ 
ical  purposes.  How  about  the  health  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Saco,  numbering  about  6400  ? 

The  Syracuse  Standard  reminds  the  admirers  of 
that  able  Vermont  statesman.  Senator  Morrill, 
who  is  76  years  old,  that  in  addition  to  his  other 
claims  for  honor,  he  was  “the  author  of  the  bill 
which  made  the  munificent  land  grant  to  the  sev¬ 
eral  States  for  purposes  of  education,  under  which 
the  share  of  New  York  was  nine  hundred  and  nine¬ 
ty  thousand  acres.  The  land  went  to  found  Cor¬ 
nell  University.  Ezra  Cornell  gave  a  million  dol¬ 
lars,  and  other  friends  of  education  threw  their 
money  into  the  mammoth  enterprise.” 

The  Federal  Constitution  secures  to  every  person 
the  right  to  labor  and  earn  a  living,  and  declares 
that  no  State  shall  take  away  that  right. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  the  boycott  making  its  way 
into  the  South,  says  the  News  of  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
It  can  do  no  good,  and  can  scarcely  help  doing 
considerable  harm.  It  excites  antagonism  between 
labor  and  capital,  whereas  the  utmost  harmony 
should  prevail  between  them.  It  tends  toward 
social  discord  and  strife,  and  so  toward  a  paralysis 
of  business. 

The  typesetters  employed  by  the  Newark  Dailj' 
Advertiser  have  not  heretofore  belonged  to  the 
Typographical  Union,  though  they  have  been  paid 
higher  wages  than  the  Union  rates.  But  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Trades  Assembly  reeently  waited  up¬ 
on  the  proprietor  and  demanded  that  the  Adver¬ 
tiser  office  be  enrolled  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Typographical  Union,  to  which  he  did  not  object, 
provided  the  men  desired  to  join  the  society; 
whereupon  the  committee  announced  that  seven 
men,  including  one  who  had  been  in  the  office  for¬ 
ty  years,  would  not  be  admitted  to  the  Union  be¬ 
cause  the  men  had  abandoned  a  strike  in  which  the 
Advertiser  office  was  involved  five  years  ago.  Thus 
it  became  manifest  that  the  business  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  to  punish  these  seven  men,  to  deprive 
them  of  the  means  of  supporting  themselves  and 
their  families,  to  turn  them  adrift  and  use  the  ma¬ 
chinery  of  their  organization  to  prevent  their  get¬ 
ting  work  elsewhere.  The  Evening  Post  says  the 
proprietor  refused  to  consent  to  such  inhumanity, 
and  the  Trades  Assembly  promptly  ordered  that 
the  Advertiser  be  boycotted.  And  Alderman  Cal- 
lan  offered  a  resolution  in  the  city  Legislature  that 
the  Common  Council  also  boycott  the  Advertiser, 
saying  “he  had  been  directed  to  do  so.”  Mr. 
Denman  replied  if  the  Advertiser’s  employes  were 
not  receiving  fair  pay,  there  might  be  cause  for 
aetion,  but  declared  that  he  would  never  vote  to 
take  the  bread  away  from  any  man  because  the 
man  does  not  belong  to  a  society.  The  motion 
was  referred  to  the  Printing  Committee  for  inves¬ 
tigation. 

The  purpose  to  drive  out  all  who  do  not  belong 
to  their  society  and  submit  to  their  rules,  is  what 
led  to  the  closing  of  the  great  McCormick  Reaper 
Works  at  Chicago.  Seven  men  in  the  moulders’ 
room  did  not  belong  to  the  Moulders’  Union. 
These  seven  men  must  be  driven  to  do  something 
which  they  do  not  want  to  do,  under  the  threat  of 
closing  up  an  establishment  which  disburses  $3000 
a  day  in  wages.  Mr.  McCormick  saw  that  compli¬ 
ance  with  this  demand  was  equivalent  to  handing 
over  the  entire  property  to  the  strikers,  and  he 
concluded  that  it  might  as  well  perish  by  rust  as 
by  being  administered  by  a  committee  of  the 
Trades  Assembly.  The  Evening  Post  adds :  It  is 
a  wonder  Mr.  McCormick  has  not  been  boycotted. 
It  would  be  so  easy  to  serve  notice  on  all  the 
farmers  in  the  Northwest,  that  if  they  bought  Mc¬ 
Cormick’s  reapers  the  Knights  of  Labor  would  not 
buy  their  grain. 

On  Tuesday  of  last  week  the  late  employes  of 
Mr.  McCormick  of  Chicago  resolved  that  no  prop¬ 
osition  will  be  entertained  not  looking  to  the  re¬ 
opening  of  the  works  with  union  men  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  and  that  the  McCormick  firm  sign  a  guar¬ 
antee  limiting  the  powers  of  Superintendent  Averil 
in  discharging  men.  The  presiding  officer  said 
that  on  and  after  that  day  the  Knights  of  Labor 
would  prevent  an3’  cars  or  stock  of  aiij'  description 
from  being  taken  to  or  from  the  works. 

The  great  losses  directly  lncurre<l  by  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  coke  strike  are  footed  up  by  the  Pittsburg 
Times,  a  kindly  friend  to  labor,  at  $635,425.  Of 
this  groat  sum  the  loss  to  labor  is  given  at  $523,425. 
There  were  12,000  men  idle  for  thirty  days.  The 
average  daily  wage  was  $1.41,  that  is  $16,920  each 
day,  or  $507,600  in  all.  These  laborers  will  have 
to  pay  a  round  sum  for  the  back  rent  of  2500 
houses,  which  is  estimated  at  $15,825. 

George  Peet,  a  highly  respected  citizen  of  New 
Orleans,  was  seized  by  some  twenty  masked  and 
armed  men  on  Friday  evening  at  8  o’clock  at  Amite 
City,  La.,  on  the  Jackson  Railroad,  just  as  he  was 
taking  train  for  New  Orleans.  He  was  carried  in¬ 
to  the  woods  near  by,  tied  to  a  tree,  gagged  and 
after  being  stripped  naked,  was  whipped  unmerci¬ 
fully.  The  masked  leader  read  a  paper  charging 
him  with  importing  foreign  labor  into  Gullett  s 
gin  factor}’  at  that  point,  and  announcing  that  he 
would  be  killed  if  he  ever  returned.  The  Gullett 
factory  is  owned  by  New  Orleans  capitalists  and  a 
few  Amite  stockholders.  The  foreign  labor  com¬ 
plained  of,  were  persons  sent  up  from  New  Orleans. 
Each  leather-aproned  clown,  grown  wise. 
Presents  his  forward  face  t’  advise. 

And  tattered  legislators  meet 
From  every  workshop  in  the  street. 

His  goose  the  tailor  finds  new  use  in 
To  patch  and  turn  the  Constitution ; 

The  blacksmith  comes  with  sledge  and  grate 
To  ironbind  the  wheels  of  State ; 

The  quack  forbears  his  patient’s  souse 
To  purge  the  counsel  and  the  House ; 

The  tinker  quite  his  molds  and  boxes 
To  cast  assembly  men  at  proxies. 

— XoFlngal,  17R2. 

History  is  only  repeating  itself  in  England  this 
year.  Those  of  gentle  blood  resent  the  proposal 
of  the  blacksmith  who  shall  presume  to  ironbind 
the  wheels  of  State;  while  the  sturdy  toilers  can¬ 
not  understand  that  there  should  be  any  class  mo¬ 
nopoly  of  legislative  blacksmithing.  The  two 
forces  are  marshalling  for  the  contest.  Whether 
this  special  ministry  will  win  the  day  may  be  a 
question,  but  in  the  end  it  will  be  found  that  the 
people  will  have  their  way,  says  the  Springfield 
Republican. 


It  is  said  the  new  Capitol  at  Albany  has  already 
cost  the  State  $17,000,000. 

Jesse  W.  Starr,  Sr.,  died  on  Saturday  at  Camden, 
N.  J.,  aged  77  years.  He  was  the  founder  of  the 
Camden  Iron  Works,  the  largest  establishment  of 
the  kind  in  this  country. 

The  Hon.  Simon  Cameron  will  be  87  on  March  8. 
When  he  was  born,  there  were  only  sixteen  States 
in  the  Union ;  now  there  are  Jihirty-eight,  and  four 
more  coming.  He  has  seen  over  50,000,000  added 
to  the  population.  John  Adams  was  President, 
and  only  six  Congresses  had  been  elected.  Mr. 
Cameron  first  entered  the  United  States  Senate 
forty-one  years  since. 

Prof.  John  Tatlock,  LL.D.,  for  thirty-one  years 
a  tutor  and  professor  at  Williams  Collie,  died  at 
Pittsfield,  Feb.  19,  of  softening  of  the  brain,  after 
a  long  illness.  His  age  was  seventy-eight.  He 
was  bom  on  the  Island  of  Anglesea,  in  Wales; 
came  to  America  at  the  age  of  twenty-one ;  gradu¬ 
ated  at  Williams  as  valedictorian  in  1836,  and  was 
tutor  of  mathematics  there  1836-67,  serving  also 
as  professor  of  languages  one  year.  Prof.  Tatlock 
was  a  licensed  preacher,  and  his  preaching  was 
marked  with  great  personality,  quaintness,  and 
vigor.  Ho  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1868,  and 
removed  to  Pittsfield  in  1869,  where  he  has  since 
practiced  law. 

The  Bev.  Dr.  Samuel  Wolcott,  who  died  at  Long- 
meadow,  Mass.,  on  Wednesday,  Feb.  24,  was  one 
of  the  best  known  Congregational  ministers  in  this 
country,  and  had  a  notable  experience  in  former 
years  as  a  missionary  to  Syria.  He  arrived  at 
Beirut  In  1840.  It  was  a  troublous  time  in  Syria ; 
he  was  driven  from  Mount  Lebanon  by  the  dangers 
of  civil  strife ;  he  witnessed  from  the  harbor  the 
bombardment  of  Beirut  by  the  English  and  allied 
fleets,  retaking  Syria  from  Mehemet  Ali  of  Egypt, 
for  the  Sultan,  and  then  retired  to  Cyprus.  In  the 
Spring  of  1841  he  went  to  Damascus,  and  in  the 
Summer  opened  a  school  for  the  Druses  of  Mount 
Lebanon  in  Deir  el  Khamr,  which  was  broken  up 
by  war  between  the  Maronites  and  the  Druses,  in 
which  his  property  was  pillaged.  The  next  Win¬ 
ter  he  spent  partly  in  Jerusalem  and  in  explora¬ 
tions  of  Palestine  in  the  interest  of  Biblical  geog¬ 
raphy,  then  just  beginning  to  assume  importance. 
The  results  of  his  investigations  as  to  the  topo¬ 
graphy  of  Jerusalem  and  other  noted  places  in  the 
Holy  Land,  were  published  in  the  Biblical  Reposi¬ 
tory  for  1842,  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  in  1843,  and 
the  American  edition  of  Smith’s  Bible  Dictionary. 
He  again  attempted  to  settle  at  Mount  Lebanon, 
but  the  mission  was  once  more  routed  out  by  the 
disturbances  of  the  region,  and  Mr.  Wolcott  left 
Syria  in  January,  1843.  He  then  entered  upon  ac¬ 
tive  ministerial  labors,  in  which  he  continued  for 
over  thirty  yeai’s.  He  was  installed  pastor  of  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Longmeadow,  Aug.  30, 
1843,  and  his  pastorate  there  lasted  over  four 
years.  In  October,  1849,  he  was  installed  over  the 
Congregational  Church  in  Belchertown ;  over  the 
High-street  Church  in  Providence,  Apiil  20,  1853 ; 
over  the  New  England  Church  in  Chicago,  Sept. 
27,  1859 ;  and  over  the  Plymouth  Church  in  Cleve¬ 
land,  in  1862.  This  was  his  last  pastorate;  in 
1874  he  resigned  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Ohio 
Home  Missionary  Society,  and  held  that  position 
for  eight  years.  After  closing  his  service  with  the 
Society,  he  maintained  his  residence  in  Cleveland 
for  two  years  longer,  when  he  returned  East,  and 
soon  took  up  his  abode  in  Longmeadow. 

CITY  AND  VICINITY. 

Gen.  Fitz-John  Porter  is  sixty-four  years  of  age. 

The  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field  celebrated  his 
81st  birthday  on  Saturday,  Feb.  13th,  in  Washing¬ 
ton. 

The  seekers  for  recreation  in  Central  Park  have 
found  no  omnibuses  running  lately,  as  the  contract 
for  these  vehicles  has  ceased.  On  the  Ist  inst.,  a 
new  contractor  began  running  the  omnibuses. 

The  Evening  Post  says  one  of  the  most  striking 
changes  in  hygiene  during  the  past  century,  is  the 
greatly  Increased  consideration  given  to  sleep  as  a 
preserver  of  health  and  prolonger  of  life. 

The  necessary  sequence:  Mr.  Thurber  said 
“  Rather  than  to  be  drawn  into  this  fight  of  the 
labor  societies,  I  will  give  up  the  cigar  branch  of 
my  business,  and  will  give  no  more  orders  until 
this  matter  is  settled.” 

After  about  eight  years  of  litigation,  the  suit  of 
the  New  England  Iron  Company  against  the  Gil¬ 
bert,  now  Metropolitan  Elevated  Railroad  Com¬ 
pany,  has  been  settled  by  tlie  payment  by  tlie  ele¬ 
vated  railroad  company  through  its  attorney,  Juli¬ 
an  T.  Davies,  of  $250,000  to  the  iron  company. 

Sixteen  car  loads  of  raw  silk  arrived  in  New 
York  on  Thursday  by  the  Central  and  Hudson  Riv¬ 
er  Railroad.  The  lot  weighs  63  tons,  and  is  val¬ 
ued  at  $1,500,000.  Most  of  it  comes  from  Japan, 
and  was  shipped  at  Yokohama.  The  silk  was 
brought  all  the  way  from  the  land  of  the  Mikado 
for  eight  cento  a  pound.  It  is  the  largest  single 
shipment  of  the  kind  ever  made  to  the  United 
States,  and  is  consigned  to  seven  New  York  houses. 

The  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field  says  the  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  law  is  confined  to  a  particular  class ; 
it  is  the  interest  of  that  class  that  it  should  be  so 
confined ;  and  they  keep  the  law  scattered  through 
thousands  of  books,  where  nobody  can  find  it  but 
themselves.  And  this  condition  of  things  will  last 
forever,  unless  the  people  take  the  matter  into 
their  own  hands.  The  lawyers  as  a  body  never  did 
begin  a  reform  of  the  law.  It  is  a  maxim  of  gov- 
emment  that  all  they  who  are  required  to  obey  the 
laws,  should  have  the  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  they  are.  The  law  with  us  is  a  sealed  book 
to  the  masses ;  it  is  a  sealed  book  to  all  but  the 
lawyers ;  and  it  is  an  insult  to  our  uuderstanding 
to  say  that  the  knowledge  of  the  law  is  open  to 
everybody.  It  should  be  open.  That  none  can 
deny  who  has  common  understanding  and  a  decent 
regard  for  truth.  One  reason  for  codification  is 
the  lawyer’s  experience— every  lawyer’s.  What 
does  a  lawyer  do  when  a  case  is  brought  to  him  ? 
He  looks  for  a  decision  in  the  volumes  of  his  own 
State  reports.  It  may  be  he  finds  a  case  just 
decided  in  the  liighest  court,  and  he  fancies  that 
he  may  rely  on  that.  Can  he  ?  Look  at  the  list  of 
“  cases  cited,  criticised,  or  overruled.”  Should  he 
happen  to  find  no  decision  at  home  applicable  to 
his  purpose,  he  goes  abroad  into  other  States  or 
across  the  .sea.  Now  that  he  has  got  beyond  the 
hundreds  of  volumes  of  his  own  State,  he  resorts 
to  the  thousands  of  volumes  of  other  States  and 
countries.  He  peers  into  volumes  upon  volumes. 
These  are  made  sometimes  by  men  of  sense,  and 
sometimes  by  men  of  no  sense,  without  any  agree¬ 
ment  upon  a  plan  or  classification  of  subjticto. 
The  result  is,  the  lawyer  has  after  all  to  make  a 
guess.  An  objection  is]  that  Legislatures  are 
always  at  work  changing  the  laws,  and  therefore 
if  a  code  is  made  it  will  be  subject  to  continual 
change.  Compare  then  the  changes  in  legislation 
with  changes  in  decisions,  measure  the  fluctuations 
of  the  law  of  the  Inirgiver  v;ith  the  law  of  the  judge — 
the  sixteen  thousand  decisions  in  a  single  year,  with 
the  statutes  enacted  by  the  Legislatures  of  all  the 
States  together. 

Moncure  D.  Conway  now  lives  in  Brooklyn.  So 
does  Henry  George. 

Take  that  well  known  expression,  said  Mr.  F.  P. 
Williams,  “The  world  owes  every  man  a  living.” 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  its  character.  The 
fact  that  a  man  is  in  the  world,  does  not  prove 
that  the  world  owes  him  a  living.  The  idea  is  re¬ 
pudiated  by  reason,  by  nature,  and  by  Revelation. 
There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  origin  of  the 
doctrine :  it  is  evil,  essentially  evil.  It  Is  never 
heard  from  the  Ups  of  the  useful  member  of  soci¬ 
ety.  It  is  the  cardinal  principle  of  those  who  prey 
upon  the  industry  of  their  fellowmen;  it  is  the 
dogma  of  the  social  outcast.  Yet  how  similar  it 
Is  in  sound  to  this  very  different  proposition  :  The 
world  owes  every  man  an  opportunity  to  earn  a 
Uving.  This  principle  is  as  true  as  the  former  is 
false,  and  the  truth  is  apparent. 


FROM  ABROAD. 

Ludger  Blanchet,  a  member  of  one  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  French  families  of  Canada,  has  joined  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  creating  not  a  little  sensa¬ 
tion. 

The  several  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  have  instructed  the  priesthood  to  caution 
their  congregations  against  the  evil  results  which 
follow  the  fashionable  pastimes  now  In  vogue  in 
Canada.  The  edict  condemns  tobogganing  and 
skating.  The  women  of  the  Church  are  enjoined 
not  to  attend  any  such  sports,  which  must  have  a 
tendency  to  demoralization,  through  indiscrimi¬ 
nate  mingling  of  the  sexes. 

It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  the  secretary  of 
Mgr.  Fabre,  Bishop  of  Montreal,  that  the  Arch¬ 
bishop  of  Quebec  has  sent  a  circular  to  all  the 
Bishops  ordering  them  to  issue  a  mandement  con¬ 
demning  the  Knights  of  Labor,  the  Telegraph  Op¬ 
erators’  Union,  the  French  Canadian  labor  organi¬ 
zations  of  Montreal,  and  every  order  where  an 
oath  of  secrecy  is  taken. 

Sir  William  Jenner  has  ordered  Lord  Salisbury 
to  go  abroad  to  recruit  his  health. 

The  Socialist  leaders  in  the  London  mobs  are 
said  to  be,  intellectually,  above  the  usual  run  of 
rioters.  Hyndman  is  a  good  orator  and  writer. 
Champion,  the  son  of  an  India  general,  has  seen 
artillery  service  in  Africa,  and  visited  this  coun¬ 
try,  where  he  read  the  works  of  Henry  George. 
Influenced  by  them,  he  returned  to  England  as  an 
agitator  and  land  reformer.  Burns,  as  is  well 
known,  is  the  Nottingham  engineer  who  stood  for 
Parliament  last  Autumn,  and  only  got  about  500 
votes.  The  appeal  of  Hyndman,  Burns,  and  other 
Socialists,  to  Gladstone,  to  announce  some  pros¬ 
pective  scheme  of  public  work  for  the  relief  of  un¬ 
employed  laborers,  was  couched  in  Impressive,  dis¬ 
creet  phrase.  According  to  the  reporters  who 
have  testified  in  the  Bow-street  Police  Court, 
Burns  said  in  Trafalgar  square  “  Unless  we  get 
bread,  they  will  get  lead.”  After  the  rioters  were 
exhausted,  he  said  “  We  have  shown  what  stone 
can  do.  We  will  try  powder  and  shot  if  they  don’t 
accede,  and  there  will  be  revolution.” 

There  have  been  during  the  present  reign  four 
riots  in  the  metropolis,  says  the  Illustrated  Lon¬ 
don  News,  the  three  former  having  been  much 
more  serious  than  that  which  has  just  terrified 
London.  First  the  Chartist  agitation,  which  prac¬ 
tically  commencing  in  1838,  cannot  be  said  to  have 
been  quelled  for  ten  years.  Then  in  June,  1855, 
came  the  “  Sunday  Riots  ”  in  Hyde  Park,  caused 
by  the  assembling  of  crowds  who  thought  their 
liberty  infringed  by  Lord  Richard  Grosvenor’s 
bill  to  prevent  Sunday  trading  in  London.  The 
mob  met  on  throe  successive  Sundays,  on  the  last 
of  which,  “  not  resting  content  with  hooting  and 
hustling  the  frequenters  of  Hyde  Park,  they  broke 
many  windows,  and  in  one  or  two  instances,  at¬ 
tempted  to  set  fire  to  houses.”  The  third  was  the 
Reform  League  riot,  on  July  23d,  1866,  when  re¬ 
versing  the  order  of  things  of  Monday,  the  8th,  the 
meeting  started  at  Hyde  Park  and  worked  its  way 
down  to  Trafalgar-squaro,  nevertheless  leaving 
behind  them  sufficient  of  their  numbers  to  demol¬ 
ish  the  park  palings  and  come  in  dangerous  con¬ 
flict  with  the  police,  necessitating  the  moral  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  military,  which  force,  however,  took 
no  active  part  in  the  disturbance.  All  these  riots 
had  a  political  origin — they  were  protests  against 
existing  laws,  or  demands  for  new  ones.  The  dis¬ 
turbance  on  Feb.  8th  arose  from  a  band  of  Social¬ 
ists,  who  taking  advantage  of  a  large  meeting  of 
unemployed  in  Trafalgar-square,  incited  a  num¬ 
ber  of  roughs  by  inflammatory  language  to  com¬ 
mit  numerous  acts  of  violence. 

Mr.  Parnell  says  the  proportion  of  Catholics  to 
Protestants  in  Ulster  is  as  49  to  51. 

Mr.  Henry  Stevens,  the  American  bibliographer, 
died  at  his  home  in  London  on  Sunday,  after  a 
long  illness.  He  was  born  in  Stevensville,  Vt., 
and  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1843.  A 
few  years  later  he  took  up  his  residence  in  Lon¬ 
don.  He  has  bought  American  books  for  the 
British  Museum  for  many  years,  and  compiled 
records  for  individuals  and  States  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  made  many  catalogues.  Mr.  Stevens 
sold  the  United  States  Government  its  valuable 
collection  of  Franklin  manuscripts. 

A  dispatch  says  that  several  thousand  Scotch 
workingmen  liave  been  thrown  out  of  employment 
by  the  final  collapse  of  the  skirt  and  ruchings  in- 
dustrv’,  as  the  result  of  the  increased  duty  impos¬ 
ed  on  such  goods  by  the  operation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  tariff  law  of  1883. 

The  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  had  a  donation 
of  $60,000  from  Dr.  Scott  of  Rutherglen,  the  annu¬ 
al  interest  to  be  expended  on  its  missions  in  India 
and  Africa. 

In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  on  Thursday  during 
the  Madagascar  debate,  M.  <le  Freycinet  explained 
that  the  treaty  was  not  perfection,  but  on  the 
whole  the  best  one  that  France  could  obtain,  and 
that  its  rejection  would  Involve  the  renewal  of  war 
and  an  expedition  of  at  least  twenty-five  thousand 
men,  at  a  cost  of  one  hundred  millions.  Count 
Mun  protested  against  leaving  Madagascar  to 
“British  Methodists,”  while  M.  Perrin  urged  the 
abandonment  of  the  island  by  France.  The  treaty 
was  ratified  by  450  votes  in  favor  to  29  against  it. 

A  party  of  striking  miners  in  France  the  other 
day  attacked  one  of  the  engineers  of  the  company 
named  Watrln  in  his  own  house,  and  threw  liim 
out  of  an  upper  story  window  to  the  mob  outside, 
who  kicked  him  to  death  as  he  lay  on  the  ground. 

On  the  24th  ult.,  all  workmen  of  foreign  birth 
were  discharged  from  employment  in  the  German 
Government  dockyards.  This  was  because  an  offi¬ 
cer  was  convicted  of  having  sold  plans  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  German  fortifications  to  one  of  the 
French  General  Staff,  who  is  a  Dane,  and  no  man 
of  German  birth  has  yet  been  arrested  for  this  of¬ 
fense.  It  is  thought  that  no  persons  of  foreign 
birth  will  be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  service  of 
the  German  War  Department. 

The  Prussian  Diet  has  been  discussing  a  bill  re¬ 
lating  to  teachers  in  national  schools  in  Polish 
Prussia.  Dr.  von  Gossler,  Minister  of  Public  In¬ 
struction,  declared  that  the  Government  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  take  a  firm  stand,  in  view  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  attacks  of  the  Poles.  Leniency  and  sympathy 
were  impossible.  The  best  way  to  assimilate  the 
two  peoples  was  to  insist  upon  a  common  language. 
It  was  therefore  necessary  to  have  teachers  in  Po¬ 
land  thoroughly  acquainted  with  German,  and  to 
eliminate  Polish  literature  from  the  schools.  No 
injustice  was  intended  to  vested  rights,  yet  the 
Government  would  pursue  a  policy  of  progress, 
not  retrogression. 

At  Zoschen,  a  village  in  Saxony,  Feb.  25th,  a 
piece  of  land  twenty  acres  in  area,  on  which  there 
were  several  houses,  suddenly  subsided,  leaving  a 
large  lake.  Three  men  were  drowned.  Most  of 
the  dwellers  in  the  houses  were  ab.sent  at  the  time. 

In  Rangoon,  on  Feb.  27th,  Lord  Dufferin,  the 
Governor-General  of  India,  received  a  number  of 
Chinese  merchants,  and  recalled  the  cordial  wel¬ 
come  which  he  received  from  Chinese  residents 
when  he  visited  British  Columbia.  He  said  that 
although  the  United  States  Government  restricted 
Chinese  immigration,  the  Chinese  were  free  to 
enter  Canada,  as  they  were  thrifty,  industrious 
citizens,  who  increased  the  wealth  and  welfare  of 
the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt.  He  hoped 
that  large  numbers  of  Chinese  would  settle  in 
Burmab. 

Miners  in  the  gold  fields  of  New  South  Wales 
years  ago  discovered  tin  ores,  but  in  the  search  for 
the  yellow  metal  the  baser  metal  was  neglected. 
The  mistake,  however,  has  been  discovered,  aad 
New  South  Wales  has  stepped  to  the  front  as  the 
chief  source  of  the  world’s  tin  supply.  Thirty-five 
million  dollars’  worth  of  the  ore  was  exported  last 
year. 

Sixteen  thousand  women  hold  shares  in  the  Pan¬ 
ama  Canal. 


Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Statement 

OF  THE 

EQUITABLE 

life  Assurance  Society 

OF  THE  UNITEO  STATES, 

Per  the  Year  Ending  Dec.  31, 1885. 

AMOUNT  OF  LEDQEB  ASSETS,  January  1, 1885. .  $55,537,720  M 


INCOME. 

Premiums .  $13,461,679  22 

Interest  and  rents,  etc .  3,128,373  91  16,590,053  13 

$72,127,773  79 

DISB  URSEMENTS. 

Claims  by  Death  and  Matured  Endowments..  $4,273,191  28 
Dividends,  Surrender  Values,  and  Annuities  2,620,039  09 
Discounted  Endowments .  . , ,  245,458  68 

Total  Paid  Policy-holders,  .  -  -  .  $7,138,689  05 

Dividend  on  Capital .  7,000  00 

Commissions,  Advertising,  Postage,  and  Ex¬ 
change .  1,427,282  37 

General  Expenses .  1,302,118  68 

State,  County,  and  City  Taxes .  165,169  84 

$10,040,259  94 

Net  Cash  Assets,  Dec.  31,  1885,  -  -  $03,087,513  85 
ASSETS. 

Bonds  and  Mortgages .  $16,588,332  91 

New  York  Real  Estate,  Including  the  Equi¬ 
table  Building  and  purchases  under  fore¬ 
closure .  8,360,782  62 

United  States  Stocks,  State  Stocks,  City  Stocks, 

and  other  Investments  .  26,416,269  94 

Loans  secured  by  Bonds  and  Stocks  (market 

value  $1,969,667) .  1,420,475  00 

Beal  Estate  outside  the  State  of  New  York, 

Including  purchases  under  foreclosure  and 

Society’s  Buildings  In  other  cities .  4,255,2a5  30 

Cash  In  Banks  and  Trust  Companies,  at  In- 
terest;  and  In  transit  (since  received)  ...  4,878,078  81 

Due  from  Agents  on  account  of  Premiums.,.  168,289  27 

$62,087,513  85 

Market  value  of  Stocks  and  Bonds  over  book 

value  ...  2,193,864  03 

Interest  and  Rents  due  and  accrued .  614,611  62 

Premiums  due  and  In  process  of  collection 
(less  premiums  paid  In  advance,  $29,835)..  396,344  00 

Deferred  Premiums .  1,261,054  00 

Total  Anets,  Dec,  31,  1885,  -  -  -  $66,553,387  50 


Thereby  certify,  that  ajler  a  personal  examination 
of  the  securities  and  accounts  described  in  the  Jore- 
going  statement,  Ifind  the  same  to  be  true  and  cor¬ 
rect,  as  stated. 

JOHN  A.  McCALL,  Jr.,  Comptroller. 


Total  Liabilities,  including  legal  Reserve 
on  all  existing  policies  (4  per  cent.  Stand- 
ard) .  $52,691,148  37 


Total  undivided  Surplus,  over  Pour  per 
cent.  Reserve . $13,863,230  13 


Of  which  the  proportion  contributed  (ns  com¬ 
puted)  by  Policies  In  general  class.  Is .  $5,145,539  13 

Of  which  the  proportion  contributed  (as  com¬ 
puted)  by  policies  In  Tontine  class.  Is .  8,716,700  00 


(Upon  the  New  York  State  Standard,  4}  per 
cent.,  the  Surplus  Is,  as  computed,  $17,495,- 
329.40.) 


We  certify  to  the  correctness  oj  the  above  calctda- 
tion  of  the  reserve  and  surplus.  From  this  surplus 
the  usual  dividends  will  be  made. 

GEORGE  W.  PHILLIPS.  I  Actuaries 
J.  G.  VAN  CISE,  ^Actuaries. 


March  1.— A  severe  snowstorm  Is  raging  over 
the  greater  part  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales. 
High  drifts  of  snow  are  closely  packed  In  many 
of  the  railway  cuttings,  and  freight  and  passenger 
traffic  is  impeded  in  all  directions.  Many  goods 
trains  have  been  abandoned,  their  crews  taking 
the  engines  and  running  to  the  nearest  station  for 
food  and  shelter,  after  vainly  working  for  hours  to 
move  the  trains.  In  some  cases  passenger-trains 
have  been  snow-bound  for  twenty-four  hours, 
causing  great  suffering  among  the  passengers  and 
train  men  from  cold  and  hunger.  There  are  no 
signs  of  any  abatement  of  the  storm ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary  it  seems  to  bo  increasing  in  violence. 

Bangor  is  completely  snow-bound.  It  Is  barely 
possible  to  see  across  many  of  the  business  streets, 
so  high  are  the  drifts,  and  avalanches  from  the 
slanting  roofs  imperil  life  and  limb.  Many  Iso¬ 
lated  families  In  the  country  are  suffering  for  food 
and  water,  and  there  is  also  great  suffering  among 
stock.  The  train  which  left  Boston  on  Thursday 
evening  had  not  yet  reached  Bangor  on  Sunday 
night,  being  buried  in  snow  at  Monmouth,  over 
eighty  miles  west.  The  Maine  Central  snow¬ 
ploughs  are  nearly  all  smashed,  and  seven  loco¬ 
motives  are  off  the  rails  between  Bangor  and  the 
snow-bound  train.  The  mail  that  left  Boston 
three  days  ago  is  not  likely  to  arrive  for  twenty- 
four  hours  yet. 

The  heavy  snowfalls  of  Friday  and  Saturday 
caused  great  suffering  and  a  general  railway 
blockade  in  Nova  Scotia. 

The  Toronto  authorities  propose  to  make  both 
seller  and  purchaser  liable  for  violation  of  the 
Sunday  Liquor  law  in  that  city. 

The  Congregational  church  recently  organizfi^ 
at  Rockaway  Beach,  was  recognized  on  the  23d 
ult.  by  a  Council  of  ministers  and  delegates. 

«  HOW  TO  FURNISH  A  HOMK.” 

The  author  of  this  book,  published  by  D.  Appleton  A  Oo., 
will  give  a  lady’s  supervision  to  the  artistic  furnishing  of 
houses  and  rooms  In  all  parts  of  the  country.  For  circu¬ 
lar,  with  full  particulars,  address 

“  HOME,’’  Box  82,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CITY-  EVANGRL.IZATION. 

For  the  twenty-second  time  the  valuable  manual, 
entitled  “  Christian  Work  in  New  York,”  makes  Its  ap¬ 
pearance  upon  our  table.  It  is  not  only  a  report  of  the 
evangelical  operations  of  the  New  York  City  Mission 

and  Tract  Society — the  oldest  city  mission  among  us _ 

but  is  at  the  same  time  a  directory  to  the  churches  and 
charities,  and  a  compendium  of  census  figures,  and  a 
guide  to  Christian  workers.  The  Executive  Committee 
have  lately  established  the  Broome-street  Tabernacle, 
and  respectfully  invite  the  careful  attention  of  all  good 
citizens  to  the  important  work  carried  on  there.  One 
of  the  earliest  and  most  successful  city  missions  has 
outgrown  its  present  imperfect  accommodations,  and  a 
new  church  should  be  built  as  soon  as  the  means  are 
in  hand.  The  Building  Fund  is  exhausted,  and  the 
Executive  Committee  cannot  proceed  until  authorised 
so  to  do.  Contributions  to  the  general  work  of  the  City 
Mission  may  bo  sent  to  any  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  or  direct  to  L.  E.  Jackson,  Treasurer,  60 
Bible  House. 

Horsford’s  Acid  Phosphate, 

In  Debility, 

Dr.  W.  H.  Holcombe,  New  Orleans,  La.,  says: 
“  I  found  it  an  admirable  remedy  for  debilitated 
state  of  tlie  system,  produced  by  the  wear  and  tear 
of  the  nervous  energies.” 

Mensman’s  Peptonized  Beep  Tonic  is  the  only  pre¬ 
paration  of  beef  containing  its  entire  nutritions  proper" 
ties.  It  is  not  a  mere  stimulant  like  the  extracts  of 
beef,  but  contains  blood-making,  force-generating,  and 
life-sustaining  properties ;  is  invaluable  in  all  enfeebled 
conditions,  whether  the  result  of  exhaustion,  nervous 
prostration,  overwork,  or  acute  disease ;  and  In  every 
form  of  debility,  particularly  if  resulting  from  pulmon¬ 
ary  complaints.  Caswell,  Hazard  A  Co.,  Proprietors 
New  York. 

J^onei?  anDf  igttgtnegg. 

New  Y’ork,  Monday,  March  1, 1886. 

The  bank  return  for  last  week  shows  a  decrease 
of  $.'>,763,100  in  surplus  reserve,  which  now  stands 
at  $35,937,775  against  $49,120,650  at  the  same  time 
last  year,  and  $18,699,975  at  the  corresponding 
date  in  1884.  The  loans  show  a  gain  this  week 
of  $1,513,200 ;  the  specie  is  down  $4,663,100 ;  the  legal 
tenders  are  decreased  $2,310,500 ;  the  deposits  other 
than  United  States  are  down  $4,842,000,  and  the  cir¬ 
culation  is  decreased  $12,600. 

The  course  of  the  stock  market  during  the  week 
is  given  in  tlie  Table  below,  the  final  column  of 
whicli  gives  the  quotations  of  a  year  ago  for  con¬ 
venience  of  comparison : 

Highest.  Lowest.  1885. 
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New  AMurance  written  in  1885,  - 
Total  Outstanding  Assurance,  -  - 


J.  W.  ALEXANDER, 
LOUIS  FITZGERALD, 
HENRY  A.  HUBLBUT, 
H.  G.  MABQUAND, 

W.  A.  WHEELOCK, 
HENRY  DAY, 


JOHN  A.  STEWART, 
JOHN  D.  JONES, 

B.  L.  KENNEDY, 
EUGENE  KELLY, 
CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS, 
GEORGE  C.  MAGOUN, 


MARCELLUS  HARTLEY,  WM.  B.  KENDALL, 

JOHN  SLOANE,  SAMUEL  BOBROWE, 

H.  M.  ALEXANDER,  B.  WILLIAMSON, 

CHAONCEY  M.  DEPEW,  WM.  WALKER, 

CHARLES  G.  LANDON,  G.  W.  CARLETON, 

HENRY  8.  TERBELL,  E.  W.  LAMBERT, 

THOMAS  S.  YOUNG,  B.  F.  RANDOLPH, 

ROBERT  BLISS,  J.  F.  Dz  NAVARRO. 

DANIEL  D.  LORD,  J.  3.  McCOOK, 

JAMES  M.  HALSTED,  W.  WHITEWBIGHT, 

HORACE  PORTER,  ALAN80N  TRASK, 

G.  DE  F.  L.  DAY,  E.  B.  COLT, 

W.  ALEXANDER,  WM.  M.  BLISS, 

PARKER  HANDY,  C.  B.  ALEXANDER, 

ED.  W.  SCOTT. 


OLIVER  AMES, 
EUSTACE  C.  FITZ, 

S.  H.  PHILLIPS, 

BoiUm. 
TH08.  A.  BIDDLE, 

GEO,  H,  STUART, 

T.  DEWI'TT  CUTLER, 

miadetpkia. 


H.  B.  WOLCOTT, 

Denver. 

A.  VAN  BERGEN,  Pori*. 
H.  J.  FAIRCHILD, 

Manehetter,  Bny. 
GUSTAV  G.  POHL, 

Uemlmrg. 


Alton  and  Terre  Haute. 
•Atlantic  k  Pacific  . 


Atclilsuu,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6. 
Cameron  Coal . 


Canada  Pacific. 


Central  Iowa . 

Central  Pacific . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  . 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Ist  pret. 
Chesapeaxe  and  Ohio  ‘id  prel . .. 


Chicago  and  Northwest . 

Chicago  and  Northwest  pret . 


Chicago,  Milwaukee  k  St.  Paul. 


Chicago,  St.  Louis  A  Pittsburg..  •  •  • 
Chicago,  St.  Louis  k  Pittsburg  pret. 
Columbus,  Hocking  Valley  k  Toledo 

Cln.,  San., and  Cleveland . 

Cleveland  k  Pittsburg . 

Cleveland,  C.,C.  A  Indianapolis,... 

Colorado  Coal  . 

Col.  and  Greenville  uret  .  .. 
Consolidation  <k>Bl . 


Delaware,  Lack.  A  Western . 


Dubuque  A  Sioux  City . 

E.  Tenn. ,  Va. ,  A  Georgia . 

E.  Tenn  ,  Va.,  A  Georgia  prof. 


-  -  $96,011,378  00 

-  -  357,338,246  00 


Houston  A  Texas . 

Illinois  Central . 

Illinois  Central  leased  lines... 


Increase  of  Premium  Income,  .  -  -  -  1,430,349  00 

Increase  of  Surplus,  3,378,622  03 

Increase  of  Assets,  8,391,461  96 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS. 

HENRY  B.  HYDE,  PBE8IDENT. 


long  Island  ...  . 

Louisville  A  Nashville . 

Louisville,  New  Albany  A  Chicago. 

Manhattan  con . 

Manhattan  Beach  . 

Maryland  Coal . 

Memphis  and  Charleston . 


Mil.,  Lake  Shore  and  Western . 

Mil.,  Lake  Shore  A  Western  pret.. 


Missouri,  Kansas  A  Texas. 

Mobile  A  unio . 

Morris  A  Essex.  . 


New  York  Central . 

New  York  A  New  England. 


New  York,  L.  E.  A  Western  pret. 

New  York,  Bus.  A  Western . 

New  York,  Sus.  A  Western  pret. 
Norfolk  A  Western  pret  . 


Northern  Pacific  pret... 
Ohio  Central . 


Oregon  Improvement. 


Pittsburg,  Fort  Wayne  A  Chicago.. 


Quicksilver  pret . 

Rensselaer  and  Saratoga. 
Richmond  audAllegneny. 


Rochester  A  Pittsburg . 

Rome,  Watertown  A  Ogdensburg. .. 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  pret . 

St.  Louis  A  San  Francisco  1st  pret.. 
St.  Paul  A  Duluth  . 


St.  Paul  A  Omaha  pret . 

St.  Paul,  Minneapolis  A  Manltot 
Texas  Pacific . 


United  States  Express. .. 
Virginia  Midland . 
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